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THE  BOOK  OF  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


THE  ART  OF  ORATORY 


BY  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 

(EDITOR  OF  “THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY’') 

Oratory,  properly  so  called,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
a  very  few.  The  orator  is  born  rather  than  made.  A  certain 
physical  equipment  is  almost  necessary  to  him,  and  also  a 
certain  warmth  of  temperament.  It  is  not  given  to  the  most 
diligent  to  become  by  striving  a  Gladstone,  a  Bright,  or  a 
Spurgeon.  Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  will  re¬ 
member  till  they  die  ‘  ‘  those  rolling  and  interminable  sentences 
which  remind  us  of  the  onset  of  ocean  billows.”  But  they 
will  never  expect  to  find  one  to  succeed  him.  An  old  Bo¬ 
hemian  whom  I  knew  never  went  to  church,  but  he  happened 
to  hear  in  his  youth  Mr.  Spurgeon  preaching  in  the  Surrey 
Gardens  to  ten  thousand  people.  He  would  speak  to  the  last 
of  that  sweet  and  ringing  voice  which  reached  without  an 
effort  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  When  will  such  a 
magnificent  organ  be  given  to  another  ? 

My  contention  is  that  though  ordinary  men  cannot  become 
great  orators  they  may  by  effort  and  study  become  tolerable 
speakers,  and  that  is  very  well  worth  while.  Sir  John  Seeley, 
a  far-seeing  man,  said  once  at  the  Royal  Institution:  “It  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Bishop  Berkeley  propounded 
the  question  whether  half  the  learning  and  talent  of  England 
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were  not  lost  because  elocution  was  not  taught  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  same  question  might  be  repeated  now,  and  it 
is  not  merely  for  its  practical  use  in  after-life  to  those  whose 
profession  demands  public  speaking  that  I  desire  to  see  elocu¬ 
tion  made  a  part  of  education,  but  because  I  think  that  by  this 
means  more  than  any  other  may  be  evoked  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  a  taste  for  poetry  and  eloquence.”  I  think  that 
young  people  can  teach  each  other  the  art  of  speaking,  but  who 
can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  the  life  of  this  country  the 
power  of  eloquence  is  enormous,  and  that  this  power  is  almost 
universally  lacking  ?  There  may  be  few  chances  for  orators, 
but  among  the  multitude  of  councils,  and  committees,  and 
boards,  the  man  who  can  speak  has  a  long  start,  and  many  who 
are  good  business  men,  and  respectably  educated,  have  no 
power  to  make  their  meaning  clear.  Only  a  few  can  hope  to 
reach  Parliament,  and  in  Parliament  the  standard  of  speaking 
is  exceedingly  low.  There  are  perhaps  not  a  dozen  really 
attractive  and  interesting  speakers  in  the  House,  though  I 
think  that  some  of  the  new  Labour  men  would  be  excellent 
speakers  if  they  could  only  be  terse.  Frankly,  I  should 
say  I  have  never  heard  worse  speaking  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  naturally  any  man  who  can  speak  goes  forward 
there.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  among  the  members  are 
many  gentlemen  who  were  engrossed  in  business,  and  had  small 
opportunity  in  early  years  of  addressing  their  fellows. 

That  public  speaking  is  bad  is  a  point  that  need  not  be 
laboured.  A  cynic  complained  long  ago  about  the  public  dinner 
in  this  country  where  the  hero  must  be  praised  on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  he  should  in  turn  bepraise  his  next-door 
neighbours,  and  the  greasy  torch  is  handed  on  from  one  to 
another,  ever  burning,  till  the  toast  list  and  the  endurance  of 
the  company  have  been  thoroughly  exhausted.  Things  are 
no  better  to-day.  The  eminent  historian  extols  fiction  as 
the  noblest  of  all  the  branches  of  literature,  and  the  writer  whose 
name  it  is  his  privilege  to  connect  with  the  toast  is  to  be  ranked 
with  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  The  novelist  returns 
thanks,  and  humbly  observes  that  the  historian  is  greater 
than  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  that  the  historian  present  is  the 
most  famous  among  the  living,  and  equal  to  any  among  the 
dead.  So  it  goes  on  till  the  honest  mind  longs  for  a  stave  of 
invective,  of  polished  or  unpolished  vituperation.  Bald  and 
drowsy  platitudes,  ill  strung  together,  ill  applied,  ill  delivered, 
fill  up  the  time,  and  every  speech  is  both  long  and  elaborate. 
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Some  are  patient  because  they  hope  that  one  day  their  own 
turn  will  come,  that  on  some  golden  evening  they  may  have 
silence  craved  for  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder  by  the  toast¬ 
master,  and  be  allowed  to  bore  others  as  they  themselves  have 
been  bored.  There  is  perhaps  a  leaning  to  mercy  in  the  matter 
of  length  nowadays.  But  the  great  formal,  public,  English 
dinner  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  functions  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  only  in  societies  where  people  are  selected  for  something 
other  than  wealth  that  you  can  hope  to  spend  a  pleasant 
evening. 

At  public  meetings  there  is  no  chance  of  success  unless  some 
distinguished  speakers  can  be  induced  to  appear.  There  are 
in  every  party  a  few  whose  names  are  printed  large  on  bills, 
whom  people  like  to  hear,  who  are  interesting  and  even  kindling. 
These  men,  these  Indian  jugglers,  can  keep  four  balls  in  the 
air  at  once,  and  people  watch  them  as  Hazlitt  watched  them, 
though  they  cannot  describe  their  impressions  so  well.  Sand¬ 
wiched  between  them  are  the  names  of  those  who,  though  they 
be  rich  and  successful  in  their  spheres,  have  no  oratorical  turn. 
Every  one  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  one  very  seldom 
indeed  gets  any  pleasure  from  listening  to  them.  They  have 
all  the  vices  that  the  speaker  can  well  have.  They  are  tedious, 
commonplace,  unrefreshing,  and  they  are  tolerated  because 
the  meeting  sees  on  the  platform  speakers  who  know  their 
business. 

Among  the  best  instructions  in  speech  I  have  ever  read, 
I  place  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  Jesuit  novice 
is  taught  to  read  and  preach.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
written  by  M.  l’Abbe  Mullois,  Chaplain  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  which  was  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  P. 
Badger.  I  shall  abbreviate  it  a  little.  A  novice  among  the 
J esuits,  no  matter  what  he  may  have  been  previously — whether 
a  lawyer,  author,  preacher,  Canon,  Grand  Vicar,  Bishop,  or  even 
a  Cardinal — must  attend  a  reading-class  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  There  he  is  made  to  read  like  a  child,  is  taught  to 
articulate  and  accentuate,  and  every  now  and  then  is  stopped 
while  those  present  are  called  upon  to  point  out  the  merits 
and  defects  in  his  reading.  This  training  is  persisted  in  till 
his  pronunciation  is  perfect,  and  he  is  therefore  free  from  all 
disagreeable  accent.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  month 
during  his  novitiate,  or  during  the  term  of  his  studies — that  is, 
for  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  years — he  has  to  undergo  a  training 
in  the  tones  which  consists  in  his  being  made  to  recite,  what  is 
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called  the  formula  of  the  general  tones — a  short  discourse, 
comprising  all  the  tones  ordinarily  used  in  oratorical  com¬ 
positions  ;  such  as  the  tone  of  persuasion,  of  menace,  of  kind¬ 
ness,  of  anger,  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God,  of  prayer,  and 
of  authority.  Thereby  the  young  preacher  is  taught  how  to 
be  supple,  to  break  in  his  own  organism,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
its  different  tones.  After  this  come  the  special  tones.  This 
consists  of  a  short  discourse  to  be  composed  in  two  hours  on 
a  given  text,  and  must  contain  certain  specified  strokes  of 
oratory.  Three  or  four  of  the  younger  novices  are  exercised 
in  this  way,  exclusive  of  the  sermons  which  are  preached  in 
the  refectory.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  obvious  wisdom 
in  this  method,  but  without  denying  the  value  of  a  good  elocu¬ 
tion  master,  I  should  be  disposed  to  rely  much  more  on  the  frank 
criticisms  of  youth.  In  other  words,  the  best  school  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  art  is  to  be  found  in  debating  societies  and  literary 
societies.  If  these  are  declining,  as  I  fear  they  are,  it  is  a  very 
great  loss  to  the  country.  The  teacher  may  do  something,  but 
unless  the  pupil  really  cares,  he  cannot  do  much.  When  the 
pupil  is  put  on  his  mettle  among  his  own  fellows,  he  begins  to 
swim  for  himself,  and  he  finds  out  the  way.  He  is  enormously 
assisted  by  the  frank  and  often  cruel  criticisms  of  his  fellow 
members,  and  there  is  no  cruelty  like  the  cruelty  of  youth. 
He  learns  to  be  himself  when  he  stands  upon  his  legs  ;  his  faults 
are  corrected  ;  and  he  makes  a  beginning.  How  often  one  reads 
about  a  distinguished  man,  “  He  was  president  of  the  Oxford 
Union.’'  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  list  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Oxford  Union  or  the  Cambridge  Union,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  there  would  be  more  notable  names  in  it  than, 
say,  in  a  list  of  senior  classics  or  senior  wranglers.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  as  we  know,  taught  himself  the  art  of  speaking  by 
sedulous  practice  in  such  societies.  In  the  ordinary  way  of 
things,  no  one  need  ever  hope  to  make  much  of  public  speaking 
unless  he  ventures  on  the  sea  when  young. 

What  is  to  be  learned  in  the  way  of  speaking  ? 

i.  The  great  thing  to  learn  is  self-possession.  Without 
nerve  and  self-control,  no  speaker  can  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Now  learning  to  speak  in  public  is  like  learning  to  swim 
or  to  skate,  or  to  ride  a  bicycle.  No  amount  of  previous 
theoretical  instruction  will  enable  one  to  overcome  the  initial 
difficulties  without  actual  experiment.  As  a  rule,  everybody 
can  tell  a  story  or  state  his  argument  to  a  friend  with  whom 
he  is  at  ease.  If  he  can  do  this,  and  if  he  is  not  afraid  of 
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an  audience,  then  he  has  to  a  very  large  extent  become  a 
fair  average  speaker.  More  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  speaker, 
but  many  never  come  even  to  this,  because  they  begin  too  late, 
and  their  self-possession  deserts  them  when  they  make  their 
flights  in  oratory.  Therefore,  I  strongly  advocate  that  the 
speaker  should  begin  young  before  a  small  audience  of  his  equals 
till  he  is  tolerably  sure  of  himself. 

2.  In  such  a  society  as  this,  he  will  candidly  be  told  when 
he  is  mispronouncing  words.  A  provincial  accent  cannot 
easily  be  overcome,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  the  attempt.  Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  affectation, 
and  to  hear  a  Scotsman  attempt  an  English  accent  is  not  an 
edifying  experience.  But  the  rougher,  and  the  harsher,  and 
the  more  disagreeable  part  of  the  accent  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
taking  pains.  Archbishop  Temple  never  got  rid  of  it,  and  his 
broad  Devonian  speech  made  his  oratory  seem  even  more 
rugged  than  it  was.  Then  there  is  pronunciation.  Very  few 
people  pronounce  every  word  rightly.  Even  among  educated 
people  there  are  frequent  mistakes.  There  are  words  familiar 
on  the  printed  page  which  one  rarely  hears  spoken.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  only  in  the  mind,  and  it  is  wrong.  The  error  is 
never  discovered  till  a  blunder  has  been  made,  and  perhaps 
not  then.  Thus  a  highly  educated  friend  informed  me  to-day 
that  up  to  a  certain  time  he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce 
“misled”  as  “mizzled,”  and  to  speak  of  “  tergiveration  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  tergiversation.”  I  have  myself  often  heard  speakers 
talk  about  the  “  me-deeval  ”  period.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to 
the  Continent  with  another  friend,  and  on  returning,  com¬ 
plained  how  it  vexed  him  to  hear  his  companion  talk  of  the 
orgies  of  German  students  (the  “  g  ”  pronounced  hard).  Very 
few  indeed  can  always  be  right  with  proper  names,  and  the 
mistakes  are  sometimes  comical  enough.  A  well-conducted 
debating  society  should  be  very  useful  in  the  correction  of  such 
faults.  As  for  quotations  from  foreign  languages,  there  is 
one  sound  rule.  Never  attempt  to  quote  from  any  language 
which  you  do  not  know  really  well.  The  way  in  which  the 
simplest  quotations  from  Latin  and  French  are  murdered  ought 
to  be  admonishing.  It  takes  a  real  knowledge  of  a  language 
to  use  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  even  the  most  familiar  phrase 
from  it. 

3.  If  it  were  possible,  the  art  of  modulating  the  voice  should 
be  learned.  It  is  pleasing  and  relieving  to  the  hearer.  The 
hard  monotony  of  some  speakers  is  disconcerting  in  the  ex- 
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treme.  It  will  not  prevent  a  plain  business  statement  from 
making  its  impression,  and  yet  even  a  business  statement  gains 
from  something  persuasive  in  the  voice.  If  it  is  wished  to 
influence  an  audience  in  favour  of  a  cause,  something  of  this 
modulation  is  indispensable.  But  above  everything  is  to  be 
placed  clearness  of  articulation.  Every  syllable  should  have 
its  due,  and  in  this  way  even  those  who  have  weak  voices 
will  be  able  to  make  themselves  heard  in  large  buildings. 

4.  A  speech  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  Once  I  heard  a  very  able  man  say  that  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  a  sermon  did  not  matter.  People  would  listen  for 
that  time  whatever  was  being  said.  But  they  would  not 
listen  to  the  middle  and  to  the  end  unless  these  were  good.  This 
I  thought,  and  still  think,  very  false.  As  a  rule,  you  must 
arrest  attention  in  ten  minutes,  or  I  would  say  in  five  minutes, 
or  you  will  never  arrest  it.  Judgment  is  passed  silently  after 
the  first  five  minutes.  The  minds  of  men  are  prone  to  wander, 
and  if  a  man  bores  me  in  five  minutes,  I  think  of  something 
else.  In  the  first  five  minutes  you  get  in  relation  with  your 
audience,  and  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  get  your  audience 
to  laugh  with  you.  This  puts  them  in  good  humour,  and  they 
give  you  a  chance  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  is  well  to  make 
your  point  almost  immediately. 

5.  Then  the  middle  of  the  speech  should  be  straight,  plain, 
and  unencumbered.  It  is  in  the  middle  that  you  should 
catch  the  intellect  of  your  hearers,  and  convince  them  of 
what  you  wish  them  to  believe.  Above  all  things  avoid 
digression.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  turn  aside 
when  a  name  is  mentioned.  I  remember  a  speaker  who  was 
very  fond  of  referring  to  Earl  Grey.  He  was  a  bad  speaker, 
and  this  is  how  he  did  it:  "As  the  late  Earl  Grey  said — 
and  I  may  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Earl  Grey,  and  I  consider  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  straightforward,  sensible  statesmen  of  our 
period.  He  has  been  abused  by  critics,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain,"  etc.,  etc.  By  the  time  he  was  done  with  his  re¬ 
marks  on  this  theme,  he  had  quite  forgotten  what  Earl  Grey 
said.  Another  gentleman,  opening  a  speech  on  peace,  said : 
"  I  have  just  returned  from  Calais.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may 
tell  you  that  Calais  is  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  was 
when  I  visited  it  first  fifty  years  ago.  Yes,  and  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  boats.  You  should  see  the  harbour  now.  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Englishmen  must  buck  up,’’  etc.,  etc.  The 
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audience  was  staring  in  bewilderment,  and  the  speaker’s  chance 
was  gone — not  that  he  ever  had  any  chance. 

6.  The  final  counsel  is  to  cultivate  brevity.  I  have  asked 
certain  friends  who  know  far  more  about  public  meetings  than 
I  do,  to  tell  me  the  chief  fault  of  speakers.  They  invariably 
answer — lengthiness.  Very  few  speeches  are  delivered  which 
would  not  be  improved  by  curtailment.  The  reason  for 
lengthiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  speaker  has  not 
prepared  his  conclusion.  The  words  flow  from  him  as  treacle 
flows  from  a  cask,  in  a  thin,  unending  steam.  Wherefore  it  is 
well  to  consider  carefully  how  a  speech  should  end,  and  to  put 
in  the  closing  part  something  of  the  pith,  the  point,  the  force, 
the  passion,  that  carry  an  argument  home. 
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ATTACK  ON  LANDLORDISM 

[Speech  delivered  at  Hull,  August  5,  1885.] 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  not  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  that 
all  Liberals  should  think  exactly  alike,  and  that  every  candi¬ 
date  should  be  cut  to  precisely  the  same  pattern.  In  the 
Liberal  army  there  must  be  pioneers  to  clear  the  way,  and 
there  must  be  men  who  watch  the  rear.  Some  may  always  be 
in  advance,  others  may  occasionally  lag  behind ;  but  the 
only  thing  we  have  a  right  to  demand  is,  that  no  one  shall 
stand  still,  and  that  all  should  be  willing  to  follow  the  main 
lines  of  Liberal  progress  to  which  the  whole  party  are  com¬ 
mitted.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  my  own  opinion  that 
the  pace  will  be  a  little  faster  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Everywhere  the  reforms  to  which  the  resolution 
has  made  reference  are  casting  their  shadows  before.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  country  I  see  a  quickening  of  political  life. 
Everywhere  there  is  discussion,  and  hope,  and  expectation. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  disappoint  that  hope. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  stifle  that  discussion  ;  and  if  there 
are  any  people  who  imagine  that  the  enfranchisement  of  two 
millions  of  citizens  can  have  taken  place,  and  that  these  men 
intend  to  make  no  use  of  the  privilege  which  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  they  will  have  a  rude  awakening.  These 
are  not  wise  men,  believe  me — they  are  not  the  true  friends 
of  the  institutions  of  this  country  who  will  not  bring  impartial 
minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  problems  that  are 
calling  for  solution. 

I  am  not  altogether  surprised,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  there  has  recently  been  a  demand  in  some  quarters  that 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  should  frame  a  definite 
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programme  ;  that  they  should  discard  empty  platitudes  and 
generalities,  and  put  a  clear  issue  before  the  electors.  I  can 
say  for  myself  personally  that  I  have  done  my  best  in  that 
direction  ;  and  although  in  the  speeches  I  have  recently  made 
I  have  disclaimed  any  right  to  speak  for  the  party  as  a  whole, 
I  have  been  soundly  rated  for  my  presumption  in  daring  to 
speak  at  all,  and  I  have  been  solemnly  excommunicated  by 
some  of  the  great  authorities  who  claim  a  monopoly  of  the 
orthodox  Liberal  faith  and  doctrine.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
discouraged  ;  I  am  not  repentant.  I  am  told  if  I  pursue  this 
course  that  I  shall  break  up  the  party,  and  that  I  shall  alto¬ 
gether  destroy  any  chance  which  I  might  otherwise  have  had 
of  office.  I  do  not  believe  it.  But  if  it  were  true  I  say  that  I 
care  little  for  party,  and  nothing  at  all  for  office,  except  so 
far  as  these  things  may  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  objects  which  I  publicly  avowed  when  I  first  entered 
Parliament,  and  which  I  will  prosecute  so  long  as  I  remain 
in  public  life.  The  Liberal  party  has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  great  agency  of  progress  and  reform,  and  by  the  changes 
which  have  recently  taken  place  it  has  secured  a  vantage 
ground  which  I  myself  had  hardly  ever  dared  to  anticipate. 
I  had  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  future,  but  I  had  not 
supposed  in  my  time  so  great  a  change  could  have  been  success¬ 
fully  effected .  But  now  that  my  wildest  expectations  have  been 
surpassed,  I  am  not  willing  to  be  silent  as  to  the  uses  to  which  I 
believe  the  people  ought  to  put  the  new  power  and  the  privileges 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  them.  I  had  already  a  deep 
conviction  that  when  the  people  came  to  govern  themselves, 
and  when  the  clamour  of  vested  interests  and  class  privileges 
was  overborne  by  the  powerful  voice  of  the  whole  nation, 
that  then  the  social  evils  which  disgrace  our  civilization 
and  the  wrongs  which  have  cried  vainly  for  redress  would  at 
last  find  a  hearing  and  a  remedy.  And  if  that  be  not  so  it 
will  be  no  longer  statesmen  or  Governments  that  you  will 
have  to  blame.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  parties  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  it  will  be  the  apathy  or  the  ignorance,  the  indifference 
or  the  folly  of  the  people  themselves  which  alone  can  hinder 
their  progress  and  their  prosperity. 

One  of  the  speakers  has  said,  and  said  truly,  that  this  is  a 
critical  time  ;  it  is  the  turning-point  of  our  political  history  ; 
and  if  the  people  are  content  with  the  old  formulae,  and  with 
the  watchwords  which  satisfied  a  limited  electorate,  then  I 
think  some  of  us  might  have  been  better  employed  than  we 
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were  when  we  joined  the  agitation  of  last  autumn,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  two  millions  of  men  will  have  been  a 
barren  and  an  unprofitable  business.  We  shall  have  per¬ 
fected  the  machinery,  but  we  shall  have  done  nothing  at  all 
to  improve  the  manufacture.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  I  suggest  to  you  that  legislation  can  accomplish  all  that 
we  desire,  and,  above  all,  I  would  not  lead  you  into  wild  and 
revolutionary  projects,  which  would  upset  unnecessarily  the 
existing  order  of  things.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  you 
not  to  accept  as  final,  or  as  perfect,  arrangements  under  which 
hundreds  of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  your  fellow-country¬ 
men  are  subjected  to  untold  privations  and  misery,  with  the 
evidence  all  around  them  of  accumulated  wealth  and  unbounded 
luxury.  The  extremes  of  wealth  and  of  poverty  are  alike  the 
sources  of  great  temptation.  I  believe  that  the  great  evil 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  excessive  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  riches.  Ignorance,  intemperance,  immorality, 
and  disease — these  things  are  all  interdependent  and  closely 
connected  ;  and  although  they  are  often  the  cause  of  poverty, 
they  are  still  more  frequently  the  consequence  of  destitution, 
and  if  we  can  do  anything  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  this  country,  to  elevate  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  give 
them  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  recreation,  to  afford  to 
them  opportunities  of  improvement,  we  should  do  more  for 
the  prosperity,  ay,  for  the  morality  of  this  country  than 
anything  we  can  do  by  laws,  however  stringent,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  excess,  or  the  prevention  of  crime.  I  want  you  to 
make  this  the  first  object  in  the  Liberal  programme  for  the 
reformed  Parliament.  It  is  not  our  duty,  it  is  not  our  wish, 
to  pull  down  and  abase  the  rich,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  the  excessive  aggregation  of  wTealth  in  a  few  hands  is  any 
advantage  to  anybody  ;  but  our  object  is  to  raise  the  general 
condition  of  the  people.  The  other  day  I  was  present  at  a 
meeting,  when  a  labourer  was  called  upon  suddenly  to  speak. 
He  got  up,  and  in  his  rude  dialect,  without  any  rhetorical 
flourish,  said  something  to  this  effect.  He  said,  “  Neighbours 
and  friends,  you  have  known  me  for  forty  years.  I  have 
lived  among  you,  and  worked  among  you.  I  am  not  a 
drunkard ;  I  am  a  steady  man  ;  I  am  an  industrious  man  ; 
I  am  not  a  spending  man.  I  have  worked  and  laboured  for 
forty  years  ;  it  has  been  a  weary  task,  and  I  ain’t  any  for¬ 
warder  now  than  I  was  when  I  began.  What  is  the  reason 
of  it  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  ”  Gentlemen,  believe  me,  the 
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questions  of  the  poor  labourer  cannot  be  put  aside.  Our 
ideal,  I  think,  should  be  that  in  this  rich  country,  where  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  in  profusion,  an  honest,  a  decent,  and  an 
industrious  man  should  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  should  have  access  to  some  means  of 
self-improvement  and  enjoyment,  and  should  be  able  to  lay 
aside  something  for  sickness  and  old  age.  Is  that  unreason¬ 
able  ?  Is  it  impossible  ?  It  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
already  exists  under  the  British  rule  in  certain  communities, 
and  in  certain  favoured  districts  of  the  country.  It  exists 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  under  a  different  system  of  legislation 
to  that  from  which  we  suffer.  It  exists  in  England  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Tollemache,  and  of  some  other  great  and 
generous  landlords,  and  in  villages  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  for 
modern  statesmanship  to  secure  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  advantages  which,  by  a  different  system  of  law 
and  custom,  the  Channel  Islands  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  their  population,  and  which  certain  generous  and  wise 
landlords  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them  ?  Let  us  consider  what  are 
the  practical  means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  such  an 
object.  I  am  not  a  Communist,  although  some  people  will 
have  it  that  I  am.  Considering  the  difference  in  the  character 
and  the  capacity  of  men,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  ever 
be  an  absolute  equality  of  conditions,  and  I  think  that  nothing 
would  be  more  undesirable  than  that  we  should  remove  the 
stimulus  to  industry  and  thrift  and  exertion  which  is  afforded 
by  the  security  given  to  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions.  I  am  opposed  to 
confiscation  in  every  shape  or  form,  because  I  believe  that 
it  would  destroy  that  security,  and  lessen  that  stimulus.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  in  favour  of  accompanying  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  is  afforded  to  property  with  a  large  and  stringent 
interpretation  of  the  obligations  of  property. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  reforms  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  is  the  reform  of  the  land  laws.  It  is  a 
question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  that  we 
have  been  discussing.  Agriculture  is  the  greatest  of  all  our 
industries.  When  it  is  depressed  every  employment  follows 
suit,  and  when  work  is  scanty  in  the  counties  and  the  wages 
are  low,  the  agricultural  labourers  are  driven  into  the  towns 
to  compete  with  you  for  employment,  and  to  reduce  the  rate 
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of  your  remuneration.  Anything  which  could  bring  about  a 
revival  of  prosperity  in  agriculture,  anything  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  the  land  and  give  better  prospects  to 
the  agricultural  labourer,  would  do  an  immense  deal  towards 
raising  the  general  condition  of  the  whole  country  and  would 
procure  a  market  for  our  manufactures  far  surpassing  any  that 
can  possibly  be  expected  from  foreign  countries  and  even  from 
our  own  colonies. 

The  evils  of  the  present  land  system  are  apparent  to 
everybody.  They  are  greater  than  accompany  the  land  system 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  laws  and  practice 
seem  to  have  been  designed  over  a  long  course  of  years  in 
order  to  build  up  and  maintain  vast  estates,  until  at  the 
present  moment  something  less  than  one  thousand  persons 
hold  one  third  of  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  meantime  the  rights  of  property  have  been  so  much  ex¬ 
tended  that  the  rights  of  the  community  have  almost  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
prosperity  and  the  comfort  and  the  liberties  of  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  have  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  small 
number  of  proprietors,  who  “  neither  toil  nor  spin.” 

The  soil  of  every  country  originally  belonged  to  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  if  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  create 
private  ownership  in  place  of  common  rights,  at  least  that 
private  ownership  must  be  considered  as  a  trust  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  a  trust.  Land  must  be  owned  so  as  to  give 
the  greatest  employment  to  the  largest  number  of  persons,  and 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  return  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  land  was  not  created — and  it  must  not  be  used  as  a 
mere  machine  for  exacting  the  highest  possible  rent  from  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  own  it. 

I  have  not  time  for  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  this  vast  subject.  What  I  should  like  to  do  to-night  is  to 
give  two  illustrations  of  our  present  system,  and  then  lay 
before  you  for  your  consideration  some  practical  suggestions 
for  reform.  The  other  day,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  by  his  invitation,  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  county  of  Wilts  at  the 
present  time  is  represented  by  four  Tory  members  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  at  the  next  general  election 
four  Radicals  do  not  take  their  place.  There  is  plenty  of 
reason  for  some  kind  of  change.  In  the  part  that  I  visited 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  lying  waste,  growing 
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only  couch  grass,  because  the  owner  will  not  let  his  land  at  a 
rent  which  would  induce  cultivation,  will  not  give  a  lease 
which  will  give  some  security  of  tenure,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  population  all  round  is  diminishing,  and  the  little  traders 
in  the  villagers  find  their  customers  departing  from  them. 
Everywhere  I  saw  cottages  which  at  one  time  sheltered  indus¬ 
trious  families,  and  which  now  are  closed  and  have  fallen  into 
disrepair. 

Meantime,  the  labourers  who  remain  are  insufficient  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  they  eke  out  their 
miserable  wages  of  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  and  in  some  cases 
of  only  9s.  a  week,  by  the  help  of  allotments,  which  they  rent 
at  three  or  four  times  the  rate  which  is  paid  by  the  farmers 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  One  and  all  of  these  men 
whom  I  saw  told  me  they  could  live  a  happy  and  comfortable 
life,  if  they  could  get  a  little  land  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rent — only  a  little  of  the  land  which  was  lying  idle  to  satisfy 
the  caprice  of  its  proprietor.  But  in  the  same  district  I 
saw  other  properties  well  cared  for  indeed,  over  which,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  the  villagers  could  roam  undisturbed, 
and  which  are  now  fenced  in,  and  hermetically  closed  against 
all  intruders.  I  was  told  that  in  some  cases  the  owners, 
not  content  with  their  abundance,  have  taken  from  the  poor 
the  roadside  land  which  used  to  be  free,  the  odd  corners  where 
the  children  used  to  play.  They  have  stopped  up  the  public 
footpaths,  and  exercised  with  the  utmost  stringency  all  the 
rights  which  the  law  affords  to  them.  And  as  if  to  make 
the  case  complete,  I  found  there  that  a  great  endowment 
which  was  left  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  which  might  now  be  used  to  promote 
their  happiness  and  comfort,  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  be 
diverted  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in 
order  to  create  a  school  of  secondary  education  for  the  middle 
classes  in  the  neighbouring  county  town.  I  hope  they  failed. 
They  have  tried  it  in  big  towns,  and  where  there  is  energy,  and 
organization,  and  influence,  and  Parliamentary  power,  they 
may  fail.  But  they  try  it  in  country  villages,  they  have 
been  trying  it  all  over  the  country ;  and  again  and  again, 
as  I  declared  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  poor 
have  been  robbed  of  the  endowments  which  were  intended  for 
their  benefit. 

I  hear  sometimes  that  the  agricultural  labourers  are  very 
stupid  and  unintelligent — that  they  will  not  know  what  use 
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to  make  of  the  vote  which  has  been  given  to  them.  I  can 
only  say,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  Wiltshire  labourers  I  saw 
the  other  day,  they  are  at  all  events  aware  of  the  injustice 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  and  of  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them  ;  that  they  are  aware  of  their 
responsibilities,  and  will  not  rest  until,  with  the  co-operation 
of  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  towns,  they  have  reformed  or 
abolished  a  system  which  condemns  them  to  lives  of  hopeless 
and  unremitting  toil,  and  which  refuses  to  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  improvement  and  advancement.  The  other  case 
that  I  wanted  to  mention  was  that  of  the  crofters  and  cottars 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  men,  many  of  them, 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  clans  which  formerly  owned  the 
land.  They  had  their  chieftains,  who  were  the  guardians  of 
their  rights  and  property,  for  whom  they  fought,  whom  they 
served  ;  they  shed  their  blood  to  preserve  their  authority, 
and  rank,  and  dignity ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  idea 
of  guardianship  and  trusteeship  disappeared.  The  idea  of 
private  ownership  came  up.  Rent  was  asked  in  lieu  of  service, 
and  with  rent  crept  in  the  notion  of  private  property,  and  now 
in  most  cases — in  many  cases  at  all  events — the  chiefs  have 
disappeared  ;  they  have  sold  the  land  to  which  they  had  no 
equitable  right— they  have  sold  it  to  strangers,  who  are  now 
the  landlords  and  landowners  of  the  soil  which  once  belonged 
to  the  whole  of  the  people.  The  crofters  and  cottars  have 
been  rack  rented,  they  have  been  evicted  from  their  holdings 
to  make  way  for  sheep  farms  and  deer  forests,  sometimes 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  brutal  cruelty  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  They  have  been  charged  rent  on  their  improvements ; 
their  pastures  on  the  hillsides  have  been  taken  from  them  ; 
they  have  been  reduced  to  misery  and  degradation. 

I  have  been  in  those  parts,  and  I  know  something  of  the 
people  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  I  believe  a  finer  race  does 
not  exist  within  the  four  corners  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
spite  of  all  their  disadvantages  physically  they  are  a  splendid 
race  of  men,  whom  any  country  might  be  proud  to  claim 
amongst  its  defenders,  and  in  morality  they  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  the  population. 

Well,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  ?  It  is  said  the  sheep  farms  and  deer 
forests  produce  a  larger  return  than  the  crofters  could  afford 
to  pay.  That  may  be  so  :  but  seeing  that  a  great  deal  is 
paid  to  absentee  landlords,  I  do  not  see  that  the  country 
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benefits  much  by  it.  But  in  any  case  I  say  that  the  land 
was  not  made  for  rent  alone,  and  that  the  test  of  any  system  is 
how  many  families  live  in  happiness  and  comfort  on  the  soil, 
and  not  the  amount  of  money  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords.  Tried  by  this  test  the  system  has 
failed.  The  population  of  the  Highlands  has  diminished 
and  is  still  diminishing,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  time  that  a  remedy  was  found. 
You  know  that  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  some  sort  of  fashion 
with  this  subject  has  been  dropped  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  time  for  a  good  deal.  They  have  time  to 
provide  for  the  interests  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  taxpayer.  They  have  no  time  to  give 
to  the  claims  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Well,  they 
have  dropped  the  Bill.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted.  It  was  the  best  Bill  we  could  bring  in  with 
any  chance  of  its  being  passed  in  the  present  Parliament, 
but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  in  the  reformed  Parliament  this 
matter  is  not  raised  again  and  subjected  to  more  drastic 
treatment  than  could  be  expected  from  a  limited  representa¬ 
tion. 

Now  I  come  to  the  practical  proposals  that  I  want  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  you.  I  am  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  land.  That 
includes  the  registration  of  title,  the  cheapening  of  transfer, 
the  abolition  of  settlements  and  entails  and  of  the  custom  of 
primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy.  Upon  all  that,  I  think, 
we  are  pretty  well  agreed.  It  would  do  something.  It  would 
tend  no  doubt  to  the  dispersion  of  those  great  estates.  It 
would  bring  more  landed  property  into  the  market,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  do  much  for  the  labourers  of  Wiltshire, 
or  for  the  crofters  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  We  must 
go  further  if  we  want  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Well, 
what  can  we  do  for  the  farmer  ?  If  we  want  to  revive  agri¬ 
culture,  the  farmer  must  become  prosperous.  The  farmer  is 
a  difficult  man  to  serve.  He  is  not  in  this  country,  I  am  afraid, 
a  very  wise  man.  I  doubt  whether  he  is  wise  enough  for  that. 
But  he  remains  in  this  country,  and  he  chooses  to  confide  his 
interests  to  the  landlords  who  represent  him  in  Parliament, 
which  is  very  much  like,  in  the  words  of  a  homely  proverb, 
setting  the  cat  to  guard  the  cream.  The  English  farmer 
pursues  a  Will-o’-the-wisp  in  the  shape  of  Protection,  and  he 
excites  himself  very  much  about  the  relief  of  local  taxation. 
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Well,  he  must  be  a  very  foolish  person  to  imagine  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  ever  again  submit  to  the  terrors 
of  the  small  loaf,  and  he  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man  who 
imagines  that  any  relief  of  local  taxation  will  make  much 
difference  to  the  local  rates.  But  even  if  the  farmer  could 
get  all  he  desired  in  those  two  respects,  that  would  not  benefit 
him  one  iota,  though  it  might  enable  his  landlord  to  extract 
a  higher  rent.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  benefit  the 
farmer,  and  that  is  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
— with  the  right  of  free  sale  of  the  goodwill  of  his  undertaking, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  trader.  He  would  be  required,  of 
course,  to  find  a  fit  and  proper  person,  and  his  landlord  might 
object  if  the  person  was  not  satisfactory  in  character  or  means. 
Subject  to  that  the  farmer  should  have  the  same  liberty  of 
sale  which  is  enjoyed  by  other  persons. 

I  am  told  that  the  farmers  do  not  care  about  fair  rent 
or  free  sale.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  as  long  as  that  is  their 
position  they  are  not  likely  to  get  it.  Nobody  will  impose 
upon  them  a  benefit  that  they  do  not  want,  and  that  was 
only  conferred  on  the  Irish  tenants  after  many  years  of  bitter 
and  almost  savage  agitation.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
labourers  the  task  is  easier.  They  know  what  they  want, 
which  is  the  first  condition  for  getting  it.  They  require  that 
facilities  shall  be  afforded  to  them  for  having  decent  cottages 
and  fair  allotments  at  reasonable  rents  and  with  security  of 
tenure.  Why  should  they  not  have  it  ?  Who  would  be 
injured  if  they  did  have  it  ?  The  produce  of  the  land 
would  be  increased,  the  respectability  and  character  of  the 
labourers  would  be  raised,  and  the  happiness  of  their  families 
would  be  secured.  Who  would  be  injured  ? 

For  my  part,  I  confess  I  see  no  injustice  at  all  in  the  case 
of  great  landlords,  many  of  whom  have  driven  the  labourers 
off  their  properties,  and  have  pulled  down  their  cottages,  partly 
in  order  to  escape  responsibilities  in  connection  with  them, 
partly  in  order  to  throw  the  land  into  immense  farms,  and 
partly  for  other  reasons — I  see  no  objection  in  such  cases 
as  these  to  compelling  the  landlords  to  repair  the  wrongs  they 
have  done.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  enforce  upon 
them  the  duty  of  providing  in  every  case  a  sufficient  number 
of  decent  cottages  with  land  attached  for  all  the  men  who  are 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  particular  estate.  I  would 
leave  the  supervision  of  this  duty  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  in  order  to  meet  every  case  which  may  arise,  I  would 
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give  to  the  local  authorities  power  to  acquire  land  on  their 
own  behalf,  and  to  let  it  out  in  allotments  for  labourers  and 
small  farms. 

I  believe  that  this  would  meet  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention.  Where  the  landlord  will  not  do  his 
duty  to  the  land  the  local  authority  would  have  power  to  step 
in  and  restore  it  to  production.  In  the  case  of  the  Highlands 
the  local  authority  would  be  able  to  acquire  pasture  land, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  livelihood  of  the  crofters. 
All  these  things  could  be  done,  and  only  one  other  condition 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  is  that  when  the  local 
authority  acquires  land  for  this  or  any  other  public  purpose, 
it  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  extravagant  or  un¬ 
natural  price,  that  it  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  the  fair 
market  value — at  the  value  which  the  willing  purchaser  would 
pay  to  the  willing  seller — without  any  addition  for  compulsory 
sale.  I  believe  that  if  these  additional  powers  were  conferred 
upon  local  authorities,  if  these  additional  obligations  were 
enforced  upon  landlords,  that  at  all  events,  so  far  as  labourers 
are  concerned,  the  land  difficulty  will  disappear.  Then  I 
would  go  a  step  further,  and  I  would  revise  the  taxation  upon 
land.  I  would  equalize  the  death  duties,  as  the  Government 
recently  proposed  to  do.  To  that  extent,  at  all  events,  I 
would  invade  the  sanctity  of  landed  property,  and  in  addition 
I  would  tax  all  unoccupied  and  sporting  land  at  its  full  value. 
I  believe  that  that  would  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  abuse  of 
which  we  now  complain.  And  lastly,  Gentlemen,  I  would 
insist  upon  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the  community 
where  it  has  been  wrongfully  appropriated.  I  would  insist 
upon  the  restitution  of  the  endowments  which  have  been 
diverted  to  improper  uses,  of  enclosures  which  have  been 
illegally  made,  of  rights  which  have  been  improperly  disregarded 
and  ignored.  I  cannot  allow  that  there  should  be  a  prescription 
for  such  arbitrary  acts  as  these,  or  that  a  man  should  be  able 
to  allege  a  long  enjoyment  of  profits  as  a  reason  for  immunity 
and  a  bar  to  all  redress  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have 
suffered. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  constitutes  an  exhaustive  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  to-night.  If  objection 
is  taken  to  it  in  any  quarter,  I  ask  my  opponents  what  are 
their  proposals  ?  If  they  have  an  alternative  which  is  more 
effective  than  the  suggestion  I  have  made,  I  have  no  pride 
in  the  matter,  and  I  will  gladly  accept  it ;  but  something  must 
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be  done.  We  have  been  suffering  now  from  a  depression  in 
trade  unexampled  in  its  intensity  and  duration.  The  pri¬ 
vations  which  it  has  imposed  have  been  borne  with  resigna¬ 
tion  and  courage  by  those  upon  whose  shoulders  they  have 
most  heavily  fallen  ;  but  these  men  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  depression  shall  not  be  intensified  or  fostered  by  bad 
legislation,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  obstacle  or  hindrance 
to  the  fullest  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  sanctity  of  private  property  is  no  doubt  an  important 
principle,  but  the  public  good  is  a  greater  and  higher  object 
than  any  private  interest,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  never  be 
sacrificed  to  the  exaggerated  claims  of  a  privileged  class  who 
are  now  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  great  gift  of  the 
Almighty  to  the  human  race. 
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THE  ART  OF  SPEECHMAKING 

[Speech  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery, 
held  in  the  Members’  and  Ministers’  Dining  Rooms  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  25,  1913.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  desire,  with  all  sincerity, 
to  thank  you  for  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  you  have  given 
to  this  toast,  and  I  desire  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  proposed  it.  There  in  only  one  service 
greater  which  he  could  have  rendered  to  me,  and  that  is  to 
have  prepared  the  speech  in  reply.  [Laughter.]  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  office  and  power.  Of  course,  every  Op¬ 
position  desires  power.  The  moment  it  ceases  to  do  so  all 
vitality  will  have  gone  out  of  it.  [Cheers.]  But,  speaking 
only  for  myself,  though  I  do  not  find  my  present  position  an 
easy  one,  I  think  I  should  prefer  it  to  that  which  is  occupied 
at  the  present  moment  by  Mr.  Asquith.  [Laughter.]  A 
French  writer  once  said  that  all  books  are  permissible  except 
dull  ones.  That  is  a  rule  not  strictly  adhered  to  even  in  the 
production  of  books,  and  if  it  were  to  apply  to  speeches  your 
occupation  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  largely  gone. 
[Laughter.] 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  any  speaker  to  endeavour  to  interest 
his  audience,  and  the  best  chance  of  doing  that  is  to  choose 
a  subject  in  which  the  audience  is  interested.  I  shall  have 
that  advantage  to-night,  for  I  shall  only  speak  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  my  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now 
that  must  be  interesting  to  you,  for,  whether  it  be  true  or  not 
— and  I  will  not  argue  that  point — that  the  interest  of  the 
country  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  diminishing,  neither 
you  nor  we  can  afford  to  lose  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
You  are  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  this 
historic  building  that  your  point  of  view  must  be  very  much 
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the  same  as  that  of  members.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  difference. 
It  is  probable  that  in  your  own  minds  you  are  more  impartial 
I  don’t  suggest  that  that  applies  to  your  articles  [laughter] 
— though  it  does  to  your  speeches — [laughter] — and  can  look 
upon  the  performances  of  individual  members  with  a  less  pre¬ 
judicial  eye  than  is  possible  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  fight. 

There  is  indeed  a  very  close  connexion  between  us  who 
occupy  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  you  who  look 
down  upon  us  from  the  heights  above.  We  are  necessary  to 
each  other.  [Cheers.]  We  supply  you  with  the  raw  material 
which  sets  your  pens  in  motion,  for,  however  gifted  you  may 
be  imaginatively,  you  require  some  small  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  [Laughter.]  We  supply  you  with  the  material, 
and  in  return  you  interpret  us  to  the  country  outside.  We 
depend  upon  you  for  the  impressions  the  country  receives  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Your  power  over  the  reputations  of 
individuals  is  immense.  It  applies  even  to  those  who  have 
made  their  reputation,  though  to  a  limited  degree,  but  so 
far  as  new  members  are  concerned  you  have  always  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  My  early  experience  in  this  connexion  was 
not  encouraging.  I  remember  the  first  speech  I  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  looked  at  the  morning  papers  next 
day  with  a  pardonable  degree  of  interest,  and  the  only  note 
upon  my  performance  was  in  these  words  :  “  The  debate  was 

continued  with  characteristic  dullness  by  Mr.  So  and  So,  Mr. 
So  and  So,  and  Mr.  Law.”  [Laughter.] 

The  member  of  Parliament  with  political  activities  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  theatrical  star — he  has  to  live 
in  the  limelight.  You  provide  the  limelight,  and  you  turn 
it  up,  or  turn  it  down,  as  you  please.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  other 
night,  addressing  a  gathering  of  Pressmen,  said  he  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  reverse  the 
process  and  criticize  Pressmen  in  return  for  their  criticism. 
That  is  a  very  natural  aspiration,  but  I  do  not  see  very  well 
how  he  will  realize  it.  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful  so  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  some  aspiration  unrealized.  I  will  not  imitate  Mr.  As¬ 
quith,  but  I  will  make  this  suggestion,  that  in  your  reports 
of  the  House  of  Commons  you  should  not  be  guided  entirely  by 
reputations.  You  should  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  new 
talent,  and,  whenever  you  see  it,  you  should  give  it  every 
encouragement  in  your  power.  [Cheers.]  In  doing  that  you 
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will  not  only  help  the  individual,  but  will  be  rendering  a  public 
service. 

The  beginning  of  all  careers  is  difficult,  but  I  know  of  no 
career  where  the  initial  steps  are  so  discouraging  as  that  of  a 
new  member  of  Parliament.  There  are  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  members  who  have  been  in  the  Press  Gallery,  and  some 
of  you  are  perhaps  misguided  enough  to  envy  members.  I 
remember  when  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  during 
those  all-night  sittings,  with  nothing  to  do,  I  said  to  myself, 
“  What  a  fool  you  were  to  land  yourself  in  such  a  hole  as  this  !  ” 
[Laughter.]  I  looked  up  at  the  Press  Gallery  and  envied  the  men 
there  because  there  was  at  least  some  object  in  them  being  there. 

Perhaps  you  sometimes  ask  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  the  House.  It  is  not 
altogether  brains.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  a  member 
of  the  Press  Gallery.  I  remember  in  my  early  days  I  used  to 
look  to  the  two  Front  Benches  with  a  reverence  which  I  do 
not  feel  now — [laughter] — and  sometimes  I  wished  that  some 
one  would  invent  a  machine  which  would  measure  with  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  the  ability  of  every  member  of  the  House, 
and  that  a  return  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  think  I  should  appreciate  that  now. 
I  am  afraid  it  would  mean  an  extraordinary  revelation. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  success  ?  Of  course,  it  is  mainly 
a  question  of  speaking  ;  but  it  is  speaking  with  a  qualification. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  fluent  speaking  counts 
for  less  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  greatest  of  Roman 
orators  once  said  that  no  man  could  expect  to  be  praised  because 
he  spoke  intelligently,  but  he  deserved  to  be  despised  if  he 
did  otherwise.  That  is  more  or  less  true  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fluent  speaking  does  not  count  for  much,  but 
good  speaking  counts  enormously.  And  there  are  two  classes 
of  good  speakers.  There  is  the  class  of  speaker  who  has  a 
natural  gift  for  speaking,  and  he  often  speaks  far  above  the 
ability  of  his  audience.  There  is  another  class  who  have  no 
natural  gift,  but  who  have  great  capacity.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  single  eloquent 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
decry  eloquence.  A  speech  which  is  not  eloquent  may  be 
better  than  a  speech  which  is  eloquent.  Eloquence,  like 
genius,  is  a  thing  apart.  There  is  plenty  of  rhetoric,  but 
after  all,  that  is  not  eloquence.  Eloquence  is  fire,  and  rhetoric, 
even  at  its  best,  is  fireworks.  [Cheers.] 
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Three  things  are  essential  for  good  speaking.  The  first  is 
elocution,  because  if  you  would  make  a  speech  successfully  it 
must  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  distinctly  heard. 
Another  necessity  is  that  the  speaker  should  think  only  of  his 
speech,  and  absolutely  forget  himself.  That  is  not  a  quality 
which  is  easily  acquired.  Then  there  is  the  quality  of  readi¬ 
ness  and  resource.  This  can  be  acquired  with  practice.  In 
war  it  is  not  only  the  calibre  of  the  guns  which  counts,  it  is 
having  the  right  guns  in  the  right  place.  In  Parliament  the 
bigger  the  calibre  of  the  guns  the  better,  but  at  all  costs  they 
must  be  quickfirers.  [Cheers.] 

Success  depends  as  its  first  essential  on  the  capacity  of 
speech,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  does  not  depend  only  on 
that.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  Parliamentary 
government — and  every  form  of  government  has  its  drawbacks 
—that  speaking  alone  counts  for  too  much.  I  believe  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  gift  of  speech  combined  with  those  other 
qualities,  organization,  and,  above  all,  foresight,  which  are 
more  necessary  than  any  other  to  the  successful  statesman. 
But,  fortunately,  something  more  is  required  even  in  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  the  power  of  speech.  A  man  must  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  those  upon  whose  support  he  relies.  [Cheers.]  He 
cannot  win  that  confidence  unless  he  wins  at  the  same  time 
the  reputation  of  not  playing  entirely  for  his  own  hand,  of  not 
thinking  only  of  his  own  ambition,  but  of  being  disinterested. 
I  think  that  is  a  reputation  which  is  not  easily  gained  unless 
it  is  in  reality  deserved.  [Cheers.] 

I  read  every  day  at  least  one  newspaper  which  does  not 
take  my  point  of  view.  I  have  read  many  things  which  do 
not  seem  to  me  entirely  flattering,  but  I  never  resent  them, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  writers  have  any  individual 
malice,  and  if  they  are  writing  for  any  cause,  what  harm 
can  they  do  ?  If  their  view  is  wrong,  it  does  not  matter. 
If  it  is  right,  well,  perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it  being 
known  that  it  is  right ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  spirit  in  which 
all  politicians,  who  must  not  be  too  thin-skinned  or  they  would 
give  up  the  job— [laughter]— ought  to  treat  comments  of  that 
kind.  I  have  pleasure  in  asking  you  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  Press  Gallery,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  who  are 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  provide  you  with 
the  raw  material,  are  indeed  often  surprised  at  the  magical 
way  in  which  you  turn  that  undigested  raw  material  into 
finished  grammatical  sentences.  [Cheers.] 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  ARMY 

[Speech  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  delivered  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  London, 
November  9,  1912.] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 
I  have  no  striking  announcement  to  make  to  you  to-night 
such  as  has  been  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  I  have  to  record,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  my  military 
advisers,  a  steady  progress  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  as  a 
whole.  [Cheers.]  But  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  past 
year,  I  suppose,  has  been  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  The  creation  of  the  new  flying  service  has  involved 
heavy  sacrifices  in  life,  but  even  as  British  and  Irish  soldiers 
have  never  shrunk  from  danger  before,  so  they  will  not  shrink 
now — [cheers] — and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  Britain  will  be  able  to  say  she  can  hold  her  own 
in  the  air  as  she  has  held  it  in  the  past  by  land  and  sea.  I 
believe  this  great  company  will  not  fail  to  give  its  meed  of 
praise  to  those  officers  and  men  who  discharge  their  duties 
in  this  hazardous  but  necessary  business.  [Cheers.] 

You  will  wish  to  know  the  state  of  the  Regular  Army 
itself.  The  numbers  are  fully  maintained,  and  again  I  speak 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  military  advisers  when  I  say 
that  its  efficiency  is  probably  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  The  King  honoured  the  manoeuvres 
with  his  presence  this  year,  and  I  would  say,  in  his  words, 
that  the  zeal  and  energy  shown  by  all  ranks  proves  that  the 
British  Army  is  determined  to  maintain  the  great  traditions 
of  the  past.  [Cheers.]  Should  occasion  arise,  I  can  say  with 
confidence  that  your  Army  is  not  only  efficient  but  is  ready. 
[Cheers.]  You  will  ask  me,  too,  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  other 
forces  of  the  Crown.  A  new  force  has  arisen  since  last  the 
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Army  was  responded  for  in  this  hall.  The  National  Reserve 
now  numbers  170,000  men — [cheers] — and  here  in  the  City  and 
County  of  London  you  have  contributed  far  more  than  your 
quota  to  this  wonderful  national  creation  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves — the  National  Reserve  ;  and  if  I  should  name  one 
man  who  has  contributed  to  it,  though  many  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  great  result,  I  would  refer  to  the  name  of  a 
man  who  is  honoured  in  the  City,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  [Cheers.] 

But  besides  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Reserve 
there  remains  that  great  army,  that  citizen  army,  the  second 
line  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  over¬ 
sea.  Of  these  I  would  say  that  they  are  great  in  numbers, 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  They  vary  in  their  length 
of  service.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  now  South 
Africa,  all  contribute  citizen  forces.  Some  have  longer  periods 
of  service  than  our  Territorial  Force,  some  have  shorter 
periods  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  all  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  which  rendeied  them  a  help  to  this  country  when  last 
she  called  upon  their  services.  Here  in  the  City  of  London  you 
are  not  likely  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
citizen  forces  of  the  Empire. 

We  do  not  forget  that  when  last  we  were  at  war  your 
predecessor,  Sir,  induced  the  City  of  London  to  raise  and 
equip  a  great  body  of  men,  who  rendered  splendid  service  to 
the  Crown.  [Cheers.]  We  do  not  forget  the  eulogy  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  their  services  not  only  by  their  commandant, 
Sir  Henry  Mackinnon,  who  now  holds  high  rank  in  the  British 
Army,  but  the  glowing  eulogy  which  their  honorary  colonel, 
Lord  Roberts,  in  his  memorable  message  of  October  2,  1900, 
bestowed  on  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers.  Those  who  have 
any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  of  our  second  line 
in  war  have  only  to  refer  to  Lord  Roberts’s  eulogy  of  the 
force  that  your  predecessor  raised.  Every  soldier  will  admit 
that  the  Territorial  Force  is  an  advance  in  efficiency  on  the 
volunteer  force  that  was  at  that  time  so  highly  praised  by 
the  great  field-marshal,  under  whom  it  was  then  my  privilege 
to  serve,  but  I  do  not  for  that  reason  mean  to  say  that  all  is 
well  or  all  is  perfect — far  from  it.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
great  efforts  must  be  made  if  the  forces  of  the  Crown  are  to 
continue  adequate  to  the  immense  responsibilities  that  press 
upon  this  country. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the  numbers  are  adequate — 
J  do  not  believe  they  are  ;  and  I  look  forward  to  a  special 
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effort  being  made  by  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  those  in  this 
hall,  to  raise  our  forces  up  to  the  full  numbers  required.  I 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  every  man  in  this  country  shall 
follow  out  the  same  dictate  of  civic  patriotism  for  which  this 
country  is  more  renowned  than  any  other  by  saying,  “  I  will 
extend  my  civic  patriotism  to  the  duty  of  defending  my 
country  and  my  Empire  ” — [cheers] — and  when  each  man  shall 
be  able  to  say,  “  Of  my  own  free  will  I  have  done  my  part.” 
[Cheers.] 
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THE  GREAT  IDEA 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Cape  Town,  on  July  18,  1899, 
during  the  Transvaal  crisis.] 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  great  reception  that  you  have  given  me  here  to-night. 
I  recognize  what  it  is  for:  it  is  for  the  work  and  the  idea. 
We  must  dismiss  the  personal.  I  have  listened  to-night  to  the 
various  addresses ;  they  carry  encouragement  towards  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  great  idea.  When  the  thought  came  to  get  through 
the  continent  it  was  a  mad  thought ;  it  was  the  idea  of  a  lunatic. 
That  is  what  they  said  ;  but  it  has  grown,  and  it  has  advanced, 
and  you  greet  me  here  to-night  because  you  see  that  it  has 
passed  from  the  era  of  imagination  to  practical  completion. 
It  is  now  not  a  question,  Sir,  of  the  lunacy  of  the  project ;  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  years  that  it  will  take  to  complete. 
The  only  awkward  thing  is  the  progress  of  time.  We  do  get 
older,  and  we  do  become  a  little  hurried  in  our  ideas  because  of 
that  terrible  time.  You  can  conquer  anything.  You  can 
conquer,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  even  raids,  but  time 
you  can  never  interfere  with ;  and  so  we  have  to  complete, 
with  all  the  rapidity  we  can,  the  project  that  is  before  us ;  that 
is,  the  project  of  uniting  the  North  and  the  South  of  Africa. 
Y ou  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  how,  or  rather  what  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  achieved  ?  Thanks  to  the  goodness  of  our  people, 
when  the  politicians  were  rather  timid,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  four  millions  of  money  to 
extend  the  railway  from  Bulawayo  in  the  direction  of  Egypt. 
That  sum  will  carry  us  to  the  borders  of  the  German  sphere ; 
that  is,  to  Tanganyika.  It  means  four  or  five  years  of  work,  but 
during  these  future  five  years  one  will  not  be  bothered  with 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  because  the  money  is  subscribed. 
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Then  I  hope  to  get  the  engineers  to  proceed  with  their  work 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  possible. 

Then  we  arrive  at  the  borders  of  the  German  territory,  and 
as  I  notice  you  have  referred  in  the  kindest  way  to  the  actions 
of  the  German  Emperor  towards  myself,  I  can  only  tell  you  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  he  is  a  big  man.  He  allowed  me  to 
understand  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  me,  and  I  discussed 
with  him  the  question  of  passing  through  his  territory  by  tele¬ 
graph  and  railway,  and  he  met  me  in  the  fairest  way,  and  gave 
me,  through  his  Ministers,  every  assistance.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  with  the  German  territory ;  and  I  can  only  add  that  I 
think  the  German  people  are  very  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
Emperor,  who  spends  his  whole  day  in  efforts  for  his  people. 
We  have  the  private  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  half 
an  Englishman.  Well,  Sir,  you  can  see  we  are  getting  on. 

And  then,  Sir,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  Lord  Kitchener 
in  London.  We  met  very  frequently,  and  we  rode  in  the 
morning  together — I  think  horse  exercise  increases  the  activity 
of  the  brain — and  we  came  to  a  distinct  understanding;  and 
I  think  you  will  hear  before  very  long  that  funds  have  been 
provided  for  Lord  Kitchener  to  proceed  from  Khartoum  to 
Uganda.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  on  several 
occasions.  We  met  at  Oxford.  Talking  of  Oxford,  really  one 
sometimes  feels  fortunate  in  having  done  very  wrong,  because 
it  brings  out  the  affection  and  support  of  one’s  people.  Some 
possessed  of  the  most  complete  rectitude  at  Oxford  thought  I 
was  unworthy  of  receiving  the  degree  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  me.  Perhaps  it  was  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me — I  mean  their  opposition.  I  went  to  Oxford 
with  the  great  general  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
fixed.  I  think,  Sir,  I  should  have  been  almost  nobody  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  opposition  to  me.  But  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  they  gave  me  a  greater  reception  than  Lord 
Kitchener ;  and  you  must  remember  that  they  were  not  mere 
undergraduates  of  eighteen,  but  Masters  of  Arts,  gentlemen 
with  grey  beards,  because,  after  the  day’s  proceedings,  the 
undergraduates  numbered  four  hundred  and  the  others  num¬ 
bered  five  thousand. 

Gentlemen,  I  mention  this  because  one’s  troubles  have 
brought  out  one’s  friends.  I  did  not  think  for  one  moment 
in  the  times  that  are  past  that  I  should  have  had  a  meeting 
like  this.  It  is  because  of  the  past  trouble,  of  the  necessity 
of  support,  and  because,  if  you  may  look  at  it  from  this  point 
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of  view,  of  the  persistency  of  one  s  action,  that  you  have  for¬ 
given  the  faults  for  the  greater  purpose. 

And,  Sir,  my  people  have  changed.  I  speak  of  the  English 
people,  with  their  marvellous  common  sense,  coupled  with 
their  powers  of  imagination — all  thoughts  of  a  Little  England 
are  over.  They  are  tumbling  over  each  other.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  to  show  which  side  are  the  greatest  and  most 
enthusiastic  Imperialists.  The  people  have  changed,  and  so 
have  all  the  parties,  just  like  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  at  a 
country  fair.  The  people  have  found  out  that  England  is 
small,  and  her  trade  is  large,  and  they  have  also  found  out 
that  other  people  are  taking  their  share  of  the  world,  and  en¬ 
forcing  hostile  tariffs.  The  people  of  England  are  finding  out 
that  “  trade  follows  the  flag,”  and  they  have  all  become  Im¬ 
perialists.  They  are  not  going  to  part  with  any  territory. 
And  the  bygone  ideas  of  nebulous  republics  are  over.  The 
English  people  intend  to  retain  every  inch  of  land  they  have 
got,  and  perhaps,  Sir,  they  intend  to  secure  a  few  more  inches. 
And  so  the  thought  of  my  country  has  changed.  When  I 
began  this  business  of  annexation,  both  sides  were  most  timid. 
They  would  ask  one  to  stop  at  Khama’s  country.  I  remember 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Chief  Secretary  imploring  me  to  stop  at  the 
Zambesi.  Mr.  Mayor,  excuse  me  for  using  the  word  “  I,” 
but  unfortunately  I  have  been  alone  in  these  efforts.  Now,  Sir, 
they  won’t  stop  anywhere ;  they  have  found  out  that  the  world 
is  not  quite  big  enough  for  British  trade  and  the  British  flag, 
and  that  the  operation  of  even  conquering  the  planets  is  only 
something  which  has  yet  to  be  known.  I  have  little  doubt 
about  the  Colonial  people,  and  in  saying  so  I  cover  in  the 
Colonial  people  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  English.  Notwith¬ 
standing  my  past  little  temporary  difficulty,  if  we  were  all  to 
accept  equal  rights,  I  feel  convinced  that  we  should  all  be 
united  on  the  proposition  that  Africa  is  not,  after  all,  big 
enough  for  us. 

And,  gentlemen,  with  that  comes  the  development  of  our 
own  country.  If  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  Prime 
Minister,  when  I  was  told  that  I  only  thought  of  things  outside 
of  one’s  country,  I  naturally  said,  as  I  say  now,  “  Look  at  the 
statute-book,  the  records  of  Colonial  and  local  legislation,  and 
think  of  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  and  the  noble  position  to 
which  Cape  Town  itself  has  attained,  and  remember  now  that 
these  results  have  accrued  from  the  development  of  the  North.” 
Gentlemen,  this  country  is  only  just  beginning,  and  I  consider 
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that  I  am  only  just  beginning;  my  public  life  has  only  just 
begun. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  we  have  the  money  and  we 
have  a  plan  arranged,  and  the  right  to  go  to  Egypt.  I  think  that 
will  take  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  one’s  life.  Can  you 
expect  more  ?  What  we  have  to  guard  against — and  I  see  a 
representative  here  from  Port  Elizabeth — is,  that  with  de¬ 
velopment  we  do  not  lose  the  idea  of  union.  As  we  make  new 
states,  we  must  not  have  the  North  going  from  us  to  fresh  ports 
and  fresh  outlets.  We  must  try,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  con¬ 
tinent  together.  It  is  perfectly  possible.  I  must  not  touch 
on  politics  to-night,  but  if  we  could  only  get  a  united  feeling, 
Africa  would  be  united  to  Tanganyika.  That  is  number  two 
we  have  to  work  for.  I  personally  have  to  work  for  my  railway 
to  Egypt,  and  my  telegraph  to  Egypt,  and  you  have  to  work 
with  me  for  that  greater  object,  the  union  of  the  country.  I 
have  often  stated  it,  but  if  you  were  to  go  up  in  a  balloon,  how 
ridiculous  it  would  appear  to  you  to  see  all  these  divided  states, 
divided  tariffs,  divided  peoples  ;  the  Almighty  made  them  one, 
and  it  is  our  work  also  to  unite  them.  I  hope  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us  on  the  existence  of  a  temptation  in  the  wealth 
of  the  North  will  pass  to  the  thought  of  union.  I  only  wish 
I  had  a  Johannesburg;  if  only  one  had  a  Johannesburg,  one 
could  unite  the  country  to-morrow  ;  and  in  the  present  trouble 
if  some  of  those  who  have  thoughts  different  from  us  would 
think  of  the  great  object  of  union,  all  would  be  right.  Then 
you  would  have  a  great  commonwealth,  then  you  would  have  a 
union  of  states  ;  then  I  think,  apart  from  my  mother-country, 
there  would  be  no  place  in  the  world  that  would  compete  with 
it.  You  have  the  sheep,  the  wine,  the  gold,  the  diamonds, 
and  the  health,  and  a  marvellous  climate.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  to  touch  this  ;  there  is  no  place  to  touch  it  for  the 
beauty  of  its  climate  and  the  variety  of  its  products,  and  yet 
we  stupid  human  mortals  are  quarrelling  over  the  equality 
of  rights,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  great  country  that  has  been 
given  to  us.  But  I  must  not  wander  into  politics.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  have  obtained  the  money  to  go  to  the  North — 
money  for  all  work  during  the  next  five  years — and  I  hope  that 
from  Egypt  they  will  come  down  to  meet  us.  I  look  upon  the 
question  of  the  trans-continental  telegraph  and  railway  as 
practically  over ;  it  is  now  merely  a  question  of  time. 

I  am  supported,  Sir,  in  my  work  by  the  reception  you  have 
given  me  to-night.  I  am  supported  by  the  addresses  that  I 
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have  received  from  every  part  of  the  country.  I  am  supported, 
too,  by  the  telegrams  I  have  received.  Would  you  believe  it  ? 

I  received  to-day  one  hundred  telegrams  from  the  Paarl. 
There  is  some  terrible  conspiracy  on.  They  all  come  from 
Dutch  names.  I  should  recommend  Ons  Land  to  inquire  into 
it  to-morrow.  And,  Sir,  I  am  told  on  referring  them  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Faure,  that  they  are  Dutch  of  the  very  best  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Paarl.  There  is  something  very  wrong  going  on, 
and  the  Commissie  van  Toezigt  will  have  to  meet.  But  it  is  a 
fact,  Sir,  that  apart  from  the  addresses  that  you  have  given  me 
to-day,  I  have  received  these  telegrams  which  I  mention ;  and 
there  is  also  from  my  own  district,  lying  here  on  the  table,  an 
address  signed  entirely  by  Dutch  names.  That  is  what  we 
are  working  for :  not  only  union  of  the  country,  but  union  of 
the  races ;  and,  if  I  may  put  it,  that  will  come  right  once  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  is  accepted — equal  rights  for  every 
civilized  man  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

Once  the  competition  between  us  is  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
man  coming  to  the  front,  be  he  a  German,  or  be  he  a  Frenchman, 
or  be  he  a  Russian,  or  be  he  a  Dutchman,  or  be  he  an  English¬ 
man,  the  question  is  over.  I  remember  some  years  ago  when  I 
was  Prime  Minister,  being  present  at  a  meeting  at  Stellenbosch, 
and  at  the  college  there  I  saw  the  young  men,  with  their  intelli¬ 
gent  faces,  and  I  felt  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  question 
of  equal  rights  on  an  equal  basis.  I  felt  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear.  I  felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  on  account  of  the 
domination,  and  the  vigour,  and  the  physical  energy  of  my  race. 
I  don't  think  that  they  have  much  to  fear  if  we  can  only  accept 
that  programme,  which  covers  everything.  Y ou  need  not  then 
talk  of  this  law  or  of  that  law  if  you  can  get  the  thought  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  minds  of  those  who  share  this  country  with 
us  that  all  we  want  is  equal  rights ;  that  the  Almighty  has 
made  this  country  one,  and  you  cannot  make  divisions.  You 
can  draw  imaginary  lines,  but  we  are  all  one ;  and  I  would  say, 
Sir,  it  is  of  no  good  my  trying  to  go  to  Egypt,  or  thinking  out 
thoughts  of  union,  if  we  are  not  all  one.  I  speak  as  representing 
a  state  which  is  no  longer  the  despised  Rhodesia,  a  country, 
as  Mr.  Van  der  Walt  once  put  it  so  well,  which  only  produces 
native  women  and  whip  sticks.  It  is  a  gold-producing  country, 
and  Africa  is  going  to  look  to  it  with  the  same  amount  of  keen 
desire  as  it  looks  to  the  Transvaal.  It  is  with  those  thoughts 
and  those  feelings  that  I  speak  to-night.  You  have  spoken  of 
getting  to  Egypt.  I  say,  Yes,  that  is  good.  But  if  I  go  to 
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Egypt  I  want  to  leave  behind  me  a  union  of  states  that  shares 
in  that,  a  union  of  young  men  who  can  give  their  lives  to  the 
development  of  these  unknown  countries.  They  will  have 
their  liberty  in  that  union,  be  they  of  English  or  be  they  of 
Dutch  birth.  That  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  True,  our  aim  is 
the  development  of  the  Daik  Continent;  but  surely  one  should 
have  the  thought  and  the  desire  that  this  country,  of  which 
one  thinks  so  much,  the  Cape  Colony,  should  have  a  share  in 
that  development.  One  should  think  of  the  development  of 
Cape  Colony  in  the  development  of  those  new  territories.  Do 
you  think  there  can  be  any  satisfaction  in  taking  those  new 
territories,  knowing  they  will  pass  only  to  others,  even  to  those 
of  my  race,  those  from  my  own  country,  England  ?  I  would 
like  you  to  share  in  that  development.  And  so,  when  you  con¬ 
gratulate  me  on  doing  this  work,  when  you  say,  “  We  wish 
you  well,”  when  you  say,  “'We  wish  you  success,”  I  reply, 
“  Share  with  me  the  object  and  the  intent  that  led  to  it,  and 
we  will  make  this  country  unite  south  of  the  Zambesi.”  How 
are  we  going  to  do  that  ?  It  all  lies  in  the  adoption  of  that 
simple  sentence  that  we  will  have  equal  rights  for  every  civilized 
man  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
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[Speech  on  the  National  Insurance  Act  at  the  Old  Kent  Road 
Baths,  on  January  15,  1913.] 

Dr.  Smith,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  go  back  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  May  4,  1911.  A  wonderful 
little  man  is  introducing  a  great,  far-reaching,  novel,  and  even 
startling  scheme  of  State  intervention  into  the  social  conditions 
of  the  people.  He  has  just  fought  and  won  a  splendid  cam¬ 
paign.  He  has  turned  the  course  of  taxation  in  this  country7 — 
permanently  turned  it — down  democratic  and  fruitful  channels. 
He  has  fought  a  life  and  death  contest  with  those  eager  to 
fasten  again  round  our  wrists  the  cramping  fetters  of  protection. 
[Applause.]  At  the  close  of  that  most  memorable  conflict 
he  might  fairly  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire  and  seek  a 
well-earned  rest.  His  friends  could  not  have  denied  his  claim. 
His  enemies  would  have  at  once  struck  up  a  joyous  “  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  !  ”  [Laughter.]  But  no  !  Here  he  is  starting 
out  on  a  new  campaign — a  campaign  made  possible  by  the 
bounteous  income  placed  at  our  disposal  by  his  own  budget  of 
1909-10.  Here  he  is — a  new  David  starting  out  to  fight  the 
Goliath  of  Sickness,  Misery,  and  Distress.  [Loud  cheers.] 
And  why  ?  Do  you  think  he  was  out  for  popularity  ?  Not 
exactly.  Why,  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  the  quidnuncs 
would  have  told  you  that  so  much  do  people  dislike  compulsion, 
that  Lloyd  George’s  Insurance  Act  was  the  best  vote-catcher 
Toryism  had  at  the  by-elections.  And  only  so  recently  as 
November  14,  Tory  leaders  went  to  the  Albert  Hall  quite 
confident  that  it  was  all  over  except  the  shouting.  So  cock¬ 
sure  were  they  that  they  tore  up  the  Referendum,  boldly 
declared  for  the  full  Tariff  Reform  programme,  struck  a  first- 
class  fighting  attitude,  and  shouted  to  the  four  winds,  “  Let 
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’em  all  come!”  [Laughter.]  Yes,  but  look  at  ’em  now! 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  they  look  as  if  they  were 
uncommonly  sorry  they  spoke.  They’ve  done  little  else  than 
explain  away  ever  since. 

Well,  but,  Dr.  Smith,  I  have  asked  why  did  we  put  our  hands 
to  this  colossal  task  ?  The  reason  is  perfectly  simple.  We 
saw  that  without  legislative  compulsion,  more  than  half 
our  working-class  population  would  continue  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  ‘‘rainy  day.”  We  saw  what  comfort  that 
provision  had  brought  to  those  who  had  voluntarily  acquired 
the  Friendly  Society  spirit,  we  saw  what  avoidable  misery 
its  absence  brought  in  its  train  ;  we  saw  that  those  who  had  not 
acquired  the  Friendly  Society  spirit  of  thrift  and  foresight 
were  not  likely  in  any  large  numbers  so  to  do,  unless  the  State 
stepped  in.  So  we  stepped  in  and  said,  ‘‘  All  those  six  or 
seven  millions  who  have  made  no  provision  for  a  rainy  day 
must  do  under  legislative  compulsion  that  which  the  other 
six  millions  have  done  voluntarily.”  That  is  the  Insurance 
Act  in  a  sentence.  [Loud  applause.]  And  what  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  policy  ?  In  six  short  months  we  have  doubled 
the  number  of  people  ready  for  the  rainy  day.  Gentlemen  ! 
that  is  an  achievement  of  the  most  stupendous  and  far-reaching 
character.  It’s  the  biggest  thing  this  country  has  seen  for 
generations.  No  doubt  many  of  those  who  have  been  brought 
in  under  compulsion  don’t  like  it — for  the  moment.  But 
before  they  know  where  they  are,  that  which  they  have 
done  under  compulsion  they  will  be  doing  as  a  regular  and 
acquired  habit.  In  six  months  you’ll  all  be  talking  as  if 
you’d  been  Friendly  Society  members  all  your  lives.  By  legis¬ 
lation  you  will  once  again  have  developed  a  sense  of  duty. 
[Applause.] 

But  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you  to  consider 
the  attitude  of  Toryism  generally  towards  this  great  en¬ 
deavour.  I  say  generally.  There  were  some  noble  exceptions — 
men  whose  patriotism  rose  superior  to  their  desire  for  mere 
party  success.  But  I  regret  to  say  they  were  few  and  far 
between.  Gentlemen !  Remember !  Toryism  is  patriotic, 
Toryism  is  Imperial,  Toryism  wears  the  phylacteries  of 
patriotism  on  its  forehead,  its  arms,  and  its  breast.  Day  by 
day  it  gives  thanks  that  it  is  not  as  the  Radicals  are — Little 
Englanders— thinking  of  every  country  save  their  own.  [Loud 
laughter.]  Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  were  a  Tory — [laughter] 
—I  don’t  want  to  tax  your  powers  of  imagination  unduly— 
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[renewed  laughter] — if  I  were  a  Tory,  confronted  with  this 
great  patriotic  effort,  I  think  this  is  what  I  should  have  said, 
“  Goodness  knows,  there’s  a  lot  of  misery  and  distress  about ! 
And  I  want  men  and  women  sound,  strong,  and  healthy  to 
steward  adequately  the  British  heritage.  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  the  many  rickety  shoulders  upon  which  rests  the 
burden  of  Empire.  I  want  tough  lads  for  the  Navy,  hardy 
lads  for  the  Army.  I  want  lads  that  can  face  the  heat  of 
the  plains,  the  snows  of  the  mountains,  the  hardships  of  the 
desert.”  [Applause.]  This  thing  isn’t  perhaps  perfect :  nothing 
human  ever  is.  In  the  main,  it  is  soundly  executed — fashioned 
by  hands  directed  by  skill,  knowledge,  and  sympathy.  Sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  actual  experience  it  may  need  adjustment 
in  detail  here  and  there.  Time  and  the  actual  test  of  working 
experience  alone  can  show.  Still,  with  its  Sanatorium  benefit, 
its  Sickness  benefit,  its  Medical  benefit,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  its  thirty-shilling  welcome  for  the  new  baby — 
[applause] — this  thing  will  not  only  be  a  perfect  godsend 
for  the  poor  folk,  it  is  the  soundest  and  sanest  piece  of 
solid  Imperialism  over  which  the  Union  Jack  has  ever  waved. 
[Loud  cheering.]  That  being  so — this  is  not  the  time  to  play 
the  dog-in-the-manger.  My  patriotism  compels  me  to  back 
this  thing. 

‘‘You  Radicals  !  ” — I  am  still  talking  as  if  I  were  a  Tory — 
“  I’m  out  against  your  one  man  one  vote,  your  Home  Rule, 
your  Welsh  Disestablishment,  your  Lloyd  George  finance. 
I’m  out  against  them  all,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  As  for  your 
Free  Trade  policy,  I’m  out  against  that,  too  :  I  wish  to  goodness 
I  wasn’t.  But  this  Insurance  Act  of  yours  is  in  a  different 
category.  It  is  right !  It  is  human !  It  is  patriotic !  It 
is  timely  !  [Loud  applause.]  For  the  sake  of  the  old  country, 
I’ll  give  you  a  hand  with  it.” 

Here,  I  close  my  speech  as  a  Tory. 

Now  that  strikes  me  as  the  patriotic  line — and  that  is  the 
line  Toryism  took  at  the  outset.  They  gave  us  the  first  and 
second  reading  without  a  division.  At  the  close  of  his  second 
reading  speech  on  May  24,  1911,  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  on  behalf 
of  the  Opposition,  said,  ‘‘If  we  were  to  set  our  minds  to  the 
task  we  could  make  considerable  capital  out  of  the  feeling  which 
exists  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  we  are  not  going  to  do  it.”  Not  going  to  do  it !  Oh, 
no  !  Ask  the  Radical  candidates  at  the  by-elections  since  that 
date,  and  I  think  the  answer  is  “  Oh,  no  !  Not  half !  ”  [Roars 
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of  laughter.]  I  could  not  and  do  not  apply  the  comment  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Forster. 

I  admit  at  the  outset  Toryism  as  a  whole  took  the  right 
and  patriotic  line.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  a  kind  of  latter- 
day  Good  Samaritan  with  the  oil  and  twopence.  [Laughter.] 
For  the  moment  some  of  his  friends  might  even  have  lifted 
a  warning  finger  and  said,  “Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you!”  [Loud  laughter.]  But  there  was  no 
need  for  the  warning.  The  danger  rapidly  passed  ;  the  glass 
began  to  fall;  it  steadily  went  from  “Fair”  to  “Rainy,” 
and  from  “Rainy”  to  “Dirty”  weather — [cheers] — and  the 
more  you  tapped  it  the  more  it  backed.  [Renewed  cheers.] 
Why  ?  Because  the  thing  was  so  novel,  so  complex  in  its 
compulsion,  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  poor  people  began 
to  get  anxious,  fidgety,  apprehensive.  Your  small  employer 
wanted  to  know  what  the  dickens  Lloyd  George  meant  by 
it.  Your  servant  girl  thought  it  was  “like  his  impudence” 
— [laughter] — and  her  mistress  said  she  quite  agreed,  and  took 
her  down  to  the  Albert  Hall  in  her  motor-car.  [More  laughter.] 
There’s  a  bit  of  Socialism  for  you !  How  did  Toryism  act  in 
this  juncture  ?  Did  it  go  round  explaining,  placating,  justi¬ 
fying,  assuaging  ?  Not  at  all !  Never  a  man  or  woman  of  you 
with  an  anxiety  or  an  apprehension  who  did  not  find  at  his  or 
her  elbow  an  eager  sympathizer  fomenting  irritation,  exploiting 
apprehension,  encouraging  objection,  counselling  resistance. 

But  that’s  all  over  now.  The  waiting  period  is  over,  and  for 
those  eligible,  for  them  the  benefits  are  ready.  And  there  is 
a  little  comment  I  took  out  of  the  leading  article  in  a  London 
evening  paper  on  Monday — I  will  tell  you  which  when  I  have 
read  the  extract. 

'  ‘  When  the  Daily  Mail  and  T imes  were  making  their  strident 
appeals  to  the  ignorance  and  susceptibility  of  the  servants’ 
hall,  a  weaker  man  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  have  been 
shaken  by  the  commotion.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  stuck  to  his  plan,  undeterred  by  unintelligent  and 
artificial  clamour ;  the  fire  of  straw  quickly  burned  itself  out, 
and  to-day  the  very  catch-words  of  the  Albert  Hall  crowd 
are  forgotten.” 

That  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  [Loud  laughter.] 
How  these  Tory  journals  love  each  other  just  now  ! 

Which  brings  me  to  a  slight  digression,  indulgence  in  which 
I  cannot  resist.  Nine  years  ago,  Toryism  told  you  that 
preferential  trading  with  the  Oversea  Dominions  was  vital, 
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if  the  Empire  was  to  be  saved  from  ultimate  dismemberment. 
It  told  you  a  food  tax  was  vital  to  preferential  trading ;  it 
told  you  Preference  and  its  concomitant  food  tax  were  vital, 
were  urgent,  would  brook  no  delay.  They  were  labelled 
“  Immediate.”  That  was  nine  years  ago.  So  they  are  more 
urgent,  more  pressing  than  ever.  Because  clearly,  according 
to  Toryism’s  belief,  we  must  be  nine  years  nearer  the  breakers 
— [loud  laughter] — and  yet  Toryism  to-day  says,  “  This  vital 
matter,  this  urgent  matter,  this  matter  which  brooks  no  delay, 
is  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the  next  election.  It  must  be  out  of 
sight  till  the  second  election.”  And  the  reason  ?  It  is  frankly 
stated  in  last  night’s  Evening  News.  “  The  majority  of  the 
party”  ( i.e .  the  Tory  party),  “  while  still  believing  in  the  policy 
as  a  beneficent  one,  has  felt  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is 
not  popular  at  the  moment,  and  has  decided,  in  view  of  the 
many  dangers  threatening  the  country  from  Radical  mis- 
government,  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  time.”  ‘‘It  is  not  popular 
at  the  moment.”  Suppose  Lloyd  George  had  adopted 
Toryism’s  policy.  He  would  have  laid  his  Insurance  Bill 
aside  for  a  time,  and  you  would  still  have  been  waiting  for 
benefits  that  are  now  ready  to  hand,  if  needed.  [Applause.] 
Laid  aside  for  a  time,  because  not  popular  at  the  moment ! 
A  more  brazenly  cynical  statement  I  don’t  remember.  Why, 
if  that  had  been  the  policy  of  the  past,  we  should  still  be  waiting 
for  the  reforms,  the  fruits  of  which  we  have  long  enjoyed. 
Thank  goodness  there’s  some  pluck  left  in  politics  !  [Cheers.] 
It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  her  politicians  decline 
to  fight  a  thing  through  just  because  it  is  not  popular  at  the 
moment.  Then,  indeed,  you  can  get  ready  to  put  the  shutters 
up.  [Applause.]  But  let  me  come  back  to  the  Insurance  Act. 
I’ll  talk  to  you  later  about  the  Preference  policy  that  is  so 
imperially  and  imperatively  vital  and  urgent  and  pressing — 
that  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  it  for  some  time 
to  come,  if  at  all.  [Laughter.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — honestly,  when  I  think  of  all  the 
things  they  have  been  told  about  this  Insurance  scheme  in 
the  past  eighteen  months,  I  believe  some  of  the  poor  people 
must  be  amazed  to  find  that  the  benefits  are  after  all  real. 
Some  of  you  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  benefits 
were  a  gigantic  fraud — a  swindling  confidence  trick  perpetrated 
upon  your  credulity  by  self-seeking  Radical  politicians ; 
some  of  you  must  have  thought  that  we  were  taking  your 
hard-earned  fourpences  to  give  ourselves  £400  a  year,  taking 
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your  fourpences  to  make  fat  jobs  for  our  Radical  pals.  [Loud 
laughter.]  But,  gentlemen,  the  clouds  of  misrepresentation 
have  rolled  away  ;  pluck  and  perseverance  have  won  through. 
And  those  quick-change  artists,  the  Tory  street-corner  spell¬ 
binders,  will  soon  need  to  change  their  course  on  to  another  tack. 
Yes,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  them  doing  it.  Before  long,  or  I  am 
mistaken — you  will  be  told  that  it  was  Toryism  that  paved 
the  way  to  National  Insurance.  [Laughter.]  Just  as  you 
are  told  to-day  that  Toryism  paved  the  way  to  old-age  pensions. 
[More  laughter.] 

Ah,  gentlemen,  when  a  reform  is  an  accomplished  and 
established  success,  it  has  many  eager  parents  !  And  the  most 
eager  are  those  who  did  their  best  to  strangle  it  at  birth.  And 
so  it  will  be  here.  As  this  child  of  ours  grows  in  strength  and 
vigour,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  those  who 
watched  over  its  cradle  with  tender  care  and  solicitude. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.]  There  isn’t  a  Tory  supplicant  for  your 
votes  who  won’t  be  soon  claiming  that  it  was  he  who  wet- 
nursed  it  though  the  critical  days  of  infancy.  Captain  Mar¬ 
ry  at’ s  Japhet,  you  will  remember,  went  through  life  in  search 
of  a  father ;  but  the  Insurance  Act  will  never  need  to  set 
out  on  that  quest.  [Laughter.]  I  fancy  I  can  hear  them  at 
the  street  corner,  telling  you  that  whilst  Radicalism  screwed 
the  contributions  out  of  you,  Toryism  secured  the  benefits. 
[Loud  laughter.]  Well,  well !  We  shall  survive  all  that. 
And  while  Toryism  is  floundering  in  the  quagmire  of  Protec¬ 
tion,  taking  care  never  to  mention  that  which  nine  years  ago 
was  imperially  and  imperatively  urgent,  and  marked  “Express 
delivery,”  you  and  I  will  go  forward  courageously  and  cir¬ 
cumspectly,  striking  aside  abuse,  uprooting  injustice,  equaliz¬ 
ing  opportunity,  lighting  up  the  dark  places,  and  bringing 
hope  and  comfort  to  those  who  have  for  too  long  sat  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  sorrow,  neglect,  and  disregard.  [Loud  and  long 
applause.] 
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[Speech  of  the  Irish  Unionist  Leader,  delivered  at  Belfast, 
September  18,  1912.] 

Lord  Erne  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 
I  do  indeed  feel  proud  to  stand  to-day  before  this  magnificent 
assemblage  of  my  determined  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  met 
here  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  gravity  of 
the  situation.  It  is  no  spirit  of  defiance,  but  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  with  God’s  help  we  will  keep  what  we  have  got. 
[Cheers.]  I  thank  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given  me,  and 
I  thank  those  who  have  so  successfully  inaugurated  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  here  to-day  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  care  nothing  about 
personal  gratification  in  these  matters  except  so  far  that  it 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  mutual  confidence  existing 
between  you  and  me  which  enables  me  to  take  my  place  as  a 
soldier  in  the  fighting  line :  not  only  here,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  help  you  to  defeat  the  most  nefarious,  the  most 
unprovoked  conspiracy  against  your  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  has  ever  confronted  a  free,  a  blameless,  and  a  God¬ 
fearing  people.  [Cheers.] 

If  this  was  an  ordinary  political  meeting — which  it  is  not 
— I  suppose  I  would  be  called  upon  according  to  the  usual 
traditions  of  politics  to  say  something  about  that  great  gym¬ 
nast,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill — [boohs  and  laughter]— and  his 
recent  utterances.  I  have  no  time  to  follow  his  gymnastics 
or  his  gyrations.  We  are  here  on  serious  business,  more  serious 
perhaps  than  some  realize,  but  I  hope  you  and  every  one  of  you 
realize  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  are  not  going  to  be  trifled  with 
any  longer.  [Cheers.] 

Why  do  we  hold  this  demonstration  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  For  a  whole  year,  commencing  at  Craigavon, 
just  a  year  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Radicals,  under  the  advice 
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of  Mr.  John  Redmond — [boohs] — were  going  about  saying 
there  was  no  Ulster  question,  and  at  a  time  when  many  people 
believed  that  Ulster  was  only  a  name  and  a  myth  and  did  not 
exist  at  all,  we  commenced  our  campaign.  We  laid  down  clear 
and  definite  fines.  We  warned  the  Government,  and  we  told 
them  that  we  stood  where  the  men  stood  in  1893 — [cheers] — 
that  our  motto  was  the  same,  and  that  we  would  not,  and  we 
will  not,  have  Home  Rule.  [Prolonged  cheers.]  Yes,  and  then 
you  remember  we  followed  that  up  with  the  great  meetings  of 
all  the  Churches,  who,  thank  God,  are  one  upon  this  great 
question.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  suppose  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  that 
has  ever  taken  place  was  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
Belfast,  when  some  35,000  members  of  that  Church  came  there 
and  filled  every  hall,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  God  that  they 
serve  announced  their  determination  for  the  protection  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  The  Methodist  body  did  the  same, 
and  the  Church  of  Ireland  passed  resolutions  to  exactly  the 
same  effect.  And  then  we  had  the  provocative  attempt  of 
Winston  Churchill  to  come  into  the  Ulster  Hall  to  prove  that 
his  father  was  a  liar.  [Laughter  and  boohs.]  Then  we  wound 
up  with  the  great  meeting  at  Balmoral,  at  which  I  know  many 
of  you  were  present.  What  effect  has  all  that  had  upon  the 
Government  ?  Why,  they  have  treated  it  as  so  much  empty 
frothing  and  boasting ;  they  have  paid  no  heed  to  it.  What  do 
they  care  about  the  Protestant  Churches  in  this  country ;  what 
do  they  care  about  the  community  of  Presbyterian,  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  Methodist?  [A  Voice:  “Nothing.”]  Nothing 
at  all ;  they  only  care  about  the  English  Nonconformist  con¬ 
science,  which  for  its  own  purpose  and  largely  to  its  shame  is 
prepared  to  desert  its  fellow-co-religionists  in  this  country  for 
political  and  party  purposes.  The  Government  have  gone 
on.  Sometimes  they  flirt  with  us,  sometimes  they  try  to  cajole 
us,  sometimes  they  flatter  us,  sometimes  they  abuse  us,  and 
may  I  honestly  say  that  is  the  attitude  I  like  best.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.] 

But  in  all  that  they  have  been  trifling  with  us,  and  in  the 
words  of  our  great  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law — God  bless  him ! 
[cheers] — “  the  Government  have  now  made  it  perfectly  plain 
that  if  they  have  any  policy  at  all,  that  policy  is  to  force  this 
million  of  people  in  the  northern  corner  of  Ulster  to  accept 
of  an  allegiance  which  they  look  upon  with  horror,  and  which, 
indeed,  they  refuse  to  accept.”  And,  as  William  Watson,  the 
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poet,  in  those  magnificent  verses  that  were  published  the 
other  day,  said,  they  have — 

Spurned  her,  repulsed  her — 

Great-hearted  Ulster  ; 

Flung  her  aside. 

Yes,  they  have  waged  war  upon  the  most  law-abiding  people 
and  the  most  faithful  constituents  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
What  are  we  to  do  under  these  grave  and  responsible  circum¬ 
stances  ?  Does  anybody  advise  us  to  surrender?  [“No,” 
and  cheers.]  Just  let  us  see  where  we  stand.  The  Government 
for  party  purposes  have  deprived  us  of  our  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection.  They  even  declined  to  allow — great  democratic 
Government  as  they  are — they  even  declined  to  allow  the 
people  to  decide.  They  say  we  must  submit  to  and  live  under 
a  constitution  which  has  never  been  submitted  either  to  us 
or  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  I  say,  to  ask 
any  man  to  adopt  and  live  under  a  constitution  which  he  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  upon  is  a 
tyranny  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Therefore,  you  see,  we  are  driven  to  do  what 
we  ourselves  think  right  and  best,  and  we  will  not  shrink.  And 
whilst  we  deprecate  any  acts  of  aggression,  with  the  help  of 
God  we  are  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  aggression 
of  others.  [Cheers.]  But  while  the  Government  profess  to 
remain  unmoved,  we  have,  as  you  have  been  already  told, 
some  consolation  in  the  better  feeling  expressed  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  by-elections.  In  addition  to  that,  we  now 
have  behind  us  the  whole  Unionist  party  in  Great  Britain. 
[Cheers.]  We  thank  our  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  [Cheers.] 
He  has  used  words  which  were  the  words  of  a  straightforward 
and  honourable  gentleman.  Let  his  words  be  inscribed  in  every 
household  in  Ulster.  “  If  the  Government,”  he  said  when 
challenged  in  the  House  of  Commons — “  if  the  Government 
attempt  under  existing  conditions  to  drive  the  people  of  Ulster 
by  force  out  of  the  protection  of  this  House  of  Commons  and  of 
British  law,  I  could  imagine  no  means  too  strong  for  the  people 
of  Ulster  to  take  to  prevent  it.”  [Cheers.] 

These  are  the  words  of  the  man  who  has  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  Unionist  party  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland 
— [cheers] — and  on  your  behalf  we  thank  him  for  having  put 
our  case  in  such  a  way  as  leaves  it  open  to  us  to  go  forward 
and  take  every  step  that  we  may  think  necessary  under  existing 
circumstances,  even  to — though  may  God  prevent  the  necessity 
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of  it — even  to  the  use  of  force,  to  repel  those  who  would  try 
and  override  us  with  this  nefarious  scheme.  [Cheers.] 
There  are  two  courses  open  to  us,  to  advance  or  to  retreat. 
[A  Voice:  “  No  retreat.”]  I  use  these  words  advisedly,  and 
you  will  see  why  in  a  moment.  We  propose,  with  the  most 
solemn  deliberation,  and  if  you  approve,  to  advance.  [Cheers.] 
On  Ulster  Day  we  will  lay  foundations  for  our  advance,  and 
we  will  enter  into  the  most  solemn  covenant  in  all  humility, 
and  in  no  sense  of  defiance — a  solemn  covenant  one  with  the 
other  that  in  all  the  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  resist 
this  Home  Rule  scheme,  even  if  it  becomes  law,  we  will  advance 
as  one  man.  [Cheers.]  Well,  now,  under  these  circumtances 
what  more  natural  than  that  I  should  have  selected  Ennis¬ 
killen  to  open  the  campaign — [cheers] — and  what  more  natural 
than  that  having  come  to  Enniskillen  I  should  then  go  on  to 
Derry.  [Renewed  cheers.]  It  is  but  the  repetition  of  history. 
You  all  know  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Newtownbutler.  You 
remember  when  our  enemies,  or  rather  the  enemies  of  our 
ancestors,  were  drawn  up  5,000  strong  under  McCarthy  and 
Hamilton,  and  when,  as  Macaulay  says,  the  Inniskilliners  were 
under  3,000,  and  had  marched  in  such  haste  that  they  had 
brought  only  one  day’s  provisions ;  an  army,  as  he  says,  made 
up  of  gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  fighting  not  for  pay  but  for  their 
lands,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  God,  as  you  are 
fighting  to-day.  [Cheers.]  They  had  to  fight  or  retreat,  and 
Colonel  Wolseley — a  name  that  will  always  go  down  in  the 
history  of  Enniskillen  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  honourable 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  liberty — called  his  little 
army  together,  as  we  call  you  together  to-day,  and  he  said : 
“  You  are  here  under  great  odds  and  great  difficulties,  and  I  put 
to  you  the  question,  because  it  is  your  responsibility,  Advance 
or  retreat  ?  ”  and  the  whole  army  roared,  "  Advance.”  [Cheers.] 
And  I  put  to  you  now  this  question,  for  it  is  your  responsibility 
not  mine  :  Do  you  want  your  leaders  to  advance  or  retreat  ? 
[Cries  of  “Advance,”  and  prolonged  cheering,  hats  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  being  waved  enthusiastically.] 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  it  was  that  very  day  upon  which 
they  decided  to  advance  that  they  routed  the  enemy  as  we  are 
going  to  do.  It  was  on  that  same  day,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
battle  of  Newtownbutler,  that  the  boom  thrown  across  the 
Foyle  was  burst  and  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  relieved. 
It  was  Enniskillen  and  Derry  that  defeated  James  the  Second, 
which  was  probably  the  turning  point  in  history  for  the  laying 
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of  the  permanent  foundations  of  your  and  my  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  Belfast  was  then  a  little  village  ;  it  is  now  one 
of  the  great  commercial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
product  of  the  Union ;  and  in  the  coming  struggle  it  will  not 
be  merely  Enniskillen  and  Derry,  but  it  will  be  Enniskillen, 
Derry,  and  Belfast — [cheers] — that  will  enable  us  to  defeat 
any  enemy  with  which  we  are  confronted.  Well,  I  take  it  that 
your  answer  to  my  question  is  “  Advance.”  [Cheers.]  We 
cannot  afford  any  longer  to  have  mere  words. 

We  are  told  we  are  only  blusterers  and  braggarts — not  that 
we  mind  very  much  what  they  say — but  with  no  hasty  consider¬ 
ation,  with  no  temper,  with  calm  deliberation,  as  men  who 
have  to  count  the  cost,  we  are  determined  to  enter  into  the 
obligation  I  have  told  you  and  all  that  logically  flows  from  it 
from  time  to  time  in  accordance  as  further  steps  for  our  defence 
may  be  necessary.  [Cheers.]  The  whole  question  after  all 
is — Is  the  stake  worth  fighting  for  ?  Are  you  ready  to  have 
two  and  a  quarter  centuries  of  your  history  blotted  out  by 
this  wretched  Bill  ?  [Cries  of  “  No.”]  I  can  put  it  even  more 
shortly.  Do  you  prefer  government  by  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  government  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? 
Look  at  what  we  have  at  the  moment.  I  hear  people  some¬ 
times  talking  of  Ireland  a  nation.  Is  she  any  less  a  nation 
because  she  is  part  of  the  great  British  Empire  ?  [Cries  of 
"  No.”]  Is  England  not  a  nation  because  there  happen  to  be 
Irishmen  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  And  is  Ireland  not  a 
nation  because  there  happen  to  be  Englishmen  there  ?  And  is 
Scotland  not  a  nation  because  there  happen  to  be  both  English¬ 
men  and  Irishmen  there  ?  The  thing  is  absurd.  We  have 
equal  rights.  We  have  an  equal  share  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  British  Empire.  We  get  equal  justice.  That  is  what 
we  are  asked  to  give  up  in  order  that  there  may  be  in  this 
country  an  ascendancy  of  one  religion  over  another — an  as¬ 
cendancy  which  we  have  been  attempting  and  joining  in  putting 
down  for  all  these  past  centuries  so  that  every  man  may  have 
equal  rights,  equal  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  class  or  the  particular 
religion  under  which  he  is  born. 

And  what  are  we  to  get  for  giving  that  up  ?  A  subordinate 
Parliament  instead  of  an  Imperial  one — [Never] — a  de¬ 
graded  position  instead  of  an  equal  one  with  our  co-subjects 
in  England  and  Scotland.  And  why  are  we  to  be  degraded  ? 
What  is  the  charge  against  us  ?  Have  we  been  bad  citizens  in 
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the  past  ?  Have  we  disgraced  the  Empire  ?  Have  we  shown 
ourselves  less  zealous  than  our  brethren  in  England  and 
Scotland  ?  And  above  all — and  never  forget  this  when  you 
read  criticisms  of  our  action — are  we  asking  for  anything  ex¬ 
cept  to  be  let  alone  ?  [No.]  Old  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  when 

he  was  offered  favours,  said,  “  The  only  favour  I  want  is  that 
you  get  out  of  my  sunshine.”  We  say,  ”  Take  this  Home 
Rule  Bill  out  of  our  sunshine.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  go  on  and 
progress  in  our  own  way.  Let  us  go  on  with  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  held  out  to  every  man  who  differs  from  us  in  other 
matters,  but  to  whom  we  will  never  yield  as  regards  the  birth¬ 
right  which  was  granted  to  us.”  And  why  is  this  great  wrong 
to  be  done  ?  If  the  Government  truly  answer  they  would  have 
to  admit  that  we  have  done  none  of  these  things  that  I  have 
asked  about.  But  they  say,  forsooth,  that  ”  we  have  no  other 
way  of  reconciling  those  who  have  ever  been  the  enemies  of 
the  Empire,  who  have  adopted  methods  which  would  have 
disgraced  barbarism,  let  alone  a  civilized  country,  and  we  have 
no  other  way  of  reconciling  them  except  to  make  them  your 
masters.”  [Never.]  No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  up¬ 
heaval  and  the  unrest  of  the  present  moment,  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  is  emerging  from  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  no 
one  five  and  twenty  years  ago  could  have  believed  to  have 
been  true.  But  if  there  is  unrest,  if  there  is  trouble,  who  is 
responsible  for  it  ?  Who  are  the  aggressors  ?  It  is  the 
Government.  Always  remember  our  quarrel  is  not  with  any 
individuals ;  our  quarrel  is  with  the  Government,  and  with 
the  Government  we  mean  to  carry  out  this  quarrel  to  the  end. 
We  are  on  the  defensive  ;  we  are  indicted  for  no  crime  ;  we  are 
put  into  the  dock  without  warrant,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
spirit  of  free  men  will  decline  to  submit.  They  always  try  to 
put  us  in  the  wrong,  but  they  cannot  do  it.  They  say  to  us, 
“  It  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  obey  the  law;  otherwise  you  are 
an  evil  example  to  others  to  disregard  it.”  I  admit  that  as  a 
general  proposition  ;  but  after  all  there  is  the  correlative  duty 
of  a  Government.  They  must  not  tamper  with — no,  they  are 
bound  to  preserve — the  rights  of  citizenship  which  we  have 
always  had,  and  no  party  exigency  can  justify  the  degradation 
or  exclusion  from  the  community  of  those  who  have  inherited 
it  as  their  birthright.  The  subversion  or  the  deprivation  of 
political  status  is  not  government :  it  is  revolution. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  just  that  I  may  test  my  proposition 
— supposing  anybody  or  any  Government  were  to  bring  in  a 
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Bill  to  disfranchise  the  community  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
do  you  think  Englishmen  would  submit  to  that  ?  Do  you 
think  the  Radicals  would  submit  to  that  ?  They  would  say, 
“No,  you  have  thrown  down  the  challenge  ;  you  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  the  aggressors,  and  there  is  a  plea  known  to  the  law 
called  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and  with  God’s  help  we  will 
make  use  of  that  plea.”  I  am  sometimes  told  by  the  yellow 
press  of  the  Radical  party  that  I  am  a  law-breaker.  [Laughter.] 
I  refer  to  my  past  history,  as  you  can.  If  I  am  a  criminal, 
it  is  the  present  Government  that  have  made  me  a  criminal. 
I  say  to  the  Government,  “  It  is  you  who  are  prepared  to  break 
the  law,  and  it  is  I  who  am  preparing  to  resist  you  when  you 
break  it.”  [Cheers.]  I  declare  here  before  you,  in  the  most 
solemn  way,  that  if  this  unprovoked  and  wicked  attack  is 
allowed  to  go  on  and  this  Bill  is  to  become  law,  it  is  not  only 
a  right  but  a  duty  to  prepare  to  resist  it.  [“Hear,  hear,”  and 
cheers.]  It  is  the  same  right  and  the  same  duty  as  arose  in 
1688,  and  it  was  the  exercise  of  that  right  that  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  those  liberties  which  you  and  I  to-day  are  determined 
to  protect. 

Are  we  decadent  sons  of  our  ancestors  ?  [No.]  Are  we 

prompted  with  the  same  spirit  ?  [Yes.]  Well,  then,  if  we 
are  we  will  do  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  hour  of  danger.  For 
my  own  part — and  I  hope  solely  from  the  most  unselfish  of 
all  reasons,  namely,  love  of  my  country  and  the  love  of  freedom 
— my  duty  is  clear,  and  my  mind  is  thoroughly  made  up  with 
the  gravest  sense  of  responsibility  that  I  ever  felt.  I  shall 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  the  first  to  sign  the  Covenant. 
[Cheers.]  I  shall  do  so  because  the  Government  have  left  me 
no  alternative.  Did  I  hesitate,  or  did  any  of  you  hesitate, 
I  believe  we  would  be  rightly  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
craven  braggarts  and  blusterers,  and,  as  a  philosopher  has  said, 
who  can  see  worse  days  than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at 
the  funeral  of  his  own  reputation  ?  I  decline  to  give  up  any¬ 
thing  which  I  have  inherited  through  the  love  of  liberty  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  I  base  my  whole  action  upon 
the  love  of  my  own  country,  Ireland,  and  upon  the  sense  of 
reliance  I  feel  upon  the  justice  of  England,  and  appealing  to 
them  and  relying  upon  them,  and  above  all  relying  upon  the 
great  Being  who  governs  us  all.  I  without  hesitation  say 
that  nothing,  no  inducement  of  any  kind,  and  no  fear  of  any 
penalty,  will  ever  deter  me  from  doing  what  I  believe  to  be 
right.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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ON  JARGON 

[Subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge,  on  May  15,  1913.] 

I  remember  to  have  heard  somewhere  of  a  religious  body  in 
the  United  States  of  America  which  had  reason  to  suspect  one 
of  its  churches  of  accepting  spiritual  consolation  from  a  coloured 
preacher — an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  Synod — and 
dispatched  a  disciplinary  committee  with  power  to  act ;  and 
of  the  committee’s  returning  to  report  itself  unable  to  take 
any  action  under  its  terms  of  reference,  for  that  while  a  person 
undoubtedly  coloured  had  undoubtedly  occupied  the  pulpit 
and  had  audibly  spoken  from  it  in  the  committee’s  presence, 
the  performance  could  be  brought  within  no  definition  of 
"preaching”  known  or  discoverable. 

So  it  is  with  that  infirmity  of  speech — that  flux,  that  de¬ 
termination  of  words  to  the  mouth,  or  to  the  pen,  which, 
though  it  be  familiar  to  you  in  Parliamentary  debates,  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  as  the  staple  language  of  Blue  Books,  committees, 
official  reports,  I  take  leave  to  introduce  to  you  as  "  Prose  which 
is  not  prose,”  and  under  its  real  name  of  Jargon. 

You  must  not  confuse  this  jargon  with  what  is  called 
journalese.  The  two  overlap,  indeed,  and  have  a  knack  of 
assimilating  each  other’s  vices.  But  jargon  finds  maybe  the 
most  of  its  votaries  among  good  douce  people  who  have 
never  written  to  or  for  a  newspaper  in  their  life,  who  would 
never  talk  of  "adverse  climatic  conditions”  when  they  mean 
"bad  weather”  ;  who  have  never  trifled  with  words  such  as 
“  obsess,”  "  recrudesce,”  "  envisage,”  "  adumbrate,”  or  with 
phrases  such  as  "  the  psychological  moment,”  "  the  true  in¬ 
wardness,”  "it  gives  furiously  to  think.”  It  dallies  with 
Latinity — "sub  silentis,”  "  de  die  in  diem,”  "  cui  bono  ” 
(always  in  the  sense  unsuspected  by  Cicero  of  ‘  ‘  What  is  the 
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use?”) — but  not  for  the  sake  of  style.  Your  journalist  at 
the  worst  is  an  artist  in  his  way :  he  dabs  paint  of  this  kind 
upon  the  lily  with  a  professional  zeal.  The  more  flagrant 
(or,  to  use  his  own  word,  arresting)  the  pigment  the  happier 
is  his  soul.  Like  the  Babu  he  is  trying  all  the  while  to  make 
our  poor  dear  language  more  floriferous,  more  poetical — like 
the  Babu,  for  example,  who,  reporting  his  mother’s  death, 
wrote,  “  Regret  to  inform  you  the  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle 
has  kicked  the  bucket.”  There  is  metaphor;  there  is  orna¬ 
ment  ;  there  is  a  sense  of  poetry,  though  as  yet  groping  in  a 
world  unrealized. 

No  such  gusto  marks,  no  such  zeal — artistic  or  professional 
— animates  the  practitioners  of  jargon,  who  are,  most  of  them, 
douce  respectable  persons.  Caution  is  its  parent ;  the  instinct 
to  save  everything  and  especially  trouble.  Or  you  may  say 
that  it  is  bred  by  caution  out  of  laziness.  It  looks  so  precise, 
but  is  not ;  a  thousand  men  have  said  it  before,  and  not  one, 
to  your  knowledge,  has  been  prosecuted  for  it.  And  so,  like 
respectability  in  Chicago,  jargon  stalks  unchecked  in  our 
midst.  It  is  becoming  the  language  of  Parliament,  it  has 
become  the  medium  through  which  Boards  of  Government, 
County  Councils,  syndicates,  committees,  commerical  firms 
express  the  processes  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  their 
thought,  and,  in  short,  voice  the  reason  of  their  being.  Has 
a  Minister  to  say  “  No”  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Some 
men  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  saying  “  No  ”  ;  but  the 
Minister  conveys  it  thus :  “  The  answer  to  the  question  is  in 
the  negative.”  That  means  ”  No.”  Can  you  discover  it  to 
mean  anything  less  or  anything  more  except  the  speaker  is 
a  pompous  person  ? — which  was  no  part  of  the  information 
demanded. 

That  is  jargon,  and  it  happens  to  be  accurate.  But  as 
a  rule  jargon  is  by  no  means  accurate,  its  method  being  to  walk 
circumspectly  around  its  target ;  and  its  faith  that  having 
done  so  it  has  either  hit  the  bull’s  eye  or  at  least  achieved  some¬ 
thing  equivalent,  and  safer.  Thus  the  clerk  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  will  minute  that  “  In  the  case  of  John  Jenkins, 
deceased,  the  coffin  provided  was  of  the  usual  character,  and 
in  accordance  with  specification  as  per  Messrs.  So  and  So’s 
tender.”  Now  this  is  not  accurate.  “  In  the  case  of  John 
Jenkins”  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  we  hope  it  is  superfluous 
to  tell  us  that  he  is  deceased) — “  In  the  case  of  John  Jenkins  ”  ; 
— but  John  Jenkins  never  had  more  than  one  case,  and  that 
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was  a  coffin.  The  clerk  says  he  has  two,  a  coffin  in  a  case ; 
but  I  suspect  the  clerk  lies,  and  I  am  sure  he  lies  in  telling  us 
that  the  coffin  was  of  the  usual  character,  for  coffins  have  no 
character,  usual  or  unusual.  Have  you  begun  to  detect  the 
two  main  vices  of  jargon  ?  The  first  is  that  it  uses  circum¬ 
locution  rather  than  short,  straight  speech.  It  says,  “  In  the 
case  of  John  Jenkins,  deceased,  the  coffin,”  when  it  means 
“  John  Jenkins’s  coffin”  ;  and  its  yea  is  not  yea,  neither  is  its 
nay,  nay ;  but  its  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  as  its  foolish  and  superfluous  case  may  be. 

The  second  vice  is  that  it  habitually  chooses  vague,  woolly 
abstract  nouns  rather  than  concrete  ones.  I  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  by  and  by  about  the  concrete  word,  and  how  you 
should  ever  be  struggling  for  it,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse. 
For  the  moment  I  am  content  to  advise  you,  if  you  would  write 
masculine  English,  never  to  forget  the  old  tag  of  your  Latin 
Grammar : 


Masculine  will  only  be 

Things  that  you  can  touch  and  see. 

But  since  my  remarks  are  meant  to  be  a  course  in  “  First  aid  ” 
to  writing,  I  will  content  myself  with  one  or  two  extremely 
rough  rules — yet  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  find  them 
serviceable. 

The  first  is :  Whenever  in  your  reading  you  come  across 
one  of  these  words — case,  instance,  character,  nature,  con¬ 
dition,  persuasion,  degree — whenever  in  writing  your  pen 
slips  into  one  of  them — pull  yourself  up  and  take  thought. 
If  it  be  “case”  (I  chose  it  as  jargon’s  dearest  child — “in 
Heaven  yclept  Metonymy”)  turn  to  the  dictionary,  if  you 
will,  and  seek  out  what  meaning  can  be  derived  from  casus, 
its  Latin  ancestor ;  then  try  how,  with  a  little  trouble,  you 
can  shake  yourself  free  of  that  case.  The  odds  are  you  will  feel 
like  a  butterfly  who  has  discarded  his  chrysalis.  Here  are 
some  specimens  to  try  your  hand  on:  (i)  “All  those  tears 
which  inundated  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  head  were  dry  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Harold  Cox.”  Poor  Mr.  Cox!  left  gasping  in  his 
aquarium.  (2)  From  a  cigar  merchant — “  In  any  case  let  us 
send  you  a  case  on  approval.”  (3)  “It  is  contended  that 
Consols  have  fallen  in  consequence  ;  but  such  is  by  no  means 
the  case.”  Such  never  was  the  case,  whatever  “such”  may 
have  been.  “  Such,”  by  the  way,  is  another  spoilt  child  of 
jargon,  especially  in  committee  rules — “  May  be  eligible  as 
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such  ;  such  member  to  continue  to  serve  for  such  time  as  " — 
and  so  on.  But  we  digress  and  must  return  to  our  list : 

Case. — “Even  in  the  purely  Celtic  areas  only  in  two  or 
three  cases  do  the  first  Bishops  bear  Celtic  names."  For 
“cases"  read  “dioceses."  The  difference  is  real  and  worth 
preserving. 

Instance. — “  In  most  instances  where  the  players  were  below 
their  form."  But  what  are  they  playing  at  ?  Instances  ? 

Character  and  Nature. — “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
accident  was  caused  through" — he  says  “through":  he 
means  “  by"  ;  (Heaven  knows  what  he  means) — “  the  accident 
was  caused  through  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  spot,  the 
hidden  character  of  the  by-road,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any 
warning  or  danger  singal.”  Mark  the  abstractedness  of  it  all ; 
and  yet  the  man  broke  his  neck  !  Contrast  that  explanation 
with  the  verdict  of  a  common  jury  in  the  West  of  England  on 
a  drowned  postman:  “We  find  that  deceased  met  his  death 
by  the  act  of  God,  caused  by  sudden  overflowing  of  the  River 
Walkham  and  helped  out  by  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the 
Overseer.”  To  resume  :  “  The  Aintree  course  is  notoriously 
of  a  trying  nature.”  “  On  account  of  its  light  character, 
purity,  and  age,  Usher’s  whisky  is  a  whisky  that  will  agree 
with  you." 

Order. — “The  mesalliance  was  of  a  pronounced  order" — 
as  a  rider  perhaps. 

Condition. — “  He  was  conveyed  to  his  home  in  an  intoxi¬ 
cated  condition." 

Quality  and  Section. — “  Mr.  So  and  So  exhibiting  no  less 
than  five  works  all  of  superior  quality  in  the  oil  section."  This 
of  an  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Degree. — From  a  learned  work :  “A  singular  degree  of  rarity 
prevails  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  romance."  That  is  jar¬ 
gon.  In  prose  it  runs  simply,  ‘  ‘  The  earlier  editions  of  this  ro¬ 
mance  are  rare,"  or  “  are  very  rare,"  or  even  (if  you  believe 
what  I  take  leave  to  doubt)  “  are  singularly  rare." 

Now  what  I  ask  you  to  consider  about  these  quotations 
is  that  in  each  and  all  the  writer  was  using  jargon  to  shirk  prose, 
palming  off  periphrases  upon  us  when  with  a  little  trouble 
he  could  have  gone  straight  to  the  point.  “  A  singular  degree 
of  rarity  prevails,"  “  the  accident  was  caused  through  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  spot,”  “  but  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case."  We  may  not  be  capable  of  much,  but  we  can  all  write 
better  than  that  if  we  try.  Next,  having  trained  yourself  to 
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keep  a  look-out  for  these  worst  offenders  (and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  quickly  you  get  into  the  way  of  it),  proceed  to  pick 
your  suspicions  out  among  the  whole  cloudy  host  of  abstract 
terms.  ‘  ‘  How  excellent  a  thing  is  sleep,”  sighed  Sancho  Panza ; 

‘  ‘  it  wraps  a  man  round  like  a  cloak  ’  ’ — an  excellent  example, 
by  the  way,  of  how  to  say  a  thing  concretely.  A  j  argoneer  would 
have  said,  “  Among  the  beneficent  qualities  of  sleep  its 
capacity  for  withdrawing  the  human  consciousness  from  the 
contemplation  of  immediate  circumstances  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  not  the  least  remarkable.”  “  How  vile  a  thing,” 
shall  we  say,  “  is  the  abstract  noun !  It  wraps  a  man’s  thoughts 
round  like  cotton  wool.” 

Let  us  turn  to  another  branch  of  jargon,  the  trick  of  “  ele¬ 
gant  variation”  so  rampant  in  the  Sporting  Press  that  there 
the  undergraduate  readily  detects  and  laughs  at  it. 

“  Hayward  and  C.  B.  Fry  now  faced  the  bowling,  which 
apparently  had  no  terrors  for  the  Surrey  crack.  The  old  Ox¬ 
onian,  however,  took  some  time  in  settling  to  work.  ...” 

Yes,  you  all  recognize  it,  but  why  do  you  practise  it  in  your 
essays  ?  An  undergraduate  brings  me  one  on  Byron.  In 
an  essay  on  Byron,  Byron  is  (or  ought  to  be)  mentioned  many 
times.  I  expect,  nay  exact,  that  Byron  shall  be  mentioned 
again  and  again.  But  my  undergraduate  has  a  blinding  sense 
that  to  call  Byron  Byron  twice  on  a  page  is  indelicate  some¬ 
how.  So  Byron,  after  starting  bravely  as  Byron,  in  the  second 
sentence  turns  into  “  that  great  but  unequal  poet,”  and  thence¬ 
forward  I  have  as  much  trouble  with  Byron  as  ever  Tilemachus 
with  Proteus  to  hold  and  pin  him  back  to  his  proper  self. 
Half-way  down  the  page  he  becomes  “  the  gloomy  Master  of 
Newstead  ”  ;  overleaf  he  is  reincarnated  into  “  the  meteoric 
darling  of  society,”  and  so  proceeds  through  the  successive 
avatars,  “  this  arch  rebel,”  “  the  author  of  ‘  Childe  Harold,’  ” 
“  the  Apostle  of  scorn,”  "  the  ex-Harrovian,  proud  but  sensitive 
of  his  club-foot,”  “  the  martyr  of  Missolonghi,”  and  so  on. 
Now  this  is  jargon  again  ;  but  it  comes  of  timidity,  which  is 
worse  perhaps.  In  literature  as  in  life  he  earns  distinction 
who  not  only  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  but  has  the  pluck  to  double 
spades  boldly. 

But  let  us  close  our  florilegium  and  attempt  to  illustrate 
jargon  by  the  converse  method  of  taking  a  famous  piece  of 
English  (say  Hamlet’s  soliloquy),  and  remoulding  a  few  lines  of 
it  in  this  fashion  : 

“  To  be,  or  the  contrary  ?  Whether  the  former  or  the  latter 
v— 4 
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be  preferable  would  seem  to  admit  of  some  difference  of 
opinion  ;  the  answer  in  the  present  case  being  of  an  affirmative 
or  negative  character  according  as  to  whether  one  elects  on  the 
one  hand  to  mentally  suffer  the  disfavour  of  fortune,  albeit 
in  an  extreme  degree,  or,  on  the  other,  to  boldly  envisage  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  in  the  prospect  of  eventually  bringing  them 
to  a  conclusion.  The  condition  of  sleep  is  similar  to,  if  not 
indistinguishable  from,  that  of  death,  and  with  the  addition 
of  finality  the  former  might  be  considered  identical  with  the 
latter ;  so  that  in  this  connexion  it  might  be  argued  with 
regard  to  sleep  that,  could  the  addition  be  effected,  a  ter¬ 
mination  would  be  put  to  the  endurance  of  a  multiplicity  of 
inconveniences,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  downright  evils 
incidental  to  our  fallen  humanity,  and  thus  a  consummation 
achieved  of  a  most  gratifying  nature.” 

That  is  jargon,  and  to  write  a  jargon  is  to  be  perpetually 
shuffling  around  in  the  fog  and  cotton  wool  of  abstract  terms, 
to  be  for  ever  hearkening,  like  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  to  the  voice 
of  Boyg  exhorting  you  to  circumvent  the  difficulty,  to  beat  the 
air  because  it  is  easier  than  to  flash  your  sword  in  the  thing, 
Listen.  The  first  virtue,  the  touchstone  of  a  masculine  style, 
is  its  use  of  the  active  verb  and  the  concrete  noun.  When  you 
write  in  the  active  voice,  “  They  gave  him  a  silver  teapot,” 
you  write  as  a  man.  When  you  write,  “He  was  made  the 
recipient  of  a  silver  teapot,”  you  write  like  a  fool.  Note  how 
carefully  the  parables,  those  exquisite  short  stories,  speak  only 
of  ”  things  which  you  can  touch  and  see.”  And  not  the 
parables  only,  but  every  part  of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospel 
does  not,  like  my  young  essayist,  fear  to  repeat  a  word  if  the 
word  be  good.  The  Gospel  says,  “  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s”  ;  not  ”  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  belong  to  that  potentate.”  Or  take  Shakespeare.  I 
wager  you  that  no  writer  of  English  so  constantly  chooses  the 
concrete  word,  in  his  fury  forcing  you  to  touch  and  see ;  no 
writer  so  insistently  teaches  the  general  through  the  particular. 
Carlyle  noted  of  Goethe :  “  His  emblematic  intellect,  his  never- 
failing  tendency  to  transform  into  shape,  into  life,  the  feeling 
that  may  dwell  in  him.”  Everything  has  form,  has  visual 
excellence ;  the  poet’s  imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unseen,  and  his  pen  turns  them  into  shape.  Perpend 
this,  and  maybe  hereafter  you  will  not  set  down  to  my  reproach 
that  I  wasted  an  hour  of  a  May  morning  in  a  denunciation 
of  jargon,  in  exhorting  you  upon  a  technical  matter  apparently 
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so  trivial  as  the  choice  between  abstract  and  definite  words. 
A  lesson  about  writing  your  language  may  go  deeper  than 
language,  for  language  is  your  reason.  Now,  so  long  as  you 
prefer  abstract  words,  which  express  other  men’s  summarized 
opinions  of  things,  to  concrete  ones,  which  lie  as  near  as  can  be 
reached  to  things  themselves,  and  are  the  first-hand  material 
for  your  thoughts,  you  will  remain  at  the  best  second  rate. 
If  your  language  be  jargon,  your  intellect,  if  not  your  whole 
character,  will  almost  certainly  correspond.  Where  your  mind 
should  go  straight  it  will  evade,  for  the  style  is  the  man,  and 
where  a  man’s  treasure  is  his  writing  will  be  also. 
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THE  MANTLE  OF  DICKENS 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  The  “  Boz  ”  Club, 

February  1913.] 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  showing  a  proper  and  correct 
amount  of  diffidence  in  accepting  your  command ;  some  one 
has  said  that,  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  embarrassing,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  natural  for  me  to  exhibit  a  certain  hesi¬ 
tation.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  no  common  or  undistinguished 
audience.  Here  are  many  who  write  books,  several  who  read 
books  ;  I  like  to  think  there  may  be  one  or  two  who  buy  books. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  tactful  on  my  part  to  refrain 
from  giving  anything  like  an  address  on  literature,  with  a 
comparison  of  the  time  when  a  novel  was  worth  thirty-one- 
and-six  and  the  present  moment,  when  it  is  often  reckoned  dear 
at  sevenpence  ! 

A  strong  and  determined  taste  exists  to-day  for  fiction 
that  deals  extensively  with  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and, 
because  the  demand  is  great,  the  supply  has,  occasionally,  to 
be  supplied  with  haste.  I  read  the  other  day,  in  a  short  story 
that  treated  mainly  of  people  of  title,  this  sentence :  “As  Lord 
Paisley  embraced  his  fiancee,  their  hearts  beat  tumultuously 
against  each  other.”  Might  have  happened,  you  know ! 
Only  that,  if  it  did  happen,  it  meant  that  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  engagement  had  adopted  the  peculiar  habit  of  wearing 
the  heart  on  the  right  side. 

The  heart  of  London  to-day  resembles  the  London  of 
which  Dickens  wrote ;  but  it  suffers,  perhaps,  from  palpitation. 
London  to-day  is  in  a  desperate  hurry,  content  with  nothing 
but  the  fastest  pace.  Modern  London  is  represented  by  the 
motor  driver,  a  grim-faced,  silent  philosopher,  of  whom  it  can 
be  said,  not  unfairly,  that  he  takes  life  as  he  finds  it.  We  have 
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changed  in  other  respects  since  the  time  of  Charles  Dickens. 
The  Education  Act  was  born  in  the  year  that  he  died  ;  it  may 
now  claim  to  be  getting  near  to  the  prime  of  life,  an  indefinite 
period  that  generally  means  the  precise  age  of  the  man  using  the 
phrase.  Then,  there  was  no  ladder  leading  from  an  elementary 
school  to  a  University,  but  he  foreshadowed  it ;  then,  a  boy 
brought  up  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  could  scarcely  dream  of 
becoming  a  notable  person,  but  he  helped  to  make  this  pos¬ 
sible.  If  we  score  over  Germany  in  any  particular  it  is  that 
here  a  child  born  in  the  ranks  can  gain  a  commission  ;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  open  to  Haggerston  and  Kentish  Town; 
at  any  near  period,  the  constable  on  duty  in  Downing  Street 
may  have  to  touch  his  helmet  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  born  in 
Bethnal  Green. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  done  for  the  children  of  London, 
who  are  severely  handicapped  from  the  very  start ;  more  to 
be  done  for  the  average  hard-up  youngsters.  There  should 
be  an  increase  of  cheerfulness  in  their  lives.  Education  by  the 
State  ought  to  be  an  effort  to  discover  their  best  quality  and 
to  cultivate  it.  The  inept,  the  incompetent  parent — undoing 
all  the  good  effected  by  the  State — should  be  put  in  a  corner, 
face  to  the  wall,  and  not  allowed  to  come  out  till  it  promises 
to  behave.  A  woman  in  Canning  Town  was  talking  the  other 
day  about  her  daughter.  “I’ve  had  her  vaccinated,”  she  said, 
“and  I’ve  had  her  confirmed,  and  nothing  seems  to  brighten 
her  up.  I  tell  you,  candidly,  I’m  at  my  wits’  end.”  When 
they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  there  ought  to  be  as 
much  trouble  taken  over  launching  them  into  the  sea  of  life  as 
is  given  to  a  Dreadnought  at  Portsmouth  dockyard.  All  the 
same,  the  tendency  to-day  is,  I  think,  excellent,  and  much 
of  it  is  in  the  direction  pointed  by  Charles  Dickens.  The 
important  point  is  that,  thanks  to  the  start  given  by  him, 
kindness  has  increased  enormously,  generosity  of  feeling  grows 
every  year. 

What  a  man  he  was,  this  novelist  who  could  so  impress  his 
contemporaries,  and  give  counsel  to  posterity !  Writing  of  all 
sorts  of  people— high,  low,  Jack,  and  game— of  all  kinds  of  plots, 
and  knowing  all  the  sins  of  men —  and  when  he  has  gone  it  was 
said  of  him,  and  truly  said,  that  there  was  no  page  of  the 
thousands  he  had  written  which  could  not  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  little  child.  If  something  like  this  can  be  remarked 
of  us  when  our  time  comes,  we  need  wish  for  no  better  epitaph. 

It  is  sometimes  averred  in  the  public  journals  that  the 
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mantle  of  Charles  Dickens  has  descended  upon  So  and  So. 
Believe  me,  his  mantle  is  too  large  and  too  wonderfully 
made  to  be  worn  by  the  whole  group  writing  to-day  of  folk 
with  limited  incomes,  and  having  no  other  claim  to  be  compared 
with  him  ;  not  the  entire  set  would  feel  themselves  worthy  of 
wearing  his  garment  of  distinction.  The  mantle  of  Charles 
Dickens  lies  with  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  some¬ 
times  complained,  in  the  same  public  prints,  that  we  have  no 
Charles  Dickens  to-day.  Little  reason  for  wonder  in  this  ;  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  there  ever  was  a  Charles  Dickens  ;  the 
glorious  thing  about  it  is  that  ours  was  the  nation  which  gave 
him  birth. 

Proud  the  country  that  owned  him  as  a  son  ;  proud  the  town 
that  gave  up  to  him  secrets  concealed  from  every  one  else ; 
proud  are  we  to  have  the  friendship,  and,  I  hope,  share  the 
affection,  of  his  dear  son.  God  be  thanked  for  Charles  Dickens. 
May  his  memory  endure  for  ever !  [Cheers.] 


SIR  CHARLES  RUSSELL 

(LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN) 


THE  BACCARAT  CASE 

[Speech  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  the  celebrated  Baccarat  Case.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : — You  will  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  be 
able  to  anticipate  the  end  of  this  melancholy  case,  and  all 
will  recognize  the  close  attention  you  have  paid  to  it.  Some¬ 
thing  I  must  say  on  the  collateral  topics  of  cross-examination 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  main  question  is  whether 
you  are  satisfied  in  your  minds  and  consciences  that  on  the 
occasions  in  question  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  cheated 
at  cards.  If  so,  then  it  will  be  your  duty,  however  painful, 
to  find  a  verdict  against  him.  Have  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  observed  the  altered  tone  of  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  since  the  damning  evidence  given  for  the  defence  ? 
Do  you  recollect  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming’s  own  state¬ 
ment  that  the  defendants  conscientiously  believed  that  they 
saw  the  act  of  which  they  spoke  ?  Do  you  remember  how 
the  Solicitor-General  invited  them  to  say  that  they  might 
have  been  mistaken.  If  they  could  possibly  have  said  so 
they  would  have  done  so,  but  they  could  not,  as  the  things 
they  said  were  true.  Yet  after  all  this  the  Solicitor-General 
cross-examined  Mrs.  Wilson  as  he  did  to-day.  The  question 
is  not  as  to  her  absolute  wisdom,  but  whether  she  deposed 
truly  to  the  acts  which  she  stated  she  had  seen.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Solicitor-General  that  she  should  not  have 
allowed  baccarat  to  be  played  at  all.  But,  as  she  said,  her 
husband  only  objected  to  high  play,  and  he  sat  down  and 
played  on  both  these  occasions. 
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Then  it  is  said  she  ought  to  have  told  her  husband  what 
had  taken  place ;  but  she  explained  why  she  had  not  done  so. 
A  new  table  had  been  provided,  which  it  was  believed  would 
render  cheating  impracticable.  Then,  it  is  said,  why,  when  she 
got  the  note  from  her  son-in-law,  did  she  not  at  once  break 
up  the  party  ?  But  how  could  she  have  done  that  under 
such  circumstances  without  an  imputation  upon  Sir  William 
Gordon-Cumming  ?  She  did  it  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  game,  on  the  plea  of  fatigue.  As  to  the  game 
itself,  it  certainly  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  the  higher 
faculties,  although  as  a  "round”  game  it  perhaps  is  not  a 
bad  one. 

What  was  the  next  irrelevant  topic  introduced  ?  An  un¬ 
generous  attack  upon  Lord  Coventry  and  General  Owen 
Williams.  And  it  is  urged  that  they  could  not  have  believed 
him  guilty,  as  they  acquiesced  in  his  remaining  in  the  Army. 
That  they  believed  in  his  guilt  is  indubitable.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  could  have  believed  him  not  to  be  guilty,  as 
they  advised  him  to  sign  a  document  they  could  not  have 
asked  a  friend  to  sign  unless  they  believed  him  to  be  guilty. 
They  found  it  impossible  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
of  five  witnesses,  that  he  was  innocent.  What  was  the 
attitude  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  ?  He  denied  his 
guilt,  no  doubt ;  and  an  innocent  man  would  deny  it,  as  a 
guilty  man  would  do,  but  an  innocent  man  would  have  done 
much  more  than  deny  it.  He  knew  that  his  accusers  were 
in  the  house,  and  he  would  have  asked  to  be  confronted 
with  them.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  witnesses  have  mistaken  a  system  of  playing 
for  a  dishonest  device.  But  why  had  not  that — the  coup  de 
trois — been  suggested  at  Tranby  Croft  when  the  charges  were 
made  ?  The  conduct  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  on 
the  occasion  precluded  General  Williams  and  Lord  Coventry 
from  disbelieving  the  accusations  made  by  five  witnesses. 
Surely  it  would  have  occurred  to  an  innocent  man  to  have 
thought  more  of  his  innocence  than  of  keeping  the  accusations 
secret.  Surely  he  would  have  said,  “  Talk  of  concealing  it 
from  the  world  !  Why  you,  my  oldest  and  most  valued 
friends,  are  to  me  the  world.  It  is  for  your  good  opinion  I 
most  care.”  And  yet,  on  the  contrary,  in  consideration  of 
keeping  the  accusations  secret  from  the  world,  he  was  content 
to  sign  the  most  humiliating  admission  of  guilt.  Then  it  is 
suggested  that  he  was  induced  to  sign  the  paper  to  avoid  a 
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“scandal”  to  others.  Yet  the  Solicitor-General  has  in  his 
opening  speech  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  dishonourable 
in  the  playing,  and  that  the  idea  is  exaggerated,  and  is  being 
carried  too  far.  It  is  clear  that  General  Williams  and  Lord 
Coventry  believed  the  plaintiff  to  be  guilty.  Is  it  not  too 
much  to  suggest  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  not  having 
believed  him  to  be  guilty  because  they  shrunk  from  giving 
him  up  to  utter  ruin  ?  I  consider  that  their  conduct  has  been 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  act  leniently  towards  their  friend. 

It  is  urged  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  on  the  evidence 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  as  mere  “  boys.”  They  are  not  so 
very  inexperienced  ;  but  what  has  experience  to  do  with 
this  matter  ?  All  were  aware  that  stakes  could  not  be 
increased  after  the  coup  was  declared.  Is  that  a  matter  which 
it  requires  skill  and  experience  to  speak  to  ?  It  is  a  matter 
of  mere  eyesight.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  banker  and 
others  did  not  observe  it ;  but  the  proper  answer  has  been 
given  by  his  Royal  Highness  himself — that  he  was  busy  with 
the  bank — and  how  can  it  be  contended  that  the  evidence  of 
five  persons  who  saw  the  cheating  is  to  be  disregarded  because 
others  have  not  seen  it  ?  There  is  direct  testimony  that  on 
several  occasions  larger  sums  have  been  paid  than  have  been 
staked.  And  how  can  they  have  been  mistaken  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  pricis  drawn  up,  the  defendants  have  never  seen  it. 
Repeated  interviews  took  place,  and  a  succinct  account  was 
given — not,  indeed,  as  a  record  of  evidence,  but  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  case  ;  and  then  the  plaintiff  signed  the  memor¬ 
andum  which  he  himself  described  as  an  admission  of  guilt. 
As  to  the  supposed  discrepancies  between  the  statement 
drawn  up  by  General  Williams  and  the  other  evidence,  the 
statement  only  professed  to  give  the  general  effect  of  the 
matters  which  had  occurred  ;  and  Lord  Coventry’s,  which  was 
more  recent,  had  nothing  as  to  withdrawing  stakes.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  real  charge  has  been  in  adding  to  the  stakes 
after  the  cards  were  dealt.  So  as  to  the  supposed  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  "  watching  ”  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming,  it  is, 
as  the  defendants  have  stated,  an  entire  mistake.  Naturally 
enough,  on  the  second  night  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming  was 
watched,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  had 
been  a  preconcerted  arrangement  to  watch  his  play.  This, 
however,  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  case,  for  the  defendants 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  precis  or  any  mistakes  in  it. 

The  question  is  whether  in  fact  Sir  William  Gordon- 
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Cumming  cheated  upon  these  occasions.  That  is  the  only 
real  question  in  the  case.  Is  the  evidence  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  these  accusations  against  him  ?  Does  it  bear  the  marks 
of  truth  and  credibility  ?  Does  it  carry  conviction  to  your 
minds  ?  Five  witnesses  have  given  their  account  of  what 
occurred,  and  have  been  cross-examined  most  ably,  and  yet 
they  have  one  and  all  left  the  box  utterly  untouched  and 
unaffected.  The  case  was  opened  by  representing  that  these 
witnesses  are  persons  of  undoubted  honour,  and  even  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  plaintiff.  Yet  they  were  cross- 
examined  with  a  view  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
family  compact  to  surround  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming  with 
persons  hostile  to  him  and  predisposed  to  convict  him.  Surely 
this  serious  imputation  was  made  unadvisably  and  under 
excitement.  But  what  am  I  to  say  as  to  the  last  suggestion 
made — the  luncheon  and  dinner  theory  ?  General  Williams 
has  been  asked  nothing  about  it,  nor  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming, 
nor  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  first  suggested  in  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lycett  Green.  Does  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming  mean 
now  to  suggest  that  he  “lost  his  head  ”  because  he  took  too 
much  at  luncheon  or  at  dinner  ?  Why,  he  was  never  asked  a 
question  about  it  when  he  was  in  the  witness-box  ! 

I  shall  go  straight  to  the  consideration  of  the  direct 
evidence  incriminating  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming.  The 
first  witness  was  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson,  who  stated  how  it  was 
that  his  attention  became  fixed  on  Sir  William’s  play.  He 
looked  round  the  table  to  see  the  play,  and  saw  on  a  piece 
of  paper  in  front  of  Sir  William  a  £5  counter,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  a  few  moments  after  he  saw  three,  and  saw  Sir 
William  claim  and  receive  payment  of  £15.  He  did  not  see 
how  it  was  done,  and  so  he  did  not  state  that  it  was  an  act  of 
cheating ;  but  it  necessarily  drew  his  attention  to  the  play  of 
Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
placing  of  a  counter  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  before  him 
would  be  an  odd  method  for  an  intending  cheat,  as  a  red 
counter  would  be  conspicuous.  But  there  was  more  than  that, 
for  the  witness  described  how  Sir  William  held  his  hands 
over  the  piece  of  paper  and  the  counter. 

People  at  a  friendly  game  do  not  look  suspiciously  at  each 
other’s  play.  After  this  first  coup,  a  little  interval  having 
elapsed,  and  Lord  E.  Somerset  having  the  cards,  he  observed 
one  £5  counter  on  the  paper  before  Sir  William,  but  with  his 
hands  over  the  paper  so  that  the  red  counter  was  visible. 
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"  As  I  looked,”  said  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  “  I  saw  something  red 
in  his  hands.  Lord  E.  Somerset  had  a  natural,  and  when 
Sir  William  saw  this  he  dropped  three  other  £5  counters,  and 
so  increased  the  amount  to  £20.”  This,  it  is  admitted,  is 
not  an  invention,  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  evidence  was 
honestly  given  ;  and  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
a  misapprehension  of  the  coup  de  trois  ?  Then  on  another 
occasion  the  witness  said,  “  We  had  two  tens,  and  therefore 
must  lose.  Sir  William  drew  back  his  hands  and  let  fall  on 
to  his  pile  several  red  counters,  not  touching  the  one  there.” 

Now,  how  did  the  man  act  ?  Did  he  act  at  the  time  as  under 
the  belief  he  stated  ?  He  turned  to  Lieutenant  Levett  and 
said,  “  This  man  is  cheating.”  “  Who  ?  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Cumming  !  Good  heavens,  you  must  be  mad  !  ”  “  Look 
for  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Wilson.  Then  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  I  saw  him  cheat  again  ;  there  was  £5  before  him  ;  he  pushed 
another  counter — a  £2  counter — on  to  the  paper,  increasing 
the  stake  to  £7.”  Then  Mr.  Levett  said  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  Sir  William’s  play,  and  he  looked  and  saw. 
“  About  the  second  or  third  coup  I  saw  him  adding  to  his 
counters.  He  had  a  £5  counter  before  him,  and  when  the 
banker  declared  the  coup  he  added  two  more,  and  Sir  William 
was  paid  £15.  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  it.”  Again,  he 
said,  “  About  three  coups  later  Sir  William,  having  a  £5  counter 
on  the  paper,  dropped  another,  and  was  paid  £10.”  So  much 
for  the  play  on  the  first  evening.  Next  evening  Mr.  Lycett 
Green  said  he  observed  Sir  William’s  hands  over  the  chalk 
line,  and  he  pushed  on  another  counter,  and  the  same  thing 
happened  as  before. 

One  other  instance  was  remarkable,  spoken  to  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lycett  Green  and  Mr.  Wilson.  “  Sir  William  had  a 
piece  of  note-paper  before  him  ;  he  had  some  counters  on 
the  table  ;  he  had  one  £5  counter  over  the  line.  I  saw  his 
hand  come  out  and  work  its  way  towards  the  line.  The 
banker  said,  ‘  I’ve  nothing,’  and  immediately  afterwards  he 
put  a  £10  counter  just  over  the  line.  The  £5  was  paid  ; 
the  £10  was  overlooked.  Sir  William  said,  ‘  There  is  another 
£10  here.’  The  Prince  said,  ‘  I  wish  gentlemen  would  put 
their  counters  where  they  could  be  seen.’  ”  The  other  two 
witnesses  slightly  varied  the  account,  and  one  of  them  said 
the  Prince  said  to  General  Owen  Williams,  “  Owen,  pay  him 
£10.”  Their  evidence  is  substantially  the  same.  “  I  saw 
Sir  William  push  a  £10  counter  just  over  the  line.”  “  I  wish,” 
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said  the  Prince,  “  you  would  put  your  stakes  where  they 
can  be  seen.  I  never  saw  the  £10.”  “I  saw  Sir  William,”  said 
Mrs.  Lycett  Green,  “  push  a  £10  counter  just  on  to  the  line.” 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson,  who  received  a  note 
from  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lycett  Green.  When  she  went  to 
the  game  the  second  evening  the  matter  of  the  previous 
evening  had  passed  out  of  her  mind,  and  so  she  was  not 
observing  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming,  Mr.  Lycett  Green 
having  seen  the  acts  of  cheating  he  deposed  to.  When  she 
received  his  note,  however,  she  naturally  looked  at  Sir 
William’s  play,  and  she  said,  “  I  noticed  he  had  staked  £5, 
and  his  side  won.  He  had  his  hand  over  the  line,  and  when 
he  saw  it  was  a  winning  coup  he  dropped  a  £10  counter  on  to 
the  line,  and  he  was  paid  the  money — that  is,  the  £15.” 
“  Two  coups  later  I  noticed  again  Sir  William’s  stake  was  £5. 
Lady  Coventry  had  a  natural.  I  saw  Sir  William  push  on  a 
£10  counter,  and  he  was  paid  £15.” 

Such  is  the  direct  evidence  in  the  case,  which  you  [the 
jury]  will  be  able  to  distinguish  from  mere  suggestions.  This 
evidence  quite  excludes  the  possibility  of  mistake.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  they  can  have  been  mistaken  as  to  mere 
honest  play.  The  only  other  course — hopeless  if  it  be  taken 
— is  to  suggest  that  all  these  are  inventions  ;  ten  or  eleven 
instances  of  cheating  actually  seen  and  noticed.  Mr.  A. 
Wilson  saw  acts  of  cheating,  so  did  Mr.  Levett,  so  did  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lycett  Green  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Again,  these  acts 
led  to  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming’s  leaving  the  house 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  well  knowing  that  he 
was  leaving  behind  him  a  blasted  reputation.  Attacks — 
though  polite  attacks — have  been  made  on  Lord  Coventry 
and  General  Owen  Williams,  but  on  this  evidence  the  con¬ 
clusion  you  will  come  to  is  inevitable.  If  confirmation  be 
required,  it  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Cumming  himself.  The  witnesses,  indeed,  are  reluctant,  un¬ 
willing  witnesses,  and  his  own  conduct  supplies  abundant 
confirmation,  if  it  is  required.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  paper  signed  was  predetermined,  for,  as  Lord  Coventry 
said,  “  We  did  not  know  what  line  Sir  William  would  take.” 
He  was  told  that  Mr.  Lycett  Green  desired  to  be  confronted 
with  him,  and  he  did  not  desire  it  or  ask  it.  He  has  denied 
this,  but  three  witnesses  have  testified  to  it.  Twice  Mr. 
Lycett  Green  desired  to  be  confronted  with  him,  and  Lord 
Coventry  and  General  Owen  Williams  told  this  to  Sir  William, 
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who,  however,  did  not  accede  to  it,  because,  forsooth,  he 
“was  not  advised  to  it”!  Why,  the  first  impulse  of  an 
innocent  man  would  have  been  to  demand  it — to  insist  upon 
it.  All  the  more  so  if,  as  is  now  suggested,  the  accusations 
arose  out  of  mistake.  He  would  naturally  have  said  to  them, 
“  It  is  a  mistake,  and  I  can  explain  it.”  But  all  through 
there  was  no  demand  by  him  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses. 

Again,  Sir  William  denies  that  he  had  referred  to  an  inquiry 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  three  witnesses  prove  it 
— Lord  Coventry,  General  Williams,  and  the  Prince  himself — 
and  they  told  him  that  he  could  have  such  an  inquiry  if  he 
desired  it,  but  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  not  be  so 
lenient  to  him.  Sir  William  was  asked,  in  cross-examination, 
whether  he  asked  who  his  accusers  were,  and  what  was  the 
accusation  against  him,  and  what  it  was  they  said  he  did, 
and  replied  that  Lord  Coventry  said  he  did  not  know  precisely, 
but  it  was  foul  play.  This  Lord  Coventry  denies,  and  states 
that  he  told  him  he  was  accused  of  cheating.  Then  came 
the  signing  of  the  paper  by  the  plaintiff,  who  said  he  “  lost 
his  head.”  But  it  appears  that  he  read  it  and  considered  it, 
and  discussed  it,  and  himself  observed  that  it  was  a  confession 
of  his  guilt,  and,  being  told  it  was  so,  he  ultimately  signed  it. 
Thus,  nine  witnesses  gave  evidence  against  him,  five  of  whom 
stated  that  they  saw  him  cheat,  and  three  others — the  Prince, 
Lord  Coventry,  and  General  Williams — having  heard  the 
witnesses,  were  satisfied  the  charges  made  were  true  ;  and, 
then,  lastly,  there  was  a  ninth  witness,  Sir  William  Gordon- 
Cumming  himself,  who  signed  what  he  said  was  “tantamount 
to  an  admission  of  his  guilt.” 

If  after  signing  it  Sir  William  felt  that  he  had  done  a  foolish 
thing,  why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  He  received  a  letter  from  his 
old  friends  telling  him  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  deny 
his  guilt,  and  that  they  had  taken  the  most  lenient  course 
they  could.  Why  did  he  not  then  write  back — cool  and  keen 
and  collected  as  he  was— why  did  he  not  then  take  the  course 
he  ought  to  have  taken  before  ?  Instead  of  that,  he  wrote 
back  that  he  had  hoped  that  General  Williams  would  have 
given  him  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  the  matter.  Such  was 
the  line  taken  by  this  innocent  man,  with  all  the  boldness  of 
conscious  innocence  !  “  Give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  !  ” 
Why  did  he  take  no  further  step  ?  Why  did  he  close  the 
correspondence  by  a  letter  in  which  he  said  he  felt  the  “  great 
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kindness  General  Williams  had  shown  in  the  matter,”  adding, 
“  I  have  taken  your  advice  as  to  Mar  ” — i.e.  as  to  not  going 
to  the  Duke  of  Fife’s  at  Mar  ?  Then  he  took  no  further  step 
until  January  7,  when  he  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Levett 
and  General  Williams  and  General  Stracey.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  matter  had  then  come  out,  and  it  occurred  to  Sir 
William  Gordon-Cumming  that  he  had  better  retire  on  half¬ 
pay.  But  he  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  soften 
the  matter  previously  to  its  going  before  General  Stracey. 

Then,  on  January  25,  came  the  interview  between  him 
and  Mr.  Levett,  as  to  which  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Levett 
might  implicitly  be  believed.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he 
asked  Mr.  Levett  to  go  and  see  the  Wilsons  and  see  what 
could  be  done,  and  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  the  wit¬ 
nesses  to  say  it  was  a  mistake  ?  “  Do  you,”  said  Sir  William, 

“  believe  I  cheated  ?  ”  To  which  Mr.  Levett  replied,  “  I 
must  believe  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.”  Sir  William, 
indeed,  says  he  expected  that  the  witnesses  would  retract 
their  statements,  but  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  Levett,  who  says 
that  retraction  was  never  spoken  of.  Then,  when  Sir  William 
found  that  nothing  could  be  done,  he  gets  his  solicitors  to 
write,  threatening  this  action.  Until  the  matter  had  come 
out,  however,  Sir  William  was  content  to  live  under  these 
dreadful  imputations.  It  is  not  until  told  by  Colonel  Stracey 
that  his  confession  of  guilt  could  not  be  overlooked  that  he 
brings  this  action  against  the  defendants  as  slanderers. 

Such  is  the  story.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  much  more  ? 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
There  is  his  own  letter  to  General  Williams,  that  “  if  nothing 
could  be  done,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  vanish  or 
cut  his  throat.”  True,  he  denies  writing  such  a  letter,  but 
you  have  heard  General  Williams  speak  of  it.  There  are 
topics  of  prejudice  of  which  my  learned  friend  might  avail 
himself.  He  might  urge,  perhaps,  that  the  wisest  course  was 
not  taken  when  the  charge  was  made.  He  might  comment 
on  the  conduct  of  General  Williams  or  Lord  Coventry,  but 
they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  in  his  favour. 
Such  topics  of  prejudice  might  be  appealed  to,  and  such 
topics  might  cloud  the  perception  of  the  truth.  But  you  will 
determine  the  case  on  the  evidence,  and  how  but  in  favour 
of  the  defendants  can  it  be  decided,  if  decided  on  the  evidence  ? 
There  is  the  evidence  of  five  witnesses,  and  there  is  Sir  William 
Gordon-Cumming’s  own  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  He  is 
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bound  by  a  chain  of  evidence  of  which  there  can  be  no  impeach¬ 
ment.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  where  in  this  controversy 
the  truth  lies  ?  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  must  now  do  yours.  I  leave  the  case  in  your  hands 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  truth  will  prevail  and  that 
justice  will  be  done. 


RT.  HON.  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 


" DERRY " 

[Speech  delivered  February  n,  1913,  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  London,  to  entertain  Mr.  David  Hogg,  M.P.,  on 
his  election  for  Londonderry.] 

Gentlemen  We  are  gathered  here  together  to-day  in  great 
numbers  to  congratulate  and  welcome  our  friend  the  victor 
of  Derry.  [Cheers.]  I  do  assure  him  on  your  behalf  of  the 
keen  feelings  of  personal  satisfaction,  apart  altogether  from 
pohtical  emotions,  with  which  we  receive  him  among  us.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Mr.  Hogg’s  victory  was  a  timely,  and  may  well  prove 
a  famous,  event.  [Hear,  hear.]  One  can  hardly  imagine  any 
electoral  episode  which  could  at  that  particular  moment  have 
more  fully  embodied  all  the  features  of  a  triumph.  A  triumph, 
a  battle-flag,  a  trophy  bringing  with  it  encouragement  all  along 
the  fighting  line,  that  was  the  victory  of  Derry.  [Cheers.] 
But  the  victory  of  Derry  was  much  more  than  any  mere 
triumph  of  partisanship,  much  more  than  a  valuable  encour¬ 
agement  given  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  who  are  sustaining 
this  long  contest ;  it  was  a  victory  less  of  partisanship  than 
of  conciliation  and  goodwill  [hear,  hear] — it  was  a  victory 
which  represents  much  that  we  hope  for  in  the  new  Ireland 
which  is  coming  every  day  into  being,  and,  as  we  confidently 
hope,  has  a  fine  part  to  play  on  the  stage  of  the  world’s  affairs. 
[Hear,  hear.]  To  that  Ireland,  prosperous  and  competent, 
loyal  and  free,  the  accession  of  men  like  Mr.  Hogg,  coming  into 
public  life  for  the  first  time,  bringing  new  forces  and  new  re¬ 
sources  to  the  aid  of  Irish  administration,  is  a  noteworthy  and 
a  hopeful  event.  [Hear,  hear.] 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  one  reference  to  the  candidate 
who  did  not  stand  for  Derry,  my  friend  and  kinsman  Mr.  Shane 
Leslie,  who  would  cheerfully  make,  and  did  cheerfully  make, 
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a  sacrifice  for  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  his  country  ? 
“  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,”  and  while  a  sincere 
spirit  of  self-suppression  and  loyalty  to  the  general  interests 
of  Ireland  continues  to  animate  all  sections  and  classes  in  that 
country,  the  great  difficulties  which  still  lie  before  us  cannot 
seem  formidable  or,  at  any  rate,  insuperable.  [Hear,  hear.] 
We  are  reminded  to-day  by  the  presence  of  our  friend  Mr.  Hogg 
that  the  Ulster  minority  must,  and  will,  also  be  considered. 
[Cheers.] 

The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  earlier  in  the  year,  said  there 
was  no  case  which  would  have  better  repaid  good  and  reason¬ 
able  presentation  than  the  case  of  the  Ulster  representatives. 
But  what  have  we  had  ?  During  the  whole  of  these  long  dis¬ 
cussions  have  we  had  one  word  of  sober  reason  or  of  genuine 
goodwill  from  those  who  have  constituted  themselves  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  spokesmen  of  the  Ulster  minority  ? 

We  have  had  during  all  these  months  nothing  but  hot-house 
hatred  and  incubated  bigotry.  We  have  been  confronted  with 
a  dreary  succession  of  violent  and  extravagant  threats,  and  at 
no  time  or  period  in  our  debates  have  we  seen,  in  Parliament, 
at  any  rate,  any  desire  to  face  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 
or  to  meet  the  real  needs  which  Ireland  demands  and  which 
this  time  she  shall  have.  [Cheers.]  The  wildest  threats,  the 
most  absurd  statements,  have  come  from  the  Leader  of  the 
Unionist  Party  himself.  No  one,  I  think,  should  be  more 
careful  and  circumspect  in  the  language  which  he  uses  than  the 
leader  of  a  great  English  party,  possessed  with  the  idea,  as  he 
so  frequently  tells  us,  that  he  is  shortly  to  be  summoned  to 
undertake  the  august  responsibilities  of  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  prepares  himself  for  the  duties 
of  an  English  Prime  Minister  by  adopting  eagerly  and  reck¬ 
lessly  every  statement,  threat,  or  assertion,  however  extreme, 
that  the  most  rabid  partisans  in  his  own  faction  are  able  to 
utter.  We  have  heard  from  him  a  violence  of  language  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  would  make  his  due  execution  of  the  law 
practically  impossible  if  ever  he  were  himself  called  upon  to 
undertake  these  responsibilities.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  have 
heard  the  absurd  threat  which  I  understand  has  been  circulated 
in  some  quarters  of  Belfast  that  the  Ulster  minority  would 
secede  to  Germany— we  have  heard  this  absurd  threat,  so 
ridiculous  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  have  cared  to  repeat 
it,  actually  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  and  it  is  only  on  a  par  with  such  extrava- 
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gances  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  a  recent  speech,  should  have 
endeavoured  most  improperly  to  draw  the  person  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign  into  a  great  and  fierce  political  controversy  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  [Hear,  hear.]  Any  one  who  could  be  so  minded  as,  for 
a  party  purpose,  to  give  criminal  advice  of  that  character  to 
the  constitutional  ruler  of  this  country  to  step  down  into  the 
arena  of  party  politics  and  take  violent  action  against  a  great 
portion  of  his  fellow-subjects  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  one  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  rules — any  one  who  could 
give  such  criminally  foolish  advice  as  that  has  shown  himself 
to  be  unfit  for  a  responsible  position  in  the  Government  or  in 
Parliament.  [Cheers.] 

When  the  history  of  these  events  comes  to  be  written  and 
all  these  hotly  contested  matters  are  reviewed  in  the  cold  light 
of  another  age,  how  very  different  will  the  attitudes  of  the 
English  Unionist  Leader  and  the  Irish  Nationalist  Leader 
appear — on  the  one  hand  folly,  spite,  and  venom  in  defeat,  on 
the  other  statecraft,  generosity,  and  goodwill  marching  to 
victory.  [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Redmond  has  again  and  again  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country  made  it  clear  that  he  realizes  that  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  Home  Rule  cause  will  be  a  triumph  which  does  not  leave 
a  minority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  smarting  bitterly  from  a 
sense  of  defeat,  and  everything  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  to 
promote  a  reasonable  settlement  and  a  dismissal  of  unfounded 
fears  will  be  done  in  the  months  of  reflection  which  lie  before 
us.  But  we  cannot  be  turned  from  our  path  by  threats.  Half 
a  province  cannot  claim  to  stand  for  all  time  in  the  way  not 
only  of  the  demands  of  a  nation  but  of  the  needs  of  an  Empire. 
[Cheers.] 

We  must  ask  our  friends  who  differ  from  us  on  this  question 
sometimes  to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  too,  and  that  al¬ 
though  we  may  not  use  their  violent  language,  that  is  not 
because  we  do  not  feel  as  resolved  to  see  a  good  settlement 
reached  in  this  matter  as  some  of  their  most  extreme  men  are 
opposed  to  the  Home  Rule  solution.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  meet 
at  this  moment  under  conditions  which  entitle  us  to  be  confident 
and  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  has 
just  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  [Laughter.]  That 
is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
which  is  shortly  to  begin,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  be  promptly 
sent  back  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  trust  without  undue  waste 
of  Parliamentary  time,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  great 
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majority  which  throughout  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons  have  sustained  it  will  not  fail  in  the  Parliamentary 
support  which  is  necessary  to  carry  this  measure  through  the 
various  stages  before  it  passes  into  law.  [Hear,  hear.] 

No,  I  ask  our  friends,  or  enemies  if  they  choose  to  call  them¬ 
selves  so,  who  use  such  violent  language  to  believe  that  we  also 
have  our  purposes  to  carry  out  and  that  mere  violence  will  not 
turn  the  State  from  its  course  nor  destroy  upon  the  path  a 
measure  of  long-needed  justice  and  reform,  and  it  is  because 
when  we  are  moving  forward  on  that  path  such  an  event  as  the 
Derry  election  is  particularly  gratifying  that  we  welcome  here 
to-day  Mr.  Hogg,  and  I  ask  you,  in  drinking  his  health,  which 
you  will  with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  to  drink  to  the  arrival 
of  another  grand  old  man  bringing  new  hope  to  that  cause. 
[Great  cheers.] 


EARL  OF  ROSEBERY 


SCOTTISH  INDUSTRIES 

[Speech  at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  Scottish 
Home  Industries  Association  at  the  Mansion  House,  London, 
on  March  13,  1911.] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — This  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  Scottish  industries  was  largely 
founded  by  my  wife,  and  where  I  should  not  venture  to 
intrude  I  do  to-day  from  memories  and  duties  which  every¬ 
body  will  appreciate.  I  am  not  in  the  least  astonished  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  statement  that  there  has  never  been  a 
Scottish  sale  here  before,  but  that  justice  to  Ireland  has  long 
ago  been  rendered.  Scotland  is  accustomed  to  tread  with 
a  lame  and  halting  pace  many  miles  after  her  oppressed 
sister  country.  On  behalf  of  my  oppressed  country  I  thank 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  allowing  us  to  meet  here  in  a  position  of 
sufferance,  which  no  doubt  will  raise  a  voice  of  complaint  in 
Ireland  to-morrow. 

We  have  some  little  claim  to  your  patronage.  It  is  an 
industry  which  has  been  pursued  for  centuries  in  Scotland. 
The  association  itself  thinks  that  it  was  introduced  by  Flemings 
some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century.  I  think  the  association, 
like  most  associations,  asserts  a  little  more  than  it  can  prove. 
It  was  in  the  year  1600,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  that  Flemings 
first  went  to  Edinburgh  to  introduce  the  production  of  this 
cloth,  and  unless  they  had  preferred  the  inaccessible  Highlands 
to  Edinburgh  long  before  that,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Flemings  could  not  have  introduced  the  manufacture 
into  the  Highlands  long  before  1600.  But  at  any  rate  there 
is  no  doubt  that  before  1600,  as  travellers  tell  us,  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  were  clad  in  homespun  cloth :  cloth  made  at  home 
—hodden  grey  was  the  expression.  Blue  bonnets  and  hodden 
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grey  were  the  garb  of  my  countrymen  before  1600.  But  at 
any  rate  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  manufacture  spread 
to  the  Highlands  because  they  were  so  destitute  of  any  pro¬ 
duction  by  which  they  might  live.  They  are  still.  The  people 
who  produce  that  cloth  live  very  often  in  miserable  huts, 
as  they  would  seem  to  us,  but  which  they  prefer  to  dwellings 
of  a  better  kind.  They  live  on  holdings  which  cannot  sup¬ 
port  life,  because  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  too  ungrateful, 
and  therefore  they  offer  these  productions  as  the  one  staple 
means  of  sustenance  which  they  have  when  their  crops  and 
their  fishing  fail  them,  during  their  long  and  hard  struggle 
for  existence.  When  the  association  was  formed  it  was  found 
that  the  people  in  the  distant  Hebrides  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland  were  making  that  cloth  and  could  find  no 
market  for  it.  The  association  took  up  the  task  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  in  this  case  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  manu¬ 
facture,  and  promotes  the  sale  of  the  cloth  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  gathers  it  in  from  the 
scattered  places  in  which  it  is  manufactured. 

What  claims  are  there  for  the  cloth  ?  I  remember  on 
a  former  occasion  opening  a  sale  of  work  of  that  tweed  and 
being  engaged  in  a  painful  controversy,  one-sided  because  I 
took  no  part  in  it,  as  to  its  merits  and  as  to  its  possibly  being 
the  vehicle  of  disease.  No  disease  that  I  know  of  has  ever 
come  of  it,  though  it  is  many  years  since  that  attack  was  made, 
and  you  may  believe  that  what  bacilli  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  it,  as  in  everything  else,  must  be  killed  by  the  peat 
reek  of  which  I  hope  the  cloth  is  odorous,  for  no  cloth  is  charm¬ 
ing  without  it.  Of  course  in  London  simple  imperviousness  to 
the  weather  does  not  constitute  a  claim.  Wre  have  umbrellas 
and  waterproofs  of  an  unattractive  description.  But  when 
you  go  to  Scotland  in  August  you  should  remember  what  an 
advantage  the  cloth  would  be.  The  whole  City  of  London, 
or  a  great  part  of  it,  goes  to  Scotland  in  August.  They 
usually  arrive  in  unguarded  moments  in  kilts  which  they  put 
on  in  the  train  between  Euston  or  King’s  Cross  and  their 
destination.  [Laughter.]  At  Perth  station,  which  I  think  is 
the  rallying  place  of  the  Southron  clans,  they  are  apt  to  appear 
in  brilliant  kilts  with  very  white  knees,  except  those  more 
practised  visitors  to  Scotland  who  stain  them  with  walnut 
juice,  and  are  therefore  at  once  detected  as  not  being,  like 
Lord’  Tullibardine  and  Lord  Dunmore,  genuine  products  of 
the  soil.  [Laughter.]  I  think  wearing  a  kilt  a  very  dangerous 
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thing.  I  do  not  venture  upon  it  even  with  walnut  juice. 
[Laughter.]  But  with  this  tweed  any  one  can  go  in  the 
breeks  of  the  Southron,  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  daily  life, 
and  as  they  pass  into  Perth  station,  clad  in  what  every  porter 
will  see  to  be  the  native  product  of  the  soil,  they  will  be 
welcomed  on  every  hand,  if  not  as  Caledonians  and  Piets, 
then  as  something  uncommonly  like  them.  Further,  I  do  not 
think  they  can  wear  a  harem  skirt  made  of  Harris  tweed. 
[Laughter.]  I  ask  you  to  be  true  Imperialists  and  true 
Unionists,  and  to  remember  those  distant  shielings,  those 
remote  and  misty  islands  in  which  poor  people  are  struggling 
for  their  lives  against  storm  and  dearth,  the  barrenness  of 
their  soil,  and  the  inclemency  of  their  climate.  [Cheers.] 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


ON  LEARNERS  AND  WORKERS 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institutional 
Association  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  December  3,  1858,  at  which  Dickens 
presided.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  has  of  late  years  become 
noticeable  in  England  that  the  autumn  season  produces  an 
immense  amount  of  public  speaking.  I  notice  that  no  sooner 
do  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees,  than  pearls  of  great 
price  begin  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east, 
and  north,  and  west,  and  south  ;  and  anybody  may  have  them 
by  the  bushel,  for  the  picking  up.  Now,  whether  the  comet 
has  this  year  had  a  quickening  influence  on  this  crop,  as  it  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  had  upon  the  corn  harvest  and  the 
vintage,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  never 
observed  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  to  groan  so  heavily 
under  a  pressure  of  orations,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  the 
two  qualities  of  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  of  being  always  addressed  to  any  audience  in 
the  wide  world  rather  than  the  audience  to  which  it  was 
delivered. 

The  autumn  having  gone,  and  the  winter  come,  I  am  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope  that  we  in  our  proceedings  may  break 
through  this  enchanted  circle  and  deviate  from  this  prece¬ 
dent  ;  the  rather  as  we  have  something  real  to  do,  and  are 
come  together,  I  am  sure,  in  all  plain  fellowship  and  straight¬ 
forwardness,  to  do  it.  We  have  no  little  straws  of  our  own 
to  throw  up  to  show  us  which  way  any  wind  blows,  and  we 
have  no  oblique  biddings  of  our  own  to  make  for  anything 
outside  this  hall. 

At  the  top  of  the  public  announcement  of  this  meeting  are 
the  words,  “  Institutional  Association  of  Lancashire  and 
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Cheshire.”  Will  you  allow  me,  in  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  those  words,  to  present  myself  before  you  as  the  em¬ 
bodied  spirit  of  ignorance  recently  enlightened,  and  to  put 
myself  through  a  short,  voluntary  examination  as  to  the 
results  of  my  studies.  To  begin  with  :  the  title  did  not 
suggest  to  me  anything  in  the  least  like  the  truth.  I  have 
been  for  some  years  pretty  familiar  with  the  terms  “  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutions,”  and  “  Literary  Societies,”  but  they 
have,  unfortunately,  become  too  often  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a  body  of  great  pretensions,  lame  as  to  some  important 
member  or  other,  which  generally  inhabits  a  new  house  much 
too  large  for  it,  which  is  seldom  paid  for,  and  which  takes 
the  name  of  the  mechanics  most  grievously  in  vain,  for  I  have 
usually  seen  a  mechanic  and  a  dodo  in  that  place  together. 

I,  therefore,  began  my  education,  in  respect  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  title,  very  coldly  indeed,  saying  to  myself,  “  Here’s 
the  old  story.”  But  the  perusal  of  a  very  few  lines  of  my 
book  soon  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  not  by  any 
means  the  old  story  ;  in  short,  that  this  association  is  expressly 
designed  to  correct  the  old  story,  and  to  prevent  its  defects 
from  becoming  perpetuated.  I  learnt  that  this  Institutional 
Association  is  the  union,  in  one  central  head,  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  local  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Societies,  at  an  expense  of  no  more  than  five 
shillings  to  each  society  ;  suggesting  to  all  how  they  can  best 
communicate  with  and  profit  by  the  fountain-head  and  one 
another ;  keeping  their  best  aims  steadily  before  them ; 
advising  them  how  those  aims  can  be  best  attained  ;  giving 
a  direct  end  and  object  to  what  might  otherwise  easily  become 
waste  forces  ;  and  sending  among  them  not  only  oral  teachers, 
but,  better  still,  boxes  of  excellent  books,  called  “  Free- 
Itinerating  Libraries.”  I  learnt  that  these  books  are  con¬ 
stantly  making  the  circuit  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  are  constantly  being  read  with  inexpressible  relish 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  toiling  people,  but  that 
they  are  never  damaged  or  defaced  by  one  rude  hand.  These 
and  other  like  facts  lead  me  to  consider  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fact,  that  no  little  cluster  of  working  men’s  cottages 
can  arise  in  any  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  any  running  stream  which  enterprise  hunts  out  for  water¬ 
power,  but  it  has  its  educational  friend  and  companion  ready 
for  it,  willing  for  it,  acquainted  with  its  thoughts  and  ways 
and  turns  of  speech  even  before  it  has  come  into  existence/ 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  main  consideration 
that  has  brought  me  here.  No  central  association  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  could  possibly  do  for  those  working  men  what  this 
local  association  does.  No  central  association  at  a  distance 
could  possibly  understand  them  as  this  local  association  does. 
No  central  association  at  a  distance  could  possibly  put  them 
in  that  familiar  and  easy  communication  one  with  another, 
as  that  I,  man  or  boy,  eager  for  knowledge,  in  that  valley 
seven  miles  off,  should  know  of  you,  man  or  boy,  eager 
for  knowledge,  in  that  valley  twelve  miles  off,  and  should 
occasionally  trudge  to  meet  you,  that  you  may  impart  your 
learning  in  one  branch  of  acquisition  to  me,  whilst  I  impart 
mine  in  another  to  you.  Yet  this  is  distinctly  a  feature,  and 
a  most  important  feature,  of  this  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
honest  men,  however  zealous,  could,  as  a  rule,  succeed  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  their  own  institutions  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  obvious  that  combination  must  materially 
diminish  their  cost,  which  is  in  time  a  vital  consideration  ; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  experience,  essential  to  the 
success  of  all  combination,  is  especially  so  when  its  object  is 
to  diffuse  the  results  of  experience  and  of  reflection. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  student  of  the  present 
profitable  history  of  this  society  does  not  stop  here  in  his 
learning  ;  when  he  has  got  so  far,  he  finds  with  interest  and 
pleasure  that  the  parent  society  at  certain  stated  periods 
invites  the  more  eager  and  enterprising  members  of  the  local 
society  to  submit  themselves  to  voluntary  examination  in 
various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  of  which  examination 
it  takes  the  charge  and  arranges  the  details,  and  invites  the 
successful  candidates  to  come  to  Manchester  to  receive  the 
prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  which  it  impartially  awards. 
The  most  successful  of  the  competitors  in  the  list  of  these 
examinations  are  now  among  us,  and  these  little  marks  of 
recognition  and  encouragement  I  shall  have  the  honour  pre¬ 
sently  of  giving  them,  as  they  come  before  you,  one  by  one, 
for  that  purpose. 

I  have  looked  over  a  few  of  those  examination  papers, 
which  have  comprised  history,  geography,  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  book-keeping,  decimal  coinage,  mensuration,  mathe¬ 
matics,  social  economy,  the  French  language — in  fact,  they 
comprise  all  the  keys  that  open  all  the  locks  of  knowledge. 
I  felt  most  devoutly  gratified,  as  to  many  of  them,  that  they 
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had  not  been  submitted  to  me  to  answer,  for  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  if  they  had  been,  I  should  have  had  mighty  little 
to  bestow  upon  myself  to-night.  And  yet  it  is  always  to  be 
observed  and  seriously  remembered  that  these  examinations 
are  undergone  by  people  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  a 
continual  fight  for  bread,  and  whose  whole  existence  has  been 
a  constant  wrestle  with 

"  Those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart — 

Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.”  * 

I  could  not  but  consider,  with  extraordinary  admiration, 
that  these  questions  have  been  replied  to,  not  by  men  like 
myself,  the  business  of  whose  life  is  with  writing  and  with 
books,  but  by  men,  the  business  of  whose  life  is  with  tools 
and  with  machinery. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  recall,  as  well  as  my  memory  will 
serve  me,  from  among  the  most  interesting  cases  of  prize- 
holders  and  certificate-gainers  who  will  appear  before  you, 
some  two  or  three  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  There 
are  two  poor  brothers  from  near  Chorley,  who  work  from 
morning  to  night  in  a  coal-pit,  and  who,  in  all  weathers,  have 
walked  eight  miles  a  night,  three  nights  a  week,  to  attend 
the  classes  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction.  There 
are  two  poor  boys  from  Bollington,  who  began  life  as  piecers 
at  one  shilling  or  eighteen-pence  a-week,  and  the  father  of 
one  of  whom  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  machinery  at  which 
he  worked,  but  not  before  he  had  himself  founded  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  this  son  has  since  come  to  be  taught.  These 
two  poor  boys  will  appear  before  you  to-night,  to  take  the 
second-class  prize  in  chemistry.  There  is  a  plasterer  from 
Bury,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  took  a  third-class  certificate 
last  year  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Brougham  ;  he  is  this  year 
again  successful  in  a  competition  three  times  as  severe.  There 
is  a  wagon-maker  from  the  same  place,  who  knew  little  or 
absolutely  nothing  until  he  was  a  grown  man,  and  who  has 
learned  all  he  knows,  which  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  local  institu¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  chain-maker,  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
and  working  hard  all  day,  who  walks  six  miles  a  night,  three 
nights  a  week,  to  attend  the  classes  in  which  he  has  won  so 
famous  a  place.  There  is  a  moulder  in  an  iron  foundry,  who, 
whilst  he  was  working  twelve  hours  a  day  before  the  furnace, 


*  Claude  Melnotte  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  Act  iii.  sc.  3, 
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got  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  learn  drawing.  “  The 
thought  of  my  lads,”  he  writes  in  his  modest  account  of 
himself,  “  in  their  peaceful  slumbers  above  me,  gave  me  fresh 
courage,  and  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  should  never  receive 
any  personal  benefit,  I  might  instruct  them  when  they  came 
to  be  of  an  age  to  understand  the  mighty  machines  and 
engines  which  have  made  our  country,  England,  pre-eminent 
in  the  world’s  history.”  There  is  a  piecer  at  mule-frames, 
who  could  not  read  at  eighteen,  who  is  now  a  man  of  little 
more  than  thirty,  who  is  the  sole  support  of  an  aged  mother, 
who  is  arithmetical  teacher  in  the  institution  in  which  he 
himself  was  taught,  who  writes  of  himself  that  he  made  the 
resolution  never  to  take  up  a  subject  without  keeping  to  it, 
and  who  has  kept  to  it  with  such  an  astonishing  will,  that  he 
is  now  well  versed  in  Euclid  and  Algebra,  and  is  the  best 
French  scholar  in  Stockport.  The  drawing-classes  in  that 
same  Stockport  are  taught  by  a  working  blacksmith  ;  and 
the  pupils  of  that  working  blacksmith  will  receive  the  highest 
honours  of  to-night.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  that  good  black¬ 
smith,  as  it  was  written  of  another  of  his  trade,  by  the  American 
poet  : 


“  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  its  close. 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earn’d  a  night’s  repose.” 

To  pass  from  the  successful  candidates  to  the  delegates 
from  local  societies  now  before  me,  and  to  content  myself 
with  one  instance  from  amongst  them.  There  is  among  their 
number  a  most  remarkable  man,  whose  history  I  have  read 
with  feelings  that  I  could  not  adequately  express  under  any 
circumstances,  and  least  of  all  when  I  know  he  hears  me, 
who  worked  when  he  was  a  mere  baby  at  hand-loom  weav¬ 
ing  until  he  dropped  from  fatigue  ;  who  began  to  teach  himself 
as  soon  as  he  could  earn  five  shillings  a  week  ;  who  is  now 
a  botanist,  acquainted  with  every  production  of  the  Lancashire 
valley  ;  who  is  a  naturalist,  and  has  made  and  preserved  a 
collection  of  the  eggs  of  British  birds,  and  stuffed  the  birds  ; 
who  is  now  a  conchologist,  with  a  very  curious,  and  in  some 
respects  an  original  collection  of  fresh-water  shells,  and  has 
also  preserved  and  collected  the  mosses  of  fresh  water  and  of 
the  sea  ;  who  is  worthily  the  president  of  his  own  local  Literary 
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Institution,  and  who  was  at  his  work  this  time  last  night  as 
foreman  in  a  mill. 

So  stimulating  has  been  the  influence  of  these  bright 
examples,  and  many  more,  that  I  notice  among  the  appli¬ 
cations  from  Blackburn  for  preliminary  test  examination 
papers,  one  from  an  applicant  who  gravely  fills  up  the  printed 
form  by  describing  himself  as  ten  years  of  age,  and  who,  with 
equal  gravity,  describes  his  occupation  as  “  nursing  a  little 
child.”  Nor  are  these  things  confined  to  the  men.  The 
women  employed  in  factories,  milliners’  work,  and  domestic 
service,  have  begun  to  show,  as  it  is  fitting  they  should,  a 
most  decided  determination  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  men  ; 
and  the  women  of  Preston,  in  particular,  have  so  honourably 
distinguished  themselves,  and  shown  in  their  examination 
papers  such  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  house¬ 
hold  management  and  household  economy,  that  if  I  were  a 
working  bachelor  of  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  and  if  I  had  not 
cast  my  eye  or  set  my  heart  upon  any  lass  in  particular,  I 
should  positively  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  with 
the  determination  of  the  iron-moulder  himself,  and  should  go 
to  Preston  in  search  of  a  wife. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  instances,  and  many 
more,  daily  occurring,  always  accumulating,  are  surely  better 
testimony  to  the  working  of  this  Association,  than  any  num¬ 
ber  of  speakers  could  possibly  present  to  you.  Surely  the 
presence  among  us  of  these  indefatigable  people  is  the 
Association’s  best  and  most  effective  triumph  in  the  present 
and  the  past,  and  is  its  noblest  stimulus  tc  effort  in  the  future. 
As  its  temporary  mouthpiece,  I  would  beg  to  say  to  that 
portion  of  the  company  who  attend  to  receive  the  prizes, 
that  the  Institution  can  never  hold  itself  apart  from  them — 
can  never  set  itself  above  them  ;  that  their  distinction  and 
success  must  be  its  distinction  and  success ;  and  that  there 
can  be  but  one  heart  beating  between  them  and  it.  In 
particular,  I  would  most  especially  entreat  them  to  observe 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  farther  from  this  Association’s  mind 
than  the  impertinence  of  patronage.  The  prizes  that  it  gives, 
and  the  certificates  that  it  gives,  are  mere  admiring  assurances 
of  sympathy  with  so  many  striving  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
are  only  valuable  for  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  and 
in  which  they  are  received.  The  prizes  are  money  prizes, 
simply  because  the  Institution  does  not  presume  to  doubt 
that  persons  who  have  so  well  governed  themselves,  know  best 
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how  to  make  a  little  money  serviceable — because  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  treat  them  like  grown-up  babies  by  laying  it 
out  for  them,  and  because  it  knows  it  is  given,  and  knows 
it  is  taken,  in  perfect  clearness  of  purpose,  perfect  trustful¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  perfect  independence. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  reverting  once  more  to  the  whole 
collective  audience  before  me,  I  will,  in  another  two  minutes, 
release  the  hold  which  your  favour  has  given  me  on  your 
attention.  Of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  I  have  said, 
and  I  shall  say,  nothing.  Of  the  certainty  with  which 
the  man  who  grasps  it  under  difficulties  rises  in  his  own  re¬ 
spect  and  in  usefulness  to  the  community,  I  have  said,  and  I 
shall  say,  nothing.  In  the  city  of  Manchester,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  both  of  them  remarkable  for  self-taught  men, 
that  were  superfluous  indeed.  For  the  same  reason  I  rigidly 
abstain  from  putting  together  any  of  the  shattered  fragments 
of  that  poor  clay  image  of  a  parrot,  which  was  once  always 
saying,  without  knowing  why,  or  what  it  meant,  that  know¬ 
ledge  was  a  dangerous  thing.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  piecing 
together  the  mutilated  remains  of  any  wretched  Hindoo 
who  has  been  blown  from  an  English  gun.  Both,  creatures  of 
the  past,  have  been — as  my  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  vigorously 
has  it — “  blasted  into  space  " ;  and  there,  as  to  this  world, 
is  an  end  of  them. 

So  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  only  to  sound  two  strings.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  progress 
which  real  mutual  improvement  societies  are  making  at 
this  time  in  your  neighbourhood,  through  the  noble  agency 
of  individual  employers  and  their  families,  whom  you  can 
never  too  much  delight  to  honour ;  elsewhere,  through  the 
agency  of  the  great  railway  companies,  some  of  which  are 
bestirring  themselves  in  this  matter  with  a  gallantry  and 
generosity  deserving  of  all  praise.  Secondly  and  lastly,  let 
me  say  one  word  out  of  my  own  personal  heart,  which  is 
always  very  near  to  it  in  this  connexion.  Do  not  let  us,  in 
the  midst  of  the  visible  objects  of  nature,  whose  workings 
we  can  tell  of  in  figures,  surrounded  by  machines  that  can 
be  made  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  acquiring  every 
day  knowledge  which  can  be  proved  upon  a  slate  or  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  microscope — do  not  let  us,  in  the  laudable  pursuit 
of  the  facts  that  surround  us,  neglect  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination  which  equally  surround  us  as  a  part  of  the  great 
scheme.  Let  the  child  have  its  fables  ;  let  the  man  or  woman 
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into  which  it  changes,  always  remember  those  fables  tenderly. 
Let  numerous  graces  and  ornaments  that  cannot  be  weighed  and 
measured,  and  that  seem  at  first  sight  idle  enough,  continue 
to  have  their  places  about  us,  be  we  never  so  wise.  The 
hardest  head  may  co-exist  with  the  softest  heart.  The  union 
and  just  balance  of  those  two  is  always  a  blessing  to  the 
possessor,  and  always  a  blessing  to  mankind.  The  Divine 
Teacher  was  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  He  was  powerful 
and  wise.  You  all  know  how  He  could  still  the  raging  of 
the  sea,  and  could  hush  a  little  child.  As  the  utmost  results 
of  the  wisdom  of  men  can  only  be  at  last  to  help  to  raise 
this  earth  to  that  condition  to  which  His  doctrine,  untainted 
by  the  blindnesses  and  passions  of  men,  would  have  exalted  it 
long  ago  ;  so  let  us  always  remember  that  He  set  us  the 
example  of  blending  the  understanding  and  the  imagination, 
and  that,  following  it  ourselves,  we  tread  in  His  steps,  and 
help  our  race  on  to  its  better  and  best  days.  Knowledge, 
as  all  followers  of  it  must  know,  has  a  very  limited  power 
indeed,  when  it  informs  the  head  alone  ;  but  when  it  informs 
the  head  and  the  heart  too,  it  has  a  power  over  life  and  death, 
the  body  and  the  soul,  and  dominates  the  universe. 


RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE 


THE  FUTURE  POLICY  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 

[Speech  delivered  to  the  delegates  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  and  others  assembled  in  the  Tyne  Theatre,  New¬ 
castle,  October  2,  1891.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  . — Relying  on  your 
kindness  to  favour  as  much  as  you  can,  by  your  indulgence, 
the  exercise  of  physical  powers  which  are  not  altogether 
what  they  have  been,  I  proceed  to  address  you  ;  and  I  cannot 
otherwise  commence  than  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to 
listen  to  speeches  toned  so  highly  in  the  sense  of  favour  and 
generosity  as  those  of  your  President  and  Mr.  Burt  without 
misgiving.  But  I  must  not  allow  misgiving,  however  just, 
to  suppress  or  to  impede  the  expression  of  gratitude  ;  and  I 
am  truly  and  profoundly  grateful,  both  for  the  temper  and 
the  spirit  which  led  them  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
justice  in  what  they  were  pleased  to  say,  and  in  the  reception 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  give  to  their  too  favourable 
remarks.  Now,  I  meet  you  here  in  part  as  citizens  of  New¬ 
castle,  that  great  and  distinguished  community,  but  also  more 
particularly  to-night  as  representatives  of  the  Liberal  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country,  which  we  believe  to  dominate 
powerfully  and  effectually  the  mind  of  the  country  at  large. 

We  have  fought,  ladies  and  gentlemen — we  have  indeed 
fought  a  long  and  severe  contest.  When  we  look  back  to 
the  year  1886,  we  look  back  upon  an  epoch  of  great  and 
crushing  defeat ;  but  every  one  of  the  five  years  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  period  of  the  defeat  has  brought  upon  our 
horizon  a  brighter  and  again  a  brighter  light.  We  began 
with  the  prospect  only  of  a  possible  recovery.  Next,  recovery 
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shortly  became  probable.  It  has,  according  to  our  best 
deliberate  judgment,  now  been,  humanly  speaking,  raised  to 
such  a  point  that  it  is  the  precursor  and  it  is  the  assurance  of 
the  time,  which  we  know  cannot  be  distant,  of  a  certain  victory. 

Our  duties  as  they  become  more  hopeful  become  also 
more  serious.  We  have  to  take  a  more  practical  view  of  the 
particulars  of  affairs,  and  were  I  able  to  perform  it,  my  duty 
would  be  to  attempt,  this  night,  aided  by  your  favour,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  survey  of  the  public  situation.  But  the  first 
difficulty  that  encounters  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  this — 
a  surfeit  of  matter,  for  there  is  no  other  word  adequate  to 
describe  it.  It  is  not  the  excess  merely,  it  is  the  absolute 
surfeit  of  work  that  remains  to  be  done — work  that  accumu¬ 
lates  from  year  to  year ;  and  of  work  that  is  certain  to  fall 
more  heavily  into  arrear  in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  rule  of  a  Tory  Government.  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
surfeit  which  makes  it  difficult  now  to  choose  the  topics  of 
address,  and  which  will  make  it  difficult  hereafter,  when  the 
time  has  arrived,  to  choose  proper  subjects  of  immediate  and 
preferential  attention.  Whatever  your  victory  may  be,  with 
all  your  intelligence  and  all  your  zeal,  you  will  want  the 
additional  virtue  of  patience  ;  for  such  are  the  demands  of 
this  vast  Empire,  extended  and  diversified  beyond  all  pre¬ 
cedent  in  human  history,  that  without  that  patience,  dis¬ 
appointment  and  even  confusion  might  be  the  results  of 
triumph. 

Now,  I  will  endeavour  to  run  over  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
several  subjects  with  regard  to  which  I  own  their  claim  to 
public  attention,  without  attempting  to  give  them,  on  the 
present  occasion,  anything  deserving  the  name  of  satisfaction. 

For  instance,  if  I  name  to  you  the  question  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments  it  is  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  sentence  ; 
to  say  that  it  manifestly  demands,  and  ever  will  demand,  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  can  justly  and  wisely  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose. 

If  I  speak  of  the  readjustment  of  taxation,  particularly  as 
between  various  kinds  of  property,  I  speak  of  a  subject  abound¬ 
ing  in  complex  detail,  but  which  I  may  also  dismiss  with  the 
utmost  brevity,  because  I  can  confidently  refer  you  to  the 
speeches  and  votes  which  on  all  occasions  we  have  given  in 
Parliament  as  an  assurance  that  when  its  turn  comes  it  will 
have  practical  and  decisive  attention.  I  name  next  a  word 
that  it  requires  some  courage  to  utter  in  these  days— the  word 
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economy.  It  is  like  an  echo  from  the  distant  period  of  my 
early  life.  The  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  vast  compara¬ 
tive  diffusion  of  comfort,  has,  I  am  afraid,  put  public  economy, 
at  least  in  its  more  rigid  and  severe  forms,  sadly  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  However,  I  will  say  this  one  word  in  acquittal  of 
my  own  conscience.  Much  has  been  said,  and  fairly  and 
justly  said,  of  the  advantageous  change  effected  by  the  present 
Government  and  Parliament  in  the  conversion  of  the  National 
Debt,  which  has  resulted  and  will  further  result  in  a  large 
annual  saving.  But  all  that  saving  has  already  been  absorbed, 
and  effaced,  as  I  may  say,  from  the  public  account,  by  the 
enormous  increase  not  only  of  the  charges  in  supplying  the 
necessary  civil  wants  of  the  country,  but  by  the  enormous 
increase  of  our  naval  and  military  expenditure.  Now,  that 
increase,  vast  as  it  is,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  satisfying  the 
relentless  appetite  of  those  who  have  laboured  most  heartily  to 
bring  it  about ;  and  now  and  again,  and  even  within  the 
last  few  days,  there  have  been  in  some  portions  of  the  public 
Press,  and  apparently  with  high  authority,  complaints  of  the 
miserable  insufficiency  of  our  military  and  defensive  estab¬ 
lishments. 

There  is  a  subject  that  I  must  next  give  a  word  to.  It  is 
the  subject  of  temperance.  You  are  so  much  agreed  in  regard 
to  it  that  it  does  not  require  detailed  discussion.  But  I  have 
a  word  to  speak  both  of  congratulation  and  of  hope.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  made. 
Although  the  proceedings  of  1890  were  negative  and  not 
affirmative — although  they  appeared  to  consist  substantially 
only  in  the  rejection  of  a  bad  plan  and  not  in  the  adoption  of 
a  good  one — yet  they  had  this  silent  but  most  important 
effect,  that  they  disposed— I  really  believe  for  all  time— of  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  alarming  part  of  the  question  of 
compensation.  And  here  I  must  say  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  Sir  William  Harcourt  made,  by  his  fearless  and  energetic 
expositions,  a  valuable  contribution  to  that  result. 

The  proceedings  of  1890,  I  say,  disposed  of  the  possibly 
monstrous  and  certainly  enormous  claims  for  compensation 
which  must  have  been  made,  and  which  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  then  acknowledged  might  have  been  made,  in  the 
extinction  of  licences.  With  regard  to  those  claims,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  viewing  the  foundation  of  the  Bill 
then  introduced,  it  would  have  been  possible,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Bill,  to  build  up  a  wall  in  conformity  with 
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that  foundation  which  would  have  proved  an  impenetrable 
and  inexpugnable  fortification  when  the  time  came  to  any 
effectual  dealing  with  the  drink  traffic.  There  have  been, 
however,  some  positive  results  also.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  it  appears  that  a  new  life,  a  more  equitable  and  a 
bolder  spirit,  has  been  infused  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
boards  of  magistrates,  I  mean  the  licensing  boards. 

But  I  wish  also  to  speak  a  word  of  hope.  I  trust  that 
most  of  you  who  are  here  present — I  should  be  glad  to  say 
all  of  you,  except  that  I  fear  there  may  be  some  who  are 
approaching  the  period  of  life  to  which  I  have  myself  attained 
— that  most  of  you  may  witness  a  thorough  and  effective 
reform  of  the  laws  connected  with  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors.  I  trust  that  among  the  conditions  of  that  improve¬ 
ment  you  may  find  a  fair  and  just  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  local  populations  to  deal  in  a  proper  manner  with 
the  question  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  within  their 
borders  any  acknowledgment  of  public- house  traffic  at  all. 
I  do  not  now  enter  upon  the  particular  form  and  conditions 
of  such  a  plan  ;  but  I  affirm  that  the  right  of  the  populations 
rests  upon  a  basis  as  sound  and  solid  at  least  as  the  right  that 
is  now  possessed  and  is  now  exercised  without  objection  to 
determine  that  important  question  by  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

Well,  gentlemen,  relying  on  the  firmness  of  your  nerves, 
I  venture  next  to  mention  to  you  for  a  similar  brief  and  in¬ 
sufficient  notice  the  two  questions  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh, 
or  it  may  be  Welsh  and  Scotch,  Disestablishment.  I  am 
careful  to  avoid  all  attempts  to  determine  any  question  of 
precedence  as  between  the  two.  It  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I 
am  a  resident  in  Wales,  and  I  am  a  Scotch  representative.  I 
will  not  embroil  myself  in  what  would  be  for  me  an  empty 
and  fruitless  controversy.  But  I  will  assure  both  Scotland 
and  Wales  that  they  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Liberal  party.  It  does  not  depend  upon  those  specially 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Liberal  affairs  in  Parliament 
which  of  these  shall  take  precedence.  Each  of  them  has 
bold,  resolute,  and  active  champions  who  will  not  consent  to 
wait,  and  who  would  be  very  wrong  if  they  did  consent  to 
wait,  and  to  suspend  all  their  personal  action  until  Home  Rule 
has  become  law  and  until,  in  the  new  order  and  suggesting 
of  the  Liberal  programme,  their  turn  has  come.  One  further 
consolation  I  venture  to  offer  to  both  the  Scotch  and  the 
Welsh :  If  the  Scotch  gain  the  precedence  their  gain  will 
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help  onward  the  Welsh  cause,  and  if  the  Welsh  gain  the  pre¬ 
cedence  their  gain  will  help  the  Scotch. 

I  have  another  question  to  pass  lightly  over,  though  it  is 
a  very  wide  question  and  a  very  difficult  question.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large  and  difficult 
subject.  Considering  the  pressure  of  the  claims  of  various 
other  subjects,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  for  the  present  in  the  shade.  I  should  not 
be  very  sorry  if  it  remained  in  the  shade  for  some  time  longer, 
provided  that  the  additional  lease  thus  gained  were  gained  by 
its  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  moderation  in  dealing  with  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country.  Though  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords  be  at  this  moment  remote,  there  is  one  mode 
by  which  it  might  be  made  approximate,  very  near  indeed, 
and  a  burning  question  of  the  day,  and  that  is,  if  in  an  evil 
hour  the  House  of  Lords  were  tempted  to  listen  for  one  moment 
to  the  counsel  that  was  so  inauspiciously  addressed  to  them 
but  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  speech  some  two  or  three  months  back, 
contemplated  the  possibility — his  mind  is  open  to  that  extent 
— of  a  Liberal  victory  at  the  general  election.  He  contem¬ 
plated  the  passing  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  he  assured  his  friends  that  all  would  not 
then  be  over,  for  they  might  still  rely  upon — I  am  quoting 
the  sacred  words — upon  the  play  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution.  Strip  off  the  disguise  from  these  words.  There 
is  but  one  other  part  of  the  Constitution  that  could  possibly 
perform  such  a  prank  as  to  interpose  itself  between  the  de¬ 
liberate  judgment  of  the  nation  and  the  incorporation  of  that 
judgment  in  the  form  of  law,  and  that  is  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  House  of  Lords  tried  that  game  in  1831  and  threw  out 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  consequence  was  that  it  had  to  undergo 
a  most  painful  humiliation  as  the  price  at  which  it  obtained 
a  delay,  and  no  more  than  a  delay,  of  twelve  months  in  the 
passing  of  that  measure ;  and  the  conduct  then  pursued 
destroyed  much  of  whatever  confidence  was  still  at  that 
period  entertained  by  the  country  in  its  action. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  myself,  humble  as  I  am,  had  once  the 
infelicity,  or  felicity,  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  of  finding  myself 
in  a  sort  of  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords.  We  had  a  great 
battle  in  i860  and  1861  upon  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  one  of  the  most  important 
incidents  in  the  whole  of  the  Free  Trade  controversy.  You 
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know  what  some  of  the  consequences  have  been  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  Free  Press  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  for  the  education  of  the  public  mind.  Without 
that  Free  Press  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  vast  extension 
of  the  franchise  effected  by  the  Bill  of  1884-1885  might  not 
have  produced  results  much  more  mixed  in  quality  than 
those  we  have  actually  witnessed.  By  and  since  the  first 
Reform  Act,  the  electorate  has  been  multiplied  tenfold,  and 
the  extension  has  in  my  deliberate  judgment  unquestionably 
raised  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  hope,  nay,  more,  I  believe,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  not  accept  the  deplorable  suggestion  tendered  to 
them  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  believe  that  they  will  decline 
to  let  their  position  in  the  Constitution  be  used  for  so  ruinous 
a  purpose.  But  this  I  know  well,  that  if  they  should  be 
reduced  to  a  policy  so  unfortunate,  they  themselves  will  be 
the  first  to  repent  of  it.  They  will  raise  up  a  question  which 
will  take  precedence  of  every  other  question,  because  upon 
that  alone  would  depend  whether  this  country  was  or  was 
not  a  self-governing  country,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  power,  not  upon  the  throne  or  behind  the  throne, 
but  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  that  would  stop  alto¬ 
gether  the  action  of  a  constitutional  machine,  now,  as  we 
trust,  if  not  perfected,  yet  being  brought  nearer  to  perfection, 
by  the  labour,  the  struggles,  the  patriotism,  and  the  wisdom 
of  many  generations. 

The  question,  the  important  question,  is  how  are  we  to 
decide  upon  the  title  to  precedence  among  the  many  subjects 
that  are  before  us  ?  In  connexion  with  precedence,  one 
name  that  would  leap  to  the  lips  of  any  man  addressing  you 
is  the  name  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  title  of  Ireland  to  the 
precedence,  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  it — it  is  a  matter 
fixed  and  settled  and  determined  long  ago,  upon  reasons  which 
in  my  opinion — and  what  is  much  more,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people — cannot  be  refuted,  cannot  even  be  contested. 

There  is  another  question  which  I  think  the  Liberal  party, 
with  much  reason,  are  disposed  to  place  in  a  very  forward 
rank,  and  that  is  the  question  of  registration.  The  question 
of  registration  is  one  that  diverges,  severs  itself  into  two 
branches — one  of  them  the  amendment  of  registration,  properly 
so  called,  the  necessity  for  which  is  urgent ;  and  the  other, 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  “  one  man  one  vote.” 
It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  lay  down  positive  rules,  but 
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it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
disposition  to  give  to  Parliamentary  registration  a  very  forward 
place  among  the  objects  of  Liberal  movements,  and  the  reason 
is  this  :  It  is  not  merely  an  improvement  in  your  legislation, 
it  is  an  improvement  in  the  instrument  by  which  you  legislate. 
It  makes  Parliament  fitter  for  its  work,  and  even  if  a  little 
time — I  hope  not  much— but  if  a  little  time  were  to  be  lost 
upon  carrying  good  Bills  for  the  improvement  of  registration 
you  might  say  that  the  time  was  well  disposed  of,  on  the  same 
principle  or  that  principle  upon  which  a  man  spends  a  little 
time  in  sharpening  or  in  stropping  his  razor  before  he  shaves 
himself. 

But  I  go  to  a  more  complex  subject — a  subject  which 
includes  and  involves  many  subjects,  but  which  undoubtedly 
has  forced  itself  into  a  position  among  the  very  foremost,  and 
which  can  best  be  presented  to  you  at  this  time  of  day  by  the 
use  of  the  single  word  labour.  We  have  performed  on  behalf 
of  labour  that  operation  which  is  the  most  essential  of  all,  by 
the  enfranchisement  which  in  1885  added  three  millions  to  the 
constituencies  of  this  country.  But  there  is  much  remaining 
to  be  done.  One  of  the  things  essential  to  be  done  is  the 
rectification  and  reform  of  what  is  termed  the  lodger  franchise, 
a  franchise  which,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  works  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  wealthy  lodger,  and  has  provisions  most  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  labouring  man  who  is  a  lodger  too.  And 
to  such  an  extent  does  this  evil  prevail  in  the  metropolis — I 
see  one  of  its  members  here,  I  think,  to-night — to  such  an 
extent  does  this  evil  prevail  in  the  metropolis,  in  consequence 
of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  law  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  lodgers,  that  the  metropolis  is  represented  in  a  proportion 
highly  unsatisfactory  as  between  its  population  and  its  voting 
list,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  first  item  I  have  to  mention  in  the  matter  of  labour. 

And  the  second  item  I  should  put  down  as  necessary  to  be 
considered  is  under  labour  representation,  as  to  which  I 
think  you  will  all  heartily  agree.  There  ought  to  be  a  great 
effort  of  the  Liberal  party  to  extend  the  labour  representation 
in  Parliament.  That  representation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
has  been  thoroughly  and  entirely  satisfactory.  It  has  done 
immense  good.  I  can  hardly  say  that  it  wants  or  that  it 
admits  of  an  addition  of  moral  force,  but  an  addition  of 
numerical  force  to  that  representation  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  urgent.  I  tell  you  frankly  that,  in 
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my  opinion,  nothing  proves  more  distinctly  the  soundness  of 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people  of  England  than  the  good 
choice  they  have  made  of  their  labour  representatives.  That 
being  so,  I  say,  let  us  give  scope  and  room  enough  to  choose  a 
few  more  men,  who  I  doubt  not  will  be  of  the  same  kind.  I 
say  a  few — I  hope  they  will  not  be  a  very  few,  but  a  good 
many,  and  I  believe  that  that  sentiment  is  a  sentiment  that 
the  whole  Liberal  party  entertains.  I  am  quite  sure  that  as 
far  as  regards  those  who  at  headquarters,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  are  charged  with  the  central  management  of  the 
concerns  of  the  party,  they  will  not  lag  behind,  but  will  exhibit 
the  utmost  disposition,  whenever  a  constituency  is  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  a  labour  candidate,  to  forward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  desire.  But  I  proceed.  If  we  are  to  have  more 
labour  members,  more  labour  candidates  and  members,  there 
are  certain  consequences  which  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
these  just  principles. 

For  instance,  one  consequence  that  follows  from  it — a 
consequence  that  might  very  well  be  defended  upon  its  own 
grounds,  but  which  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  large  number  of  labour  candidates — is  that 
which  has  long  been  a  favourite  idea  with  the  Liberal  party, 
namely,  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  election  should  not 
be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  candidates,  but  from  the 
public  funds.  It  is  a  public  work,  and  the  cost  of  it  justly 
appertains  to  the  public  to  discharge.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  consequence  of  the  same  kind  which  appears  to  me  at 
least  to  follow  from  the  admission  of  labour  candidates  in 
large  numbers,  as  a  good  thing  not  for  themselves  only,  not 
for  their  own  great  class  only,  but  for  all  classes  and  for  the 
State  at  large.  I  place  the  extension  of  the  number  of  these 
labour  members  upon  a  ground  no  narrower  than  that.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  us  all  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  number  of  labour  members  in  Parliament. 
Well,  if  that  is  so,  are  they  to  be  fined  for  conferring  this 
boon  upon  the  public  ?  It  is  a  boon  given  to  the  public. 

Why  should  they  and  how  can  they  bear  the  expenses 
which  necessarily  attend  their  election  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  their  residence  in  London  ?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  constituencies,  the  respective  constituencies,  should  bear 
those  expenses  ?  It  would  be  perfectly  fair  if  those  con¬ 
stituencies  were  only  conferring  a  benefit  on  themselves.  But 
our  ground  is  that  they  are  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  State, 
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and  if  they  are  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  State,  and  if  labour 
candidates,  from  the  very  definition  of  the  term,  are  in  most 
cases  persons  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  bear  the  charges  of 
residence  in  London  apart  from  their  homes  and  their  usual 
occupations,  I  say  nothing  can  be  stronger,  nothing  can  be 
more  irresistible  than  the  claim  of  such  persons — of  persons 
chosen  by  the  constituencies,  whose  right  to  choose  we  admit, 
and  who  in  the  case  supposed  are  exercising  that  right  in  a 
specially  beneficial  manner, — nothing  as  I  hold  can  be  clearer 
than  the  title  of  such  men — men  whose  private  means  are 
inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  public  duty  put  on  them 
— to  receive  such  aid  from  the  public  treasury  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  task  which 
for  the  public  benefit  as  well  as  under  public  authority  has 
been  imposed  on  them.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  subject  of  a  pecuniary  provision  of 
this  kind.  I  only  state,  and  state  with  very  great  confidence 
of  conviction,  the  proposition  which  has  just  proceeded  from 
my  lips. 

There  is,  however,  another  branch  of  this  question,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  we  must  not  forget.  Although  rural  interests  are 
little  connected  with  the  town  of  Newcastle,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  very  familiar  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  I  will  run  very  rapidly  over  the  different  points  be¬ 
longing  to  this  branch  of  the  great  subject  of  Labour,  though 
in  my  opinion  they  are  points  long  ago  inscribed  in  the  Liberal 
creed.  We  have  done,  perhaps,  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
Government  in  acknowledging  that  they  deserved  well  of  the 
country  by  passing  a  County  Councils  Bill ;  but  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  County  Councils  Bill  except  for  the  principle 
it  embodies.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Household  Suffrage  Bill 
of  1866  it  fell  to  the  Liberal  party  to  lay  hold  upon  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  principle,  and  then,  in  spite  of  opposite  in¬ 
fluences,  to  give  it  full  effect,  so  we  now  lay  hold  on  the  principle 
of  County  Councils.  And  we  affirm  that  it  is  among  the 
high  and  indispensable  duties  of  the  party,  when  it  has  the 
necessary  power  and  influence  in  Parliament,  to  proceed  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  district  councils  and  parish 
councils,  and  thereby  to  bring  self-government  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  labouring  men  throughout  the  country.  Further, 
I  will  add  boldly  that  it  will  be  their  duty  to  enact  compulsory 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  suitable  bodies  to  acquiie 
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land  upon  fair  and  suitable  terms,  in  order  to  place  the  rural 
population  in  nearer  relations  to  the  land,  to  the  use  and 
profit  of  the  land  which  they  have  so  long  tilled  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  but  for  themselves  almost  in  vain.  That  also  is 
among  the  great  duties  which  lie  before  you  in  connexion 
with  the  labour  question. 

Let  me  add  yet  one  more,  though  the  subject  is  a  complex 
one,  and  does  not  bear  being  unfolded  here — that  which  is 
known  as  the  reform  of  the  land  laws,  a  great  subject,  both 
economical  and  political.  That  reform  of  the  land  laws,  that 
abolition  of  the  present  system  of  entail,  together  with  just 
facilities  for  the  transfer  of  land,  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  do  anything  like  common  justice  to  those  who  inhabit 
the  rural  parts  of  this  country,  and  whom,  instead  of  seeing 
them,  as  we  now  see  them,  dwindle  from  one  census  to  another, 
I,  for  my  part,  and  I  believe  you,  along  with  me,  would  heartily 
desire  to  see  maintained,  not  in  their  present  number  only, 
but  in  increasing  numbers  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land. 

I  am  afraid,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  you  severely 
upon  these  subjects.  But  one  word  more  I  must  say,  though 
it  will  be  a  very  brief  one.  I  don’t  intend  to  enter  as  the 
utterer  of  a  definite  judgment  upon  the  difficult  questions  that 
have  been  lately  raised  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour 
further  than  this  :  All  persons,  I  am  sure,  have  witnessed 
with  satisfaction  and  sympathy — aye,  with  the  liveliest 
pleasure — the  large  reductions  in  the  amount  of  toil  exacted 
from  our  fellow  subjects  and  fellow  citizens  which  have  been 
achieved  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  We  wish 
well  to  all  further  reductions  which  can  be  achieved  without 
violation  of  the  rights  of  any  man.  We  wish  in  an  unqualified 
manner  to  see  the  progress  of  such  changes,  for  the  lot  of 
labour  it  is  absolutely  certain  will,  as  long  as  this  human 
dispensation  lasts,  continue  sufficiently  severe,  and  it  ought 
to  be  a  subject  of  unmixed  joy  to  us  that  there  have  been 
improvements  which  have  not  militated  against  the  principles 
of  liberty. 

Upon  the  further  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  pass  a 
compulsory  law  binding  upon  all  labourers  for  reducing  their 
labour  to  a  certain  time,  or  by  a  certain  number  of  hours,  I 
would  say,  before  uttering  a  word  on  that  principle,  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  assured  that  those  who  now  receive 
for  long  hours  very  low  wages  were  to  receive,  in  full  at  least, 
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those  low  wages  for  the  short  hours.  But,  gentlemen,  it  will 
require  more  than  a  mere  majority  in  certain  trades  that  are 
highly  organized — it  will  require  more  even  than  a  majority 
in  all  trades  all  over  the  country,  so  to  bind  the  minority 
that  they  shall  be  the  subjects  of  coercive  proceedings  if  they 
are  unwilling,  or  if  they  find  themselves  unable  in  justice  to 
those  dependent  upon  them,  to  conform  to  the  new  standard. 
I  give  no  absolute  judgment  upon  a  question  which  has  not 
yet,  I  believe,  by  an  appeal  to  the  country  been  sufficiently 
examined ;  but  I  recommend  much  circumspection,  and 
much  careful  examination  before  proceeding  to  steps,  or  even 
to  the  recommendation  of  steps,  which  may  prove  to  be  at 
once  premature  and  irretrievable,  and  which  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  hastily  adopted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  named  to  you  the  name  of  Ireland. 
You  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  think  it  requires  to  be  more  than 
merely  named.  I  always  observe  that  instead  of  getting  tired 
of  the  name  of  Ireland,  our  Liberal  meetings  hail  with  eager¬ 
ness  the  mention  of  it,  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  among  others, 
though  not  for  this  reason  alone,  that  they  know  that  the 
constitutional  machine  never  can  do  its  work  until  the  great 
Irish  question  is  disposed  of. 

And,  lastly,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  arrears  of 
public  business.  You  never  can  overtake  the  mass  of  work  in 
which  you  are  already  involved,  and  which  increases  from 
year  to  year,  until  this  terrible  Irish  controversy  is  out  of  the 
way.  The  effect  of  it  has  been,  during  the  whole  of  my  political 
life,  that  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
hardly  amounting  to  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  part,  necessarily 
consumes  an  enormous  portion  of  its  legislative  time,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  perform  its  proper  office.  Well, 
gentlemen,  you  have  come  to  the  period  at  which  it  is  quite 
clear  that  there  must  be  either  friendship  or  enmity  with 
Ireland.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  important 
circumstance,  and  it  is  this  :  There  has  been  unfortunately 
that  alternative  before  England  for  centuries  ;  but  in  other 
ages,  when  enmity  and  not  friendship  was  chosen  as  the  alter¬ 
native,  it  was  the  enmity  of  states  or  of  classes,  and  not  the 
enmity  of  peoples.  But  you  have  arrived  at  a  point  decisive 
in  your  history ;  and  now  for  the  future — if,  say  after  the 
next  election,  this  enmity  is  to  continue — it  will  be  the  enmity 
of  peoples  and  not  of  states.  To  see  one  country  oppressed 
by  the  rulers  of  another  State  is  heartrending.  But,  gentle- 
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men,  this  is  not  a  question  of  cruel  tyrants ;  this  is  not  a 
question  of  selfish  oligarchies.  Six  millions  of  you,  by  your 
votes,  determine  the  course  which  the  Imperial  policy  is  to 
follow,  and  with  that  power  you  must  accept  the  duties  and 
the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  it.  If  Ireland  is  oppressed 
hereafter  it  will  be  oppressed  by  you,  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  the  spectacle  of  one  people 
oppressing  another  is  a  spectacle  the  saddest,  the  most  heart¬ 
rending,  and  perhaps  the  most  revolting  which  the  wide 
surface  of  the  earth  can  present  to  the  human  eye.  I  will 
never  believe  that  this  great,  nation  will  place  itself  in  such  a 
position.  And  in  truth,  gentlemen,  this  question,  whether 
there  is  to  be  enmity  or  whether  there  is  to  be  friendship, 
has  been  considered,  and  has,  as  we  think,  in  some  degree 
been  decided.  The  declaration  has  been  made,  and  made  in 
favour  of  friendship.  It  has  been  made  in  the  most  consti¬ 
tutional  manner,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
by  the  results  obtained  at  the  polls.  Those  results,  which  for  a 
long  time  were  overlooked  or  ridiculed  by  the  organs  and  the 
voices  of  our  opponents,  they  now  begin  to  see  and  to  admit 
to  be  somewhat  formidable  to  their  plans,  and  the  only  refuge 
which  remains  to  them  is  in  the  play  of  other  parts  of  the 
constitution.  No,  gentlemen,  we  believe  that  those  elections 
which  have  tested  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  in  constituencies 
of  every  possible  variety,  the  sense  of  the  people,  have  afforded 
us  a  safe  indication  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  sense  of 
these  constituencies  has  been  declared,  and  what  has  it  said  ? 
It  has  uttered  words  of  soberness,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
But  there  are  some  ears  in  this  world  to  which  unhappily 
that  which  is  sober,  just,  and  true  has  but  a  slow  and  partial 
access.  Let  them,  then,  reflect  on  this  ;  the  verdicts  that  the 
constituencies  have  spoken  are  not  only  that  which  is  sober, 
just,  and  true,  but  also  they  speak  what  every  one  will  under¬ 
stand  :  they  speak  the  inevitable.  Upon  these  verdicts 
Ireland  relies.  You  have  watched  the  conduct  of  Ireland 
in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  last  nine  months,  and  that 
conduct  I  do  not  hesitate  to  risk  saying  on  your  behalf  has 
evoked  in  every  breast  a  responsive  voice  of  sympathy,  and 
an  increased  conviction  that  we  may  deal  freely  and  yet 
deal  prudently  with  our  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  Channel. 
Such  is  your  conviction.  On  her  side  she  reposes  in  full 
trust  on  the  evidence  of  the  recent  facts ;  she  believes  that 
when  the  opportunity  arrives  the  general  sense  of  the  country 
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will  ratify  the  judgment  that  has  already  been  given  at  nearly 
a  hundred  points  of  its  surface ;  she  believes  that  the  entire 
people  of  Great  Britain  will,  by  a  great  and  decisive  majority, 
determine  to  meet  and  to  dispose  of  those  demands  which  are 
now  made  upon  them,  she  believes,  alike  by  their  honour, 
by  their  interest,  and  by  their  duty  before  God  and  man. 


ROBERT  DONALD 

(editor  of  "the  daily  chronicle”) 


THE  TREATY  OF  GHENT 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Municipality 
of  Ghent  in  honour  of  a  deputation  of  English  journalists, 

May  12,  1913.] 

Gentlemen  : — The  English-speaking  world  is  on  the  eve  of  the 
centenary  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  history — the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  interest  of  your  historic  city  in  the  centenary 
shows  that  you  recognize  in  this  event  a  movement  greater 
than  the  celebration  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
two  kindred  peoples.  You  realize  that  it  conveys  several  great 
object  lessons  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  significance  of  the  celebration  is  not  chiefly  and  solely 
the  triumph  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace.  Great  Britain  has 
been  at  peace  with  other  countries  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  one  hundred  years.  But  during  the  century  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  there  have  been  many 
serious  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Every  one  of  these  disputes  has  been  settled  by  arbitration. 
The  hundred  years  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  is,  therefore,  a 
triumph  for  arbitration. 

There  is  yet  a  greater  object  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
coming  centenary.  A  direct  outcome  of  the  Treaty  was  an 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — 
the  Rush-Bagot  Convention — which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  pacific  diplomacy  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Between  the  British  Empire,  as  represented  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  great  republic  of  America, 
stretches  a  frontier  of  3,840  miles — the  longest  frontier  separat¬ 
ing  any  two  nations  in  the  world.  Throughout  its  whole 
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length  this  great  frontier  is  unfortified.  No  armed  men  are 
stationed  to  guard  it ;  no  forts  have  been  built  to  protect  it ; 
no  fleets  float  on  the  vast  lakes — great  inland  seas — which 
form  part  of  the  boundary.  A  few  small  obsolete  gunboats 
remain  on  the  lakes,  not  as  the  symbols  of  armed  force,  but 
restricted  in  size  and  number  by  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement, 
and  only  intended  to  prevent  smuggling.  This  is  the  chief 
object  lesson  which  the  celebration  sets  before  the  world. 
Imagine  the  condition  of  Europe  to-day  if  the  frontiers  which 
separate  its  various  countries,  now  a  mass  of  menacing  forts 
and  stations  for  thousands  of  armed  men,  were  as  unprotected 
as  the  far-stretching  frontier,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  which  separates  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  We  should  have  a  state  of  things  which  would  trans¬ 
form  Europe,  lift  from  the  peoples  the  crushing  burden  of 
armaments,  and  bring  us  nearer  an  era  of  international  peace. 

It  is  fitting  that  some  of  the  celebrations  of  this  great 
centenary,  so  fruitful  in  lessons  for  humanity,  should  take 
place  in  the  enlightened  City  of  Ghent ;  that  this  city  should 
play  another  part  in  an  event  which  will  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  year  1915  will  witness  the  commemoration 
of  another  great  historic  event  in  which  Belgium  is  specially 
interested.  It  is  the  year  of  another  centenary — that  of  the 
great  and  successful  campaign  in  which  Belgians  and  English¬ 
men  fought  side  by  side,  and  ensured  a  long  period  of  tran¬ 
quillity  to  troubled  Europe.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  centenary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Occurring  as  it  does  close  to  the 
time  when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  will  be  celebrated,  and  in  the 
year  when  the  next  Hague  Conference  will  be  held,  all  lovers 
of  peace  will  look  forward  hopefully  to  these  occurrences  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of  international 
goodwill. 

Consider  how  significant  is  the  juxtaposition  of  these  events 
and  realize  what  happy  results  they  may  have.  A  hundred 
years  ago  England  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
France.  For  hundreds  of  years  England  and  France  regarded 
each  other  as  hereditary  and  natural  enemies.  Even  within 
the  last  twenty  years  fierce  antagonisms  existed  between  them. 
Disputes  and  rivalry  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  world; 
more  than  once  war  was  threatened.  Happily  all  that  is  now 
changed.  The  entente  cordiale,  a  real  and  lasting  under¬ 
standing,  is  established  between  the  two  greatest  democratic 
countries  of  Europe.  Mutual  sympathy  and  friendly  inter- 
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course  have  taken  the  place  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  hatred. 
The  entente  promotes  the  interests  of  these  two  great  peoples, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefits  civilization. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  hope  that  the  centenary  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  and  that  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  will  be  used  as  the 
means  of  effecting  another  understanding,  one  between  England 
and  the  great  German  Empire.  England,  which  extends  one 
hand  in  friendly  greeting  across  the  Channel  to  France,  will, 
I  hope,  before  long,  be  able  to  extend  another  hand  across 
the  North  Sea,  in  friendly  understanding  with  Germany. 
Representatives  of  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  of  England 
and  America,  may  take  part  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  your  city,  and  Ghent  may  be  the  inspiring  centre 
of  another  and  greater  landmark  in  the  history  of  civilization 
— one  which  will  lift  a  nightmare  from  Europe  and  free  the 
people  from  the  bondage  of  armaments.  [Loud  cheers.] 


HON.  HARRY  LAWSON 


THE  STAGE  AND  THE  PRESS 

[Speech  at  the  Festival  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund, 
in  proposing  the  toast,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  April  29,  1909.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  giving  you  the 
toast,  not  only  of  this  evening,  but  of  a  long  series  of  famous 
and  convivial  evenings  in  the  history  of  the  grand  old  Fund, 
I  feel  a  real  sense  of  responsibility,  all  the  more  acute  because 
of  the  latest  portrait  that  the  drama  has  given  us  of  the 
newspaper  proprietor.  If  at  the  end  of  the  play  the  new  enemy 
of  mankind,  as  is  only  fit  and  proper,  shares  the  sorrows  of 
Satan,  he  also  shows  the  inky  claws  and  the  horny  hoof  here 
upon  earth.  With  this  hoof  I  am  treading  where  many  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time,  and  some  of  the  great  men  of  all 
time,  have  left  their  footsteps. 

This  toast  in  the  old  City  taverns  has  drawn  out,  in  days 
gone  by,  the  gripping  pathos  of  Charles  Dickens  and  the  sump¬ 
tuous  imagination  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  in  recent  days  it 
has  been  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  power  and  pleading 
of  Mr.  Pinero,  to  whose  speech  we  are  looking  forward  to-night. 
In  such  a  case  as  mine  repetition  is  not  only  the  wisest 
course,  it  is  the  only  way.  There  is  but  one  claim  to  your 
attention  that  I  have  alone,  I  fancy,  among  those  who  have 
filled  this  chair.  There  may,  to  use  George  Selwyn’s  ancient 
pun,  be  “  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  nor  under  the  grand¬ 
son”  ;  but  I  have  the  honour  to  follow  not  only  my  father, 
who  collected  a  record  sum  in  1895,  after  a  speech  which,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  was  as  interesting  as  any  that  has  been 
made  in  this  connexion,  with  its  theatrical  reminiscences  of 
fifty  years— I  also  follow  my  grandfather,  that  well-remem¬ 
bered  actor-manager  of  the  old  school,  Benjamin  Webster, 
who  presided  in  March  1850.  The  ties,  therefore,  that  bind 
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me  to  the  British  stage  are  neither  slight  nor  recent.  May  I 
take  it  also  that  actors  and  actresses  are  always  ready  to 
mark  the  friendship  and  fellow-feeling  that  exist  between 
them  and  the  newspaper  press  ? 

The  stage  and  the  press  both  serve  the  public — I  won’t  say 
without  fear  or  favour,  but  living  out  of  public  favour.  Our 
goodwill  has  the  same  tenure.  We  can,  it  is  true,  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  “  echo  back  the  public  voice  ”  ;  we  can  make 
the  public  echo  ours.  Yet,  although  we  do  a  good  deal  more 
than  “  live  to  please,”  we  have  certainly  to  “  please  to  live.” 
Journalists,  playwrights,  and  actors  have  often  been  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune  ;  they  have  stood  in  the  pillory  together. 
It  is  true  that  newspapers  have  long  got  rid  of  all  censors  but 
the  police,  and  all  judges  but  twelve  men  in  a  box,  whilst  the 
Examiner  still  controls  the  drama  with  his  red  ink.  How  long 
the  rule  of  what  the  Chinese  would  call  the  vermilion  pencil 
will  endure  I  do  not  venture  to  prophesy.  I  leave  that  to 
Mr.  Harcourt  and  the  Stage  Society. 

We  have  another  bond  between  us.  Though  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  must  necessarily  be  uppermost,  our  professional 
calling  is  not  in  the  main  commercial.  As  more  money  goes 
into  a  gold-mine  than  ever  comes  out  of  it,  so  I  fear  in  many 
cases  more  is  sunk  in  theatres  and  journals  than  ever  returns 
to  the  pockets  of  shareholders,  as  things  now  are  in  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
papers  talked  so  much  of  theatres  and  theatrical  folk.  They 
are  full  of  their  past,  their  present,  and  their  future — moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical ;  but  the  tone  of  all  the  talk  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  old  days,  when  the  actor — 
aye,  and  the  actress — were  thought  fair  game  for  every  kind 
of  petty  slander  and  private  scandal.  From  time  to  time  I 
hear  complaints  that  dramatic  criticism  is  not  of  the  same 
value  as  it  used  to  be.  I  suppose,  like  Punch,  it  never  was, 
but  I  am  sure  of  this — not  even  in  the  Augustine  age  was 
criticism  more  honest  or  more  benevolent  than  it  is  to-day. 
It  may  want  some  of  the  brutal  frankness  of  other  times,  but 
if  that  be  a  fault,  it  is  a  fault  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  the 
man.  These  are  times  when,  as  in  a  Portuguese  bull-fight, 
the  toreador  has  a  button  on  his  sword  and  the  bull  has  his 
horns  muffled.  Of  one  thing  I  am  well  assured,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  press  studied  the  vital  interests  of  the 
drama  to  better  purpose.  The  birth  of  this  century,  as  of 
most  centuries,  has  been  a  time  of  quick  change.  It  has  been 
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so  in  things  dramatic,  as  well  as  in  things  journalistic.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  great  poets  wrote  great  tragedies  in 
blank  verse  which  it  was  a  national  achievement  to  produce  on 
the  stage,  but  the  ranks  of  working  playwrights  were  compara¬ 
tively  thin  and  dry.  Now,  and  for  the  past  decade,  in  no 
branch  of  literature  has  better  work  been  done  than  in  the 
writing  of  plays.  Of  course,  there  are,  and  always  will  be, 
adaptations  from  foreign  drama ;  but  it  can  no  longer  be 
alleged  with  any  pretence  of  fairness  that  we  rely  on  foreign 
sources  and  nothing  else.  We  have  to-day  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  but  we  do  not  borrow  our  commonest  coin.  All  this 
the  press  has  applauded  with  both  hands.  It  has  not  been 
backward  in  welcoming  the  great  movement  to  gain  national 
recognition  for  the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  ideals  of  the 
national  drama  in  the  shape  of  a  national  theatre.  We  all 
see  the  difficulties,  but  those  who  only  see  difficulties  are 
always  in  difficulties.  The  question  is  whether  we  believe 
that  the  art  and  literature  of  the  country  have  the  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  national  strength  and  greatness  whilst  this  recog¬ 
nition  is  denied.  I  hope  I  am  not  a  pedant,  but  in  these  days, 
when  we  lavish  our  millions  on  the  education  and  even  the 
recreation  of  the  people,  it  is  strange,  it  is  paradoxical,  it  is 
almost  ridiculous,  that  there  should  be  no  playhouse  where 
the  citizens  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  can  have  the  great 
plays,  with  all  their  wealth  of  history  and  inspiration,  with  all 
their  lessons  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  regularly  given  or  systema¬ 
tically  studied.  We  may  not  have  the  French  tradition  of 
threatrical  art,  we  may  not  have  the  habit  of  mind  that  makes 
it  possible,  but  I  think  we  shall  be  wanting  in  our  duty  if  we 
do  not  try  on  the  lines  of  British  commonsense  and  organizing 
ability  to  make  such  a  theatre  work.  We  live  in  days  when 
the  British  stage  is  full  of  go  and  big  with  promise.  There 
may  not  be  giants  on  the  boards,  but  there  is  unquestionably 
a  great  range  and  variety  of  excellent  talent  ever  increasing 
in  volume.  To  use  Charles  Lamb’s  phrase,  “  There  is  no  lead 
to  the  buskin  now.”  There  is  always  behind  the  British  stage 
its  great  tradition  of  the  heroic  age,  but  to  my  mind  dramatic 
art  in  this  country  never  had  so  powerful  a  voice  to  express 
its  aspirations  and  embody  its  charms  as  that  of  the  finest 
and  most  sympathetic  figure  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  dramatic  world.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Henry  Irving. 
[Cheers.] 

The  first  time  I  ever  went  to  the  theatre  as  a  little  boy 
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I  saw  him  in  The  Bells  and  the  rest  of  a  full  evening’s  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  style  of  the  early  seventies.  I  shall  always 
see  him  as  I  saw  him  then,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  in  his 
life  the  British  stage  will  always  find  its  best  example  and  its 
truest  star.  His  kindness  of  heart  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
are  proverbial,  but  in  that  he  was  only  the  arch-type  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  which  has  never,  in  spite  of  busy  days 
and  nights  of  heavy  calls  and  precarious  earnings,  held  back 
or  shrunk  from  unceasing  endeavour  to  save  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  fallen  in  evil  plight  from  misery  and 
destitution. 

As  you  know,  this  is  in  principle  and  practice  a  provident 
fund  and  mutual  benefit  society,  where  all  who  wear  the 
buskin  can  insure  against  the  terrors  of  the  unknown,  the 
blows  that  fortune  may  have  in  store.  It  unites  the  old 
funds  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  the  great  pattern 
theatres  of  a  past  age ;  and  David  Garrick,  as  they  tell  us, 
was  most  indignant  that  the  latter  got  the  start  of  him.  But 
he,  the  only  actor  ever  named  as  a  visitor  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  order  was  made  that  strangers  do  with¬ 
draw,  secured  the  first  authority  by  statute.  Royalty  has 
always  smiled  upon  the  union.  The  Duke  of  York  took  the 
chair  at  the  first  dinner  of  both  funds  and  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  the  last  chairman  for  Covent  Garden.  In  1838  our 
own  joint  fund  was  started,  and  in  1853  it  was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  What  it  has  meant  since  then  to  the 
veterans  of  the  stage  you  all  know.  “  Perhaps  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  sad  life  of  the  actor  is  to  be  forgotten,”  wrote 
Richard  Mansfield.  I  do  not  agree  as  to  the  sad  life  ;  I  would 
sooner  say  “  the  hard  life.”  And  I  think  there  is  a  sadder  fact 
than  to  be  forgotten ;  it  is  to  be  forsaken  and  forlorn.  The 
pathetic  figure  of  the  old  actor  has  often  been  drawn  and 
sung.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  less  pathetic  to-day,  when  it  is 
often  cloaked  by  the  gentility  which  does  not  make  the  heavy 
hand  of  adverse  fate  the  easier  to  bear.  Over  and  above  the 
provident  fund  is  a  big  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  due 
to  the  hard  cases  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  I  want  you  to  make  good.  I  want  it  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  The  dramatic  profes¬ 
sion  is  taxed  on  its  earned  income,  and  super-taxed,  too,  for 
the  general  charities  of  the  country.  In  return  it  is  not 
much  to  ask  that  those  who  are  playgoers  and  play-lovers 
should  give  of  their  own  free  will  some  offering  to  help  the 
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acting  profession  to  rescue  their  own  failures  and  succour  the 
most  forlorn  of  their  own  fellow-workers.  I  can  say  no  more. 

In  an  American  paper  I  read  the  other  day  that  a  blushing 
bridegroom  standing  by  the  side  of  the  bride  asked  the  parson 
performing  the  ceremony  what  he  had  to  pay  as  a  fee  for  the 
service.  “  Give  what  you  think  it  is  worth.”  said  the  clergy¬ 
man.  The  bridegroom  looked  at  his  newly  married  wife  and 
said,  “  I  am  not  a  millionaire.”  In  these  days  of  big  deficits, 
of  war  scares,  and  music  hall  sketches,  you  are  some  of  you 
in  the  same  case — not  all  millionaires — but,  like  the  parson, 
I  say  look  at  all  the  theatre  has  meant  to  you  and  give  what 
it  is  worth.  I  must  not  stand  between  you  and  the  collection 
plate.  In  her  reminiscences  Miss  Terry,  whose  evergreen 
humour  is  as  delightful  as  her  charming  candour,  tells  us  how 
Mead  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  so  perturbed  by  the 
advice  to  “  hurry  up  ’’  that  in  the  Duke’s  speech  he  skipped 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done 
the  same,  but  my  last  line  is  to  ask  you  to  think  of  the  days 
when  every  actress  was  in  our  eyes  a  goddess  for  beauty  and 
fascination,  and  every  actor  the  pattern  of  grace  and  elocution. 
Some  of  them,  I  fear,  are  off  their  pedestals  now,  and  stand 
in  need  of  help,  which  may  save  them  from  distress  and 
degradation. 

In  memory  of  past  applause,  in  token  of  personal  and  ever¬ 
present  sympathy,  I  ask  you  to  make  this  festival  of  ancient 
kindness  not  less  successful  than  in  past  years. 
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THE  RECIPROCITY  OF  TRADE 

[Speech  at  the  Constitutional  Club,  London,  on  Friday, 

June  27,  1903,  the  occasion  being  a  luncheon  given  to  Mr. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  then  Colonial  Secretary.] 

My  Lord  Hertford,  Mr.  Goulding,  my  Lords,  and  Gentle¬ 
men  : — I  rise  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  “  His  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters.”  Mr.  Goulding  has  reminded  you  of  the  length  of  our 
term  of  office — our  continuous  term  of  office  since  the  year 
1895 — and  of  the  length  of  time,  not  without  interruption,  but 
without  any  prolonged  interruption,  in  which  we  have  held 
the  reins  of  power  in  this  country.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
survey  the  history  of  these  eventful  years.  Possibly  even  to 
this  favourable  audience  justice  could  hardly  be  done,  even 
on  a  more  appropriate  occasion,  to  what  I  believe  will  ultimately 
be  regarded  as  the  services  we  have  rendered  to  our  country. 
[Hear,  hear.]  But  at  all  events,  without  going  into  details, 
without  mentioning  the  measures  we  have  passed,  without 
dilating  on  the  policies  we  have  initiated,  I  think  I  may  claim 
for  the  Unionist  party  and  the  Unionist  Government  that  they 
have  not  shown  themselves  in  all  this  length  of  office  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  their  country.  [Cheers.] 

But  we  are,  after  all,  gathered  here  together  to-day  not 
to  consider  the  performances  of  the  Unionist  party  or  the 
Unionist  Government  as  a  whole,  but  to  pay  our  meed  of 
gratitude  and  congratulation  to  that  portion  of  our  common 
work  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
[loud  cheers]  during  a  term  of  office  absolutely  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  country — a  term  of  office  which  has  given  to  us 
who  dwell  in  these  islands  and  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the 
Colonies  an  entirely  new  conception  and  a  new  ideal  of  what 
the  Colonial  Secretary  might  be.  We,  the  representatives  of 
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the  Conservative  portion  of  the  Unionist  party,  have  met  here 
to-day  to  do  him  honour. 

The  address  which  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  I  shall  have 
to  present  on  your  behalf  to  my  right  hon.  friend  was  an 
address  penned  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  war  was  still 
going  on,  when  no  man  could  foresee  with  absolute  security 
that  an  honourable  peace  would  be  declared.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  this  club  determined  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
services  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  They  did  well.  But  those 
services  have  subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  document  been 
largely  increased.  It  was  since  this  address  has  been  framed 
that  peace  has  been  declared,  that  the  enormous  task  of 
reconstructing  society  in  those  war-devastated  Colonies  has 
been  undertaken  and  in  large  measure  accomplished.  It  was 
since  the  date  of  this  document  that  my  right  hon.  friend  paid 
his  historic  visit  to  South  Africa — a  visit  which  was  not  only 
a  new  departure  in  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but 
which  I  think  we  shall  all  in  the  future  point  to  as  having 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  marvellous  rapidity 
with  which  our  former  foes  have  joined  with  us  in  a  common 
effort  to  benefit  communities  whose  interests  are  now  for  ever, 
I  believe,  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
[Cheers.] 

I  think  you  would  hardly  consider  that  I  was  dealing,  as 
I  always  try  to  deal,  directly  and  immediately  with  the  issues 
before  the  country  and  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  if  I 
let  the  matter  rest,  if  I  allowed  my  historic  retrospect  to 
remain  there.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  since  the  peace  and 
since  my  right  hon.  friend’s  memorable  visit  to  South  Africa 
events  have  occurred  not  at  all  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
club  at  the  time  the  memorial  was  framed.  That  could  not 
be  otherwise.  I  also  recognize  that  it  may  well  be  and  probably 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  gentlemen  who  signed,  and  who 
certainly  do  not  regret  that  they  signed,  the  memorial,  who 
are  not  in  absolute  harmony  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  since.  [Cries  of  “  No,  no,”  and  a  few  voices, 
“  Yes.”]  What  I  said  was  that  there  might  well  be  gentlemen 
who  signed  that  memorial  and  who  will  never  regret  having 
signed  it,  who  are  nevertheless  not  in  absolute  harmony  with 
all  that  has  fallen  from  my  right  hon.  friend  since  that  time. 
[A  voice  :  “  There  are  none.”] 

I  make  that  observation  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place, 
of  saying  that  I  hope  this  club  shares  my  opinion— an  opinion 
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which  I  hold  with  the  deepest  conviction — that  it  would  be 
perfect  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  party  or  the 
Unionist  party  to  make  particular  opinions  on  economic 
subjects  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  [Loud  cheers.]  Mark  you, 
the  Conservative  party — I  am  at  present  speaking  to  a  Con¬ 
servative  club — had  its  origin,  its  more  recent  origin  at  all 
events,  after  a  famous  step  in  1846  in  what  was  certainly  not  a 
free-trade  direction ;  and  ever  since  that  time  it  has  been 
recognized  that  it  is  consistent  with  perfect  loyalty  to  the 
Conservative  party  and  the  Conservative  cause  that  differences 
of  opinion  upon  this  question  should  be  held.  All  through  my 
public  life  I  have  had  close  friends,  not  merely  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
members  of  the  party  taking  an  active,  continuous,  and  most 
loyal  interest  in  our  debates,  who  held  opinions  upon  economic 
questions  which  were  not  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

Having  laid  down  that  proposition,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  meet  with  universal  agreement,  may  I  further  say  that 
the  questions  which  have  recently  attracted  so  great  a  share 
of  public  attention  are  not  new  questions  ?  [Hear,  hear.] 
The  recent  public  statements  of  opinions  upon  different 
branches  of  the  question  from  gentlemen  now  in  office  or  who 
have  been  recently  in  office  are  not  new  either.  J ust  remember, 
those  who  think,  as  I  certainly  think,  that  the  present  economic 
position  of  the  country  requires  the  most  careful  examination 
[Hear,  hear]  see  four  dangers,  four  circumstances,  that  may 
well  cause  anxiety  in  the  present  position  of  affairs.  The  first 
cause  is  that  the  provision  of  adequate  capital  for  carrying 
on  great  modern  industries  is  imperilled  by  the  fact  that 
foreign  nations,  under  their  protective  system,  are  able  and 
willing  [Hear,  hear]  to  import  into  this  country  objects  which 
are  largely  manufactured  in  this  country  at  below  cost  price 
either  in  the  country  of  origin  or  in  the  country  of  importation. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Now  is  that  a  new  question?  [No.]  Not  at  all.  It 
is  the  very  question,  with  regard  to  a  particular  industry, 
which  the  Government  have  done  their  best  to  deal  with  in 
the  Sugar  Convention.  It  is  precisely  that  danger  which  we, 
following,  remember,  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a 
long  line  of  eminent  financial  authorities,  have  endeavoured 
to  obviate.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the 
proper  investment  of  capital  in  the  West  India  Islands — 
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capital  belonging  to  the  Empire — was  rendered  impracticable 
and  dangerous  under  our  existing  system,  there  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  reason  why  we  should  not  allow  the  foreigner  to  tax 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  consumer.  But  it  has 
been  always  felt,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  every  great  economic 
authority  in  this  country  that  that  was  a  very  foolish  policy, 
simply  because  it  rendered  it  impracticable  for  any  capitalist 
or  set  of  capitalists  to  do  their  best  for  the  industries  with 
which  they  were  concerned.  That  is  not  a  new  question.  It 
is  the  first  of  my  four  points. 

What  is  the  second  point  ?  The  second  point  is  that 
negotiation  with  regard  to  tariffs  is  rendered  extremely  difficult 
— in  fact,  negotiation  in  the  true  sense  is  rendered  impossible 
by  the  present  position  of  our  tariffs.  Is  that  a  new  question  ? 
[Cries  of  “No.”]  Remember  that  Mr.  Cobden,  when  he 
negotiated  the  great  treaty  of  i860  with  France,  did  a  great 
deal  for  free  trade  between  France  and  England  because  he 
had  something  to  give  France.  He  gave  a  great  deal,  and 
subsequent  Administrations  and  more  recent  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  given  the  rest — and  there  is  nothing  now 
to  give.  [Laughter.] 

Those  who  want,  I  as  want,  to  see  this  free  trade  encouraged 
by  discouraging  these  tariff  wars  have  no  means  of  negotiation 
at  all.  This  country  has  been  like  the  aeronauts  who  have 
kept  up  their  balloon  by  throwing  out  sand-bags.  That  is  a 
very  proper  method  as  long  as  you  have  sand-bags.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  But  when  you  have  no  more  sand-bags  you 
ought  to  reconsider  your  position.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
That  is  not  a  new  question.  [Laughter.]  The  possibility  of 
negotiation  is  not  new ;  but  the  dangers  connected  with  this 
particular  difficulty,  to  which  public  attention  has  been  called 
for  years  past,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  more  prominent 
members  of  the  party  [No,  no],  are  new. 

What  is  the  third  question  ?  The  third  question  is  whether 
or  not,  if  our  Colonies  desire  to  give  us  preferential  treatment, 
we  should  permit  foreign  intervention  in  what  I  venture  to 
think  are  our  own  domestic  concerns.  [Loud  cheers.]  Now, 
that  is  not  a  new  question.  [Laughter.]  Remember  that  in 
1897  we  denounced  our  treaty  with  a  great  foreign  country 
on  the  very  ground  that  we  desired  to  have  freedom  of  arrange¬ 
ment  with  our  own  Colonies.  If  that  was  our  policy  in  1897, 
the  Unionists,  I  presume,  in  1903  would  not  allow  that  policy 
to  be  interfered  with  by  any  nation  who  assumes  or  desires 
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to  assume  that  because  we  have  given  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  our  Colonies  therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  were  separate  political  entities  from  our¬ 
selves.  They  are  not  separate.  They  are  integral  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  [cheers],  and  as  such  we  must  insist,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  shall  insist  successfully,  that  they  shall  be  so 
treated  by  other  nations. 

What  is  the  fourth  point  ?  The  fourth  point  is  that 
there  should  be,  if  possible,  some  arrangement  made  with 
these  self-governing  Colonies  which  should  unite  us  together 
in  fiscal  bonds.  Is  that  a  new  question  ?  [Cries  of  “No."] 
It  was  raised  in  a  most  acute  form  by  the  Colonial  Prime 
Ministers  when  they  were  over  here  ;  but  if  anybody  will 
study  my  right  hon.  friend’s  speeches,  going  back,  I  believe, 
to  1896  [“  Hear,  hear,”  from  Mr.  Chamberlain],  they  will 
see  that  this  is  an  ideal  after  which  he  has  consistently 
striven.  I  have  given  you  this  historical  summary  because 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  suppose  that  it  is  owing 
to  a  speech  in  Birmingham  or  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  all  these  problems  have  for  the  first  time  been  thrust  on 
a  surprised  public  attention.  There  are  none  of  them  new. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  have  been  aired  by  insignificant 
individuals,  but  they  have  been  brought  before  the  country,  no 
doubt  separately,  not  as  an  inter-connected  whole,  but  they 
have  been  brought  before  the  country  by  the  Government  as 
a  whole,  or  by  particular  members  of  the  Government  speaking 
on  their  individual  responsibility,  not  this  year  or  last  year, 
but  for  many  years  past.  [Cheers.]  I  need  not  say  that  I  am 
not  going  to  deal  in  detail  with  any  of  these  difficulties. 

But  I  wish  very  respectfully  to  point  out  that  I  think  a 
mistake  has  been  made  by  the  public  in  concentrating  their 
gaze  on  the  particular  methods  by  which  these  evils  are  to  be 
met  rather  than  in  first  making  up  their  minds  that  there  are 
evils  with  which  we  have  first  of  all  to  deal.  For  example, 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  in  many  minds  this  controversy 
is  simply  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  food  of  the  people 
should  be  taxed.  That  is  not  the  controversy.  [Cheers.] 
There  is  no  logical  or  substantial  reason  I  know  of  why  a  policy, 
if  it  be  wise,  and  if  it  be  practicable  in  other  ways,  should  not 
be  carried  out  without  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  But,  at  all  events,  let  us,  if 
these  difficulties  long  pointed  out  are  real,  set  our  minds  to 
see  whether  they  cannot  be  met.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  not  be 
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satisfied,  or  feel  satisfied,  with  saying  that  without  examination 
we  should  put  the  whole  question  aside  on  the  strength  of  a 
few  quotations  from  the  speeches  delivered  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  nor  that  we  are  now  in  a  condition  of  things  never  contem¬ 
plated  or  dreamt  of  then.  [Cheers.]  What  I  desire,  if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  is  freedom  of  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  freedom  of  trade.  [Cheers.]  By  freedom  of  trade 
I  mean  the  free  intercourse  between  this  country  and  other 
countries  of  the  commodities  produced  in  each  uninterfered 
with  by  hostile  or  prohibitive  tariffs. 

Let  us  see  if  that  eminently  free-trade  object  can  or  cannot 
be  secured  by  free  negotiations.  Under  the  existing  system 
of  things  you  have  not  got  freedom  of  negotiation ;  and  until 
you  have  freedom  of  negotiation  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you,  with  any  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  rational  conclusion, 
to  decide  whether  what  you  have  to  give  is  worth  what  you 
desire  to  secure.  I  have  been  speaking,  I  am  afraid,  about 
economic  subjects  with  all  the  dulness  which  invariably  must 
attach  to  economic  discussions,  and  which  I  feel  myself  in¬ 
capable  to  break  down ;  and  though  I  have  been  strictly 
economic  I  have  dealt  in  a  tentative  way  with  the  question, 
merely  putting  the  kind  of  problems  which  I  am  myself  trying 
to  investigate  before  an  audience  which  I  believe  is  also  trying 
to  investigate  them.  But  there  is  something  in  this  besides 
political  economy.  Of  that  I  do  not  mean  to  speak. 

There  is  a  side  of  this  controversy  which  is  beyond  mere 
political  economy  and  the  wisdom  to  be  derived  from  scientific 
text-books.  That  question  is  the  question  of  closer  Imperial 
unity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  why  ? 
Because  there  is  one  present  who  will  speak  after  me  who  is 
far  more  competent  to  speak  about  it  and  has  the  right  to 
speak  about  it  beyond  any  other  man  now  living.  [Cheers.] 
All  of  us  have  approached  this  great  and  absorbing  topic  from 
different  points  of  view.  I  myself  began  to  approach  it  many 
years  ago  from  the  point  of  view  of  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries  who  raised  against  us  these  barriers  of  hostile  tariffs. 
I  believe  that  I  am  not  misrepresenting  my  right  hon.  friend 
when  I  say  that  he  has  approached  it  from  the  greater  and 
more  imaginative  side  of  Imperial  policy.  He  has,  more  than 
any  other  man,  dead  or  alive  [loud  cheers],  given  life  and 
expression  to  an  idea,  common  I  am  glad  to  say  to  many  of  us, 
but  never  so  embodied  before — this  idea  of  Imperial  unity. 
It  is  an  idea  very  alien  to  the  palmy  days  of  free  trade.  Mr. 
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Cobden  had,  I  believe  little  regard  for  the  Colonies ;  Mr. 
Bright  said  it  did  not  matter  to  us  to  whom  India  belonged. 
We  have  all  passed  beyond  that.  [Cheers.]  We  have  passed 
beyond  it  as  political  economists ;  we  have  passed  beyond  it 
as  patriots  ;  and  no  man  like  my  right  hon.  friend  has,  I  think, 
fused  into  one  whole,  with  the  same  energy,  the  same  vehe¬ 
mence,  the  same  success,  this  economic  side  and  this  Imperial 
side. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  even  those  who  look  with  most 
distrust  on  particular  embodiments  of  this  great  ideal,  even 
those  who  quite  rightly  and  justly  say  in  a  matter  like  this  we 
must  move  with  caution,  must  move  slowly,  will  be  the  first 
to  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  my  right  hon.  friend  deserves, 
not  only  the  gratitude  and  the  recognition  of  the  Constitutional 
Club,  but  the  gratitude  and  the  recognition  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  country  and  of  that  larger  State  which  he  has 
done  so  much  to  unify.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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[Speech  of  Lord  Curzon,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  intheTheatre,  Burlington  Gardens,  on  February  24, 1913, 

King  Manoel,  who  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  being  present.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  cannot  hope  by  anything  that  I  may  say 
to  add  either  to  the  knowledge  which  the  electric  telegraph 
has  already  given  to  the  whole  world  of  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Scott  disaster  or  to  the  tribute  which  has  been 
paid  to  him  and  his  comrades  by  the  Press  and  peoples  of  all 
lands.  At  the  same  time  you  would  regard  it  as  wrong  if,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  this  Society  after  the  full  tidings  have 
reached  us,  your  President  did  not  say  something  about  a 
tragedy  in  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  most  deeply 
and  intimately  concerned.  Three  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  were  our  Fellows.  The  commander,  Captain  Scott,  had 
already  received  both  our  gold  medal  and  a  special  Antarctic 
medal.  His  first  expedition  had  been  sent  out  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  and  ourselves.  We  had  assisted 
him  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  the  second  and  last,  and  only 
the  other  day  we  were  discussing  what  fresh  honour  we  could 
devise  for  him  when  in  a  few  months’  time  he  was  expected 
home  in  triumph.  If  we  cannot  crown  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions  with  a  fresh  laurel  wreath,  at  least  let  us  lay  our 
chaplet  of  mourning  upon  their  glorious  graves. 

And  first  as  to  the  men  themselves.  Their  portraits  and 
their  features  are  now  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  but  let 
me  try  to  express  here,  in  a  few  sentences,  what  manner  of 
men  they  were.  Captain  Scott  has  shown  in  the  last  hours 
and  in  the  latest  words  of  his  life  what  his  whole  life  had 
conclusively  proved  to  his  friends.  Simple-minded,  high- 
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souled,  earnest,  indomitable,  a  wonderful  organizer,  a  natural 
leader  of  men — his  main  characteristic  was  his  utter  disregard 
of  self.  His  last  thoughts  were  for  his  comrades,  his  last 
praise  for  them,  his  dying  wish  to  impute  no  human  blame,  but 
to  accept  without  a  murmur  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  the  calm 
heroism  with  which  he  sat  down,  with  death  staring  him  in  the 
eyes,  and  weighed  in  the  scales  the  doings  of  himself  and  his 
comrades  ?  The  result  is  that  this  plain  man,  who  claimed 
powers  neither  of  speech  nor  writing,  has  left  a  message  which 
will  outlive  the  highest  flights  of  trained  eloquence.  This 
explorer,  who  reached  his  goal  only  to  find  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  another  and  who  died  in  the  hour  of  his  maimed 
achievement,  will  be  remembered  longer  than  many  winners 
of  an  unchallenged  prize.  I  fully  anticipate  that  when  Scott’s 
diaries  and  records  come  home  and  the  book  is  published,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  expedition  is  unique  in  the  records  of 
Polar  exploration  for  its  scientific  completeness  and  its  results. 
I  was  permitted  by  his  wife — now,  alas !  his  widow — to  see 
the  private  diaries  which  he  continued  to  send  home  until  he 
disappeared  upon  his  last  march,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  say 
whether  my  impression  is  more  vivid  of  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  cheerfully  endured,  of  the  patient  effort  to  add  to 
human  knowledge,  or  of  the  invincible  spirit  in  which  the 
writer  faced  his  task. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  Captain  Scott  that  people 
have  hardly  grasped  the  fact  that  in  Dr.  Wilson  the  country 
has  sustained  a  scarcely  inferior  loss.  A  skilful  naturalist, 
an  accomplished  artist,  an  expert  medical  officer,  he  was 
Scott’s  right-hand  man  and  trusted  counsellor.  A  man  who 
between  spells  of  Antarctic  exploration  (for  he  had  been  with 
Scott  on  his  previous  expedition)  and  professional  duty  could 
contribute  to  and  illustrate  a  Parliamentary  report  on  grouse 
disease  must  have  been  no  ordinary  person.  You  have 
merely  to  read  Scott’s  reports  to  realize  Wilson’s  ubiquitous 
energy  and  unfailing  tact. 

Then  we  come  to  Captain  Oates — the  Eton  boy,  the  cavalry 
officer,  the  South  African  hero,  the  English  gentleman.  Does 
history  contain  a  finer  picture  than  this  young  fellow,  only 
thirty-two  years  old — exactly  the  same  age  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  at  Zutphen — walking  out  of  the  tent  into  the  shrieking 
snowstorm  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  friends  ?  Have  the 
greatest  prose  writers  in  the  world  ever  composed  a  nobler 
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epitaph  than  the  words  which  the  search  party  cut  upon  a 
rude  cross  in  the  vicinity  of  his  self-sacrifice — 


“  Hereabouts  died  a  very  gallant  gentleman  ”  ? 


Nor  must  we  forget  the  commissariat  officer,  Lieutenant 
Bowers,  who  came  from  that  splendid  little  service  the 
Royal  Indian  Marine,  and  who  must  have  possessed  rare 
merits  to  be  selected  by  Captain  Scott  out  of  all  the  eager 
candidates  for  the  last  march  to  the  Pole.  And,  finally, 
Petty  Officer  Evans,  the  strong  man  with  the  open  counte¬ 
nance,  whom  Scott  had  known  on  H.M.S.  Vernon,  on  whom 
he  relied  implicitly,  and  whose  unaccountable  breakdown 
was  the  first  symptom,  and  possibly  the  initial  cause,  of  the 
ultimate  disaster.  These  were  the  five  men  whom  we  mourn, 
with  whose  widows  and  families  we  condole,  but  for  whose 
shining  example  their  country  is  grateful  and  the  world  the 
better.  May  I  add  the  expression  of  a  personal  hope  that, 
subject  to  any  strongly  avowed  wish  by  those  who  have  an 
incontestable  right  to  utter  it,  their  bodies  may  be  left  where 
they  lie,  with  the  snow  as  their  winding-sheet,  the  eternal  ice 
as  their  tomb,  and  the  solemn  Antarctic  wastes  as  the  graveyard 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  that  they  should  sleep  ?  Scott, 
in  particular,  could  not  have  a  more  fitting  resting-place 
than  on  the  great  frozen  Barrier,  whose  secrets  he  was  the 
first  to  reveal,  and  amid  the  scenes  which  his  life  and  death 
have  rendered  immortal. 

And  now  I  turn  to  certain  aspects  of  the  expedition,  upon 
which  much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in,  and  about 
which  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  First,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  accept  the 
balanced  judgment  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition  him¬ 
self,  recorded  in  circumstances  which  render  deception  im¬ 
possible.  J  ust  as  Amundsen  was  favoured  by  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  fine  weather,  physical  health,  and  good  luck, 
so  Scott  had  to  battle  with  the  triple  foe  of  climatic  conditions, 
unprecedented  and  unimagined  for  their  severe  and  malignant 
intensity,  the  breakdown  of  two  of  his  party,  and  adverse 
fortune  at  every  turn.  Up  to  the  Pole  all  went  fairly  well, 
and  the  fact  that  the  party  were  only  two  days  later  than  the 
anticipated  date  of  arrival  shows  that  till  then  nothing  serious 
was  amiss.  I  do  not  attach  any  weight  to  the  disappointment 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  discovery  of  Amundsen’s 
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tent.  The  whole  party  knew  that  he  had  the  start  of  them 
and  might,  therefore,  be  the  first  to  arrive,  and,  moreover, 
they  had  picked  up  his  dog-tracks  before  reaching  the  Pole. 

The  return  journey  also  began  under  favourable  conditions  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  Evans  must  soon  have  broken  down, 
and  become  a  burden  to  his  companions,  retarding  their 
advance  and  making  inroads  upon  their  dwindling  stock  of 
food.  When  Oates,  too,  began  to  fail,  and  his  intense  sufferings 
were  daily  witnessed  by  a  party  already  losing  spirit  and 
strength,  the  downward  incline  must  have  been  rapid.  It 
is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  to  say  that  the  addition 
of  a  fifth  man  to  the  party  of  four  that  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Pole,  the  postponement  of  the  start  for  a  whole  month 
because  of  the  collapse  of  the  ponies — but  for  which  post¬ 
ponement  Scott  and  Amundsen  might  actually  have  met 
and  shaken  hands  at  the  Pole — and  above  all  the  decision  of 
Scott  to  rely  upon  human  haulage  in  preference  to  dogs — were 
contributory  or  ulterior  causes  of  the  disaster.  There  is 
probably  truth  in  all  of  these  surmises,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  eleven  miles  separated  the  final  trio  from 
safety,  and  that,  had  they  won  through,  criticism  would 
perhaps  have  assumed  a  very  different  form. 

It  does,  however,  I  think,  emerge  from  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  that,  while  with  good  luck  the  British  organization, 
which  was  extraordinarily  thorough  and  complete,  might  have 
stood  any  strain,  the  Norwegians’  equipment  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dogs — Scott  only  had  thirty,  which  were  left  behind  at 
the  Beardmore  Glacier — and  of  men  not  required  to  pull,  and 
life-trained  to  the  use  of  ski,  was  a  superior  mechanism  for 
swift  progress  on  the  plateau,  and  even  on  the  Barrier  itself, 
and  might — though  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain — have  been 
a  more  efficient  safeguard  against  unforeseen  misfortunes  either 
of  accident  or  climate.  The  merits  of  haulage  by  dogs  are 
indeed  self-evident  in  (a)  saving  of  time,  ( b )  relief  from  the 
fatigues  of  human  traction,  (c)  economy  of  food  supplies,  the 
dogs  as  they  are  killed  being  available  as  food  both  for 
the  surviving  animals  and  for  men. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  quarters,  that  the  Englishmen  were  either  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  use  of  ski.  On  the  contrary,  Captain  Scott  was 
a  ski  enthusiast ;  all  the  members  of  his  party  were  expert 
in  their  use,  and  it  is  clear  from  a  reference  to  Evans’s  ski-shoe 
that  they  employed  them  in  the  last  march  to  the  Pole.  Ski, 
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however,  are  of  no  advantage  on  a  hard  neve  surface,  and  can 
only  be  used  with  effect  when  the  snow  is  soft.  The  incessant 
wind  that  prevailed  on  the  return  march,  together  with  the 
exceedingly  low  temperature,  may  have  rendered  the  surface 
unsuitable  for  ski,  and  the  carrying  of  the  ski  would  in  that 
case  be  an  actual  burden. 

I  pass  to  the  conjectures  that  have  been  framed  as  to 
other  and  contributory  factors  in  this  tragic  tale.  As  regards 
the  stores  of  fuel  in  the  depots,  this  is  a  matter  which  may 
well  be  left  over  until  the  expedition  comes  home.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  injustice  to  add  unwarrantable  suspicion  to  the 
burden  of  sorrow  and  suffering  already  laid  upon  these  afflicted 
men.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  relief  parties.  Is  it  credible 
that  men  who  had  lived  together  and  endured  together 
through  two  Polar  winters,  who  adored  their  commander  and 
were  inspired  by  a  chivalry  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own, 
should  have  faltered  in  an  attempt  in  which  his  life  and  that 
of  their  comrades  were  at  stake  ?  We  know  that  Dr.  Atkinson 
was  powerless  to  leave  Lieutenant  Evans,  who  was  sick  with 
scurvy,  but  the  dog  teams  set  out  on  the  exact  date  appointed 
by  Captain  Scott.  Only  two  men  were  available  for  this 
attempt,  Cherry  Garrard — himself  an  enthusiast,  who,  like 
Captain  Oates,  had  given  £1,000  to  the  cost  of  the  expedition 
— and  the  Russian  dog-driver  Dimitri.  After  a  week’s  waiting 
at  One  Ton  Camp  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  their  food  supplies,  the  condition  of  the  dogs,  and 
the  increasing  debility  of  the  two  Europeans.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  dogs  had  been  almost  continually 
engaged  from  September  in  hauling  heavy  loads  from  Cape 
Evans  to  Discovery  Hut — a  distance  of  fifteen  geographical 
miles,  and  to  Corner  Camp,  thirty  geographical  miles  farther 
southwards.  They  had  then  accompanied  Scott’s  party  as 
far  as  the  Beardmore  Glacier,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  main  base,  drawing  loads  about  20  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  their  own  weights,  had  covered  the  same  distance  back 
again,  and  had  been  employed  at  the  base  camp  since.  No 
wonder  that  these  faithful  animals  broke  down,  and  could 
not  be  kept  at  One  Ton  Camp  any  longer  after  their  food 
had  given  out. 

Then  as  regards  the  second  attempt  of  Dr.  Atkinson  and 
Seaman  Keohane,  who  went  from  Discovery  Hut  as  far  as 
Corner  Camp,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was  the  supreme 
effort  which  it  was  possible  for  them  at  that  time  to  make. 
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The  main  base  at  Cape  Evans  was  cut  off  from  them  by  fifteen 
miles  of  open  water,  and  there  was  no  means  of  communication 
between  the  two.  The  main  party  at  Cape  Evans  therefore 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  transpiring  elsewhere ;  they  must 
have  thought  that  Captain  Scott  and  his  companions  had 
returned  in  safety  to  Discovery  Hut.  And  it  would  not  have 
been  until  the  sea  froze  and  communication  was  re-established 
that  they  had  any  chance  of  hearing  from  Atkinson  or  Cherry 
Garrard  that  anything  untoward  had  happened.  After  that 
ensued  the  fierce  rigour  and  gloom  of  the  Antarctic  winter  in 
which  movement  is  impossible — a  period  no  doubt  rendered 
insupportable  to  these  brave  men  by  the  consciousness  that 
their  commander  and  his  comrades  had  perished.  Let  us 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  anguish  rather  than  wound 
them  with  uncharitable  and  baseless  imaginings. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered 
from  the  information  at  present  at  our  disposal.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  add  one  word  of  congratulation  upon  the 
remarkable  work  performed  and  the  fortitude  exhibited  by 
the  other  parties — whose  achievements  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  chief — notably  the 
Northern  party,  under  Lieutenant  Campbell,  who  spent  an 
entire  Antarctic  winter  in  a  hole  in  a  snowdrift,  under  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  few  men  have  experienced  and  fewer  still 
have  survived.  All  honour  to  the  bravery  and  the  services, 
not  only  of  the  men  who  died,  but  of  the  other  men  who  will 
soon  be  home.  [Cheers.] 

I  will  not  pause  to  consider  what  the  scientific  results  of 
this  expedition  will  be,  or  the  contributions  that  may  be 
expected  to  geology,  meteorology,  magnetism,  hydrography, 
marine  biology,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Time  will 
show  their  extent  and  value.  Captain  Scott,  dragging  his 
35  lb.  weight  of  fossils  with  him  to  his  death-tent,  did  not,  at 
any  rate,  despise  their  scientific  importance.  But,  surely, 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  world  is  the  better  or  the 
wiser  because  we  know  something  more  about  the  conditions 
of  the  frozen  world  at  the  Southern  Pole.  It  does  not  matter 
to  us  very  much  that  it  was  once  united  to  the  Australasian 
and  South  American  continents ;  that  it  once  enjoyed  a  more 
temperate  climate ;  or  that  forests  flourished  there  which 
have  left  traces  of  coal  beneath  the  ice  and  the  snow.  But 
it  does  matter  to  us  and  to  the  entire  world  a  great  deal  that 
men  have  been  found  in  this,  as  in  earlier  and  perhaps  more 
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virile  ages,  to  run  great  risks  for  a  great  idea,  to  count  life 
itself  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  supreme  human 
endeavour,  and  to  meet  death  without  repining  even  on  the 
threshold  of  victory  and  fame. 

It  is  said  that  the  death  of  such  men  is  their  best  memorial. 
True ;  but  I  think  that  it  behoves  their  countrymen  to  com¬ 
memorate  them  also,  first  by  providing  for  their  dear  ones, 
and  carrying  to  final  execution  the  objects  for  which  they 
gave  their  lives,  but  also  by  setting  up  some  visible  monu¬ 
ment,  which  will  show  that  they  were  worthy  to  take  their 
place  alongside  of  the  national  heroes  who  have  died  and 
been  similarly  honoured  before  them,  and  that  even  this 
breathless  generation  can  pause  to  remember  and  would  be 
ashamed  to  forget. 
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ON  BOOKS 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Rawtenstall  Free 
Library,  June  7,  1907.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an 
honour  to  me  to  be  permitted  to  take  even  a  humble  part 
in  the  graceful  proceedings  of  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  present  to  witness  the  well-deserved  honour  you  have 
paid  to  your  distinguished  townsman  and  my  kind  friend, 
Mr.  Trickett.  [Hear,  hear.]  Though  my  intimate  association 
with  him  has  been  largely  in  certain  pursuits  in  which  we 
are  both  interested,  but  which  would  be  out  of  place  for 
reference  in  our  present  proceeding,  I  know  him  well  enough 
to  realize  how  great  and  good  has  been  his  work,  not  only 
for  Rawtenstall,  but  for  the  whole  valley  of  Rossendale.  I 
am  therefore  not  surprised  that  you  have  seized  this  fitting 
opportunity  of  paying  him  this  personal  honour.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  this  public  and  pleasant  mark  of  your 
affection  and  esteem,  and  still  more  do  I  congratulate  you 
on  having  on  your  burgess  roll  the  name  of  one  to  whom 
you  owe  so  much.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  you  have  another 
guest,  and  now  a  burgess,  to  whom  you  have  delighted  to  do 
honour  and  to  exhibit  your  gratitude — my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

“  Si  monumentum  quaeris,  circumspice  ”  (“  If  you  seek  his 
monument,  look  around  you”);  but  to  no  man  whom  I  have 
known — except  Mr.  Carnegie — has  it  ever  been  given  to  have 
a  monument  of  his  own  munificence  in  every  clime,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  a  monument,  not  of  cold  marble  or 
stone,  bearing  a  stilted  inscription,  but  a  shrine  which  may 
embody  the  law  of  ages  and  the  learning  of  the  world.  I 
think  when  Mr.  Carnegie  determined  to  devote  so  much  of 
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his  wealth  to  the  erection  of  these  noble  storehouses  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  the  words  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  “  The  writings  of  the  wise  are  the  only  riches 
posterity  cannot  squander.”  We  have  done  what  in  us  lies 
to-day  to  thank  Mr.  Carnegie  with  all  the  warmth  that  grati¬ 
tude  can  show,  but  try  as  we  may  no  words  can  adequately 
convey  to  him  our  feeling  for  his  gift. 

But  it  is  not  by  words  he  can  best  be  rewarded  ;  it  is  by 
deeds,  and  the  method  I  would  suggest,  and  the  one  I  am  sure 
he  would  prefer,  is  by  using  his  library.  You  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  great  wealth  has  been  the  creation  of  his 
hands :  he  has  been  not  only  the  architect,  but  the  artificer. 
And  what  a  noble  example  of  the  true  enjoyment  of  riches  is 
his  desire  to  enable  others  to  share  in  the  material  which  is 
the  foundation  both  of  happiness  and  knowledge  !  Hazlitt, 
speaking  of  the  love  of  books,  described  them  as  “  The  heavenly 
tints  of  fancy  reflected  in  the  bubbles  that  float  upon  the 
springtide  of  human  life.”  But  books  are  more  substantial 
than  fancy,  more  satisfying  than  bubbles — they  are  the 
medicine  of  the  mind.  Properly  understood  and  treated,  they 
are  the  food  of  youth,  the  comfort  of  old  age,  an  adornment 
of  prosperity,  a  solace  in  adversity.  But  there  are  warnings 
to  be  made  and  to  be  observed  about  books.  St.  Paul  said, 
“  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written 
for  our  learning.”  But  it  is  not  all  written  books  which  are 
worth  the  reading  or  the  time  devoted  to  them.  The  un¬ 
skilled  reader  wants  a  trusty  guide ;  all  the  better  if  he  is 
somewhat  of  a  philosopher  and  much  of  a  friend.  There  are 
books  which  are  no  books,  and  all  of  us  require  a  signpost 
through  the  unprofitable  to  the  worthy. 

Such  kindly  leading  you  will  find,  I  am  sure,  in  your  librarian  ; 
do  not  fear  to  consult  him — his  brain,  his  knowledge,  his 
experience  are  at  your  disposal  to  rifle.  It  does  not  matter 
how  many  books  you  read,  but  how  good  books  you  read; 
and  when  I  say  “  good,”  I  am  referring  not  to  their  morality 
but  to  their  quality.  Miscellaneous  reading  is  pleasant, 
definite  reading  is  profitable,  but  pleasure  and  profit  are  not 
incompatible  ;  it  is  the  balance  between  the  two  which  decides 
the  value  of  the  result.  You  must  come  to  this  library  for 
relaxation  as  well  as  for  application.  Leisure  does  not  mean 
idleness,  for  the  highest  recreation  is  the  change  of  occupation, 
and  the  vacuity  of  sloth  is  no  solace  to  the  weary.  Remember 
that  the  mind  that  is  unexercised  suffers  the  same  aches 
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and  cramps  of  the  understanding  that  the  body  labours  with 
by  want  of  exercising  its  limbs,  and  therefore  try  to  keep  the 
mind  supple  by  mental  massage  applied  through  the  sifted 
and  recorded  wisdom  of  the  sages  of  the  past.  You  have 
round  you  here  a  storehouse  and  a  playhouse  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  pathos  and  passions  of  mankind. 

A  library  is  the  concert-hall  of  the  finest  voices  gathered 
from  all  times  and  places ;  with  books  we  are  in  the  lap  of 
eternity  with  divine  souls,  for,  as  Milton  said,  “  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit.”  Here  you  may 
make  new  friends  of  every  age  and  diverse  climes.  You  may 
spend  an  hour  with  a  statesman,  and  see  him  through  a  con¬ 
stitutional  crisis ;  you  may  follow  a  general  through  a  vic¬ 
torious  campaign  ;  you  may  swim  in  the  vortex  of  rival 
philosophies  ;  you  may  probe  the  secrets  of  nature  hand  in 
hand  with  the  captains  of  science,  or  traverse  space  with 
professors  of  astronomy.  [Applause.]  The  handy  vehicles 
of  their  great  thought  are  always  at  your  service ;  you  may 
dismiss  them  when  they  tire  you.  One  will  tell  you  the 
events  of  the  past ;  another  offers  you  speculations  of  the 
future  ;  some  will  tell  you  how  to  live  and  others  will  teach 
you  how  to  die.  I  speak  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  book- 
lover,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  of  an  impertinence  that 
I  should  presume  to  preach  what  I  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
able  to  practise. 

There  was  a  time — not  so  long  ago — when  I  had  the  leisure, 
as  I  have  still  the  taste,  for  the  luxuries  of  literature.  But 
we  all  of  us  bear  the  cross  of  our  trade.  My  trade — my 
profession — is  that  of  a  politician  ;  I  am  just  as  proud  of  it 
as  you  can  be  of  yours  ;  the  fact  that  it  is  an  inexact  science 
and  an  unprofitable  pursuit  makes  it  no  less  worthy  in  my 
eyes,  but  one  perhaps  of  its  many  defects  is  that  it  unduly 
limits  the  leisure  which  can  be  devoted  to  any  except  a  very 
specialized  and  often  ephemeral  literature.  For  some  years 
past  the  best  hours  of  my  working  day,  and  therefore  the 
most  receptive  moments  of  the  mind,  have  been  devoted  to — 
what  ?  Why,  the  study  of  trade  statistics,  of  the  contradictory 
arguments  and  inconsistent  conclusions  of  rival  economists, 
and  the  unintelligible  English  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
the  shameless  illiteracy  of  Parliamentary  debates.  [Loud 
laughter.]  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  feel  myself  disqualified 
by  my  trade — if  not  by  my  taste — from  speaking  to  you 
with  authority  upon  a  topic  which  I  love.  And  yet  it  is 
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probably  true  that  an  inborn  taste  can  never  be  really  eradi¬ 
cated,  and  I  never  find  myself  in  a  library  without  feeling 
that  I  have  come  to  a  home.  I  look  at  the  familiar  shelves, 
and  with  all  the  temptations  to  a  random  tasting  of  their 
treasures  I  remind  myself  that  a  few  books  well  studied  and 
digested  nourish  the  mind  more  than  hundreds  which  are 
only  gargled  in  the  mouth. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  beware  of  those  things  in  books’ 
clothing  which  waste  your  time  and  devastate  your  intellect. 
I  forbear  to  name  them,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  upon  your 
shelves.  I  hope  they  may  be  also  on  the  "  Index  Expurga- 
torius  ”  of  your  librarian.  I  do  not  want  to  pose  as  a  prude 
or  a  pedant — I  delight  in  the  thumb-mark  of  popularity  where 
I  find  it  on  the  pages  of  a  worthy  work — but  the  dog-eared 
corners  of  the  “  shilling  shocker”  is  a  sad  sight  for  sore  eyes. 
I  like  to  see  a  good  book  rebound,  for  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
public  taste,  but  the  broken  back  of  a  worthless  tome  to  me 
is  a  shame  to  the  shelf  that  it  encumbers.  Books  are  the 
tools  to  work  out  our  salvation,  but  it  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  reading  is  not  knowledge ;  it  furnishes  the  mind 
with  material,  but  the  student  should  be  a  ruminant  and 
chew  over  the  cud  of  his  garnered  grain.  Of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,  for  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually 
interchangeable.  The  labour  of  research  is  one  of  the  profits 
and  pleasures  of  literary  pursuits.  Lessing  said  that  if  God 
would  give  him  truth,  he  would  decline  the  gift,  and  prefer 
the  labour  of  seeking  it  for  himself.  That  is  the  spirit  in 
which  books  should  be  approached,  for  they  will  yield  to  you 
the  experience  of  the  present,  the  example  of  the  past,  and 
the  prediction  and  promise  of  the  future.  They  are  the 
silent  companions  of  the  lonely  hours,  friends  that  can  neither 
alter  nor  forsake.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  do  not  attempt  to 
discourage  or  exclude  from  your  library  the  idlers  [Hear, 
hear] — it  may  one  day  be  said  of  them  that  “  those  that 
came  to  loaf  remained  to  read.”  Unsought  knowledge  may 
be  the  foundation  of  future  success.  There  is  a  silent  tele¬ 
pathy  in  the  storied  souls  of  great  thinkers  calling  across  the 
ages  to  the  new  minds  struggling  towards  the  light. 

A  feast  of  reason  is  prepared  for  you  on  these  walls,  and 
from  every  shelf  an  unseen  hand  proffers  a  goblet  of  the  am¬ 
brosia  of  learning.  The  warp  of  curiosity  and  the  woof  of 
application  may  turn  out  piece-goods  of  knowledge  worthy 
to  deck  the  mental  chambers  of  the  wise.  The  books  around 
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you  are  the  heralds  which  support  the  material  in  the  making  ; 
without  their  regulating  influence  the  threads  of  wisdom  get 
entangled  and  the  strands  of  learning  get  knotted  and  crossed, 
but  with  their  aid  the  raw  materials  of  recorded  experience 
and  ordered  inquiry  range  themselves  between  the  selvages  of 
rejected  speculation  into  the  finished  fabric  of  an  intellectual 
cloth.  [Loud  applause.] 
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CHARITY 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  October  22, 

1913,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Orphan  Working  School  and 
Alexandra  Orphanage.] 

Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have 
much  pleasure  in  asking  you  to  drink  the  health  of  our  chair¬ 
man,  the  Lord  Mayor. 

In  the  course  of  your  official  duties,  my  lord,  you  are 
called  upon  to  perform  many  varied  and,  in  some  cases,  difficult 
functions.  When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  you 
were  engaged  in  opening  a  golf  course,  and  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  skilful  and  successful  manner  in  which  you  drove  off 
the  first  ball,  unperturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
critical  audience.  I  may  say  that  your  youthful  and  gallant 
appearance  excited  the  admiration  of  the  ladies  and  the  envy 
of  the  men.  Before  performing  this  feat,  unique  I  believe 
in  the  traditions  of  the  civic  office,  you  gave  us  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  a  detailed  account  of  your 
proceedings  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember,  you  had  already  opened  four  bazaars,  laid 
three  foundation  stones,  presided  at  several  committee  meetings, 
personally  collected  £100,000  for  charitable  purposes,  sentenced 
twelve  prisoners,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  entertained  at  a 
tete-a-tete  luncheon  party  a  beautiful  peeress  upon  whom  you 
subsequently  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  did  not  clearly  appear  for  what  reason  this  honour  was 
bestowed,  but  so  far  as  we  simple  country  people  could  under¬ 
stand,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  the  City  of  London 
to  confer  the  freedom  upon  any  lady  with  whom  they  may 
happen  to  lunch  and  who  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  take 
their  fancy.  [Loud  laughter.] 
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Well,  my  lord,  you  can  readily  understand  that  when  I 
met  you  to-night,  and  when  I  knew  that  I  was  to  propose 
your  health,  I  could  not  help  regarding  you  with  considerable 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  apprehension.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  human  being  is  capable  of  standing  the  strain  of  a 
daily  programme,  such  as  I  have  described,  for  no  less  than 
365  consecutive  days.  I  was  therefore  much  relieved  and 
gratified  to  find  you  looking  so  well ;  another  tribute  to  the 
vitality  and  energy  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 

My  lord,  I  have  said  that  it  falls  to  the  duty  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  perform  many  varied  functions.  One  of  the  most 
honourable  and  most  difficult  of  these  duties  is  to  act  as  the 
national  collector  of  funds  for  public  and  charitable  purposes. 
In  that  capacity  you  have  never  spared  yourself,  and  you  have 
achieved  a  very  marked  success  in  connexion  with  all  the  funds 
and  charities  which  you  have  thought  fit  to  assist. 

To-night,  this  admirable  institution,  “The  Orphan  Work¬ 
ing  School  and  Alexandra  Orphanage,”  has  had  the  advantage 
of  your  kindly  and  genial  presence,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  splendid  subscription  list  of  which  we  have  heard  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  your  lordship’s  powerful  and  sympathetic 
advocacy. 

My  lord,  some  one  has  said  that  “Art  can  only  flourish 
on  a  soil  which  is  sown  with  gold.”  If  that  be  true  regarding 
art,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  far  more  true  in  regard  to  charity. 
It  is  impossible  to  alleviate  distress  and  suffering  on  any  large 
scale  without  money.  My  lord,  when  you  come  to  look 
back  over  your  year  of  office,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  have  sown  many  a  fair  acre  with  gold, 
which  is  certain  to  yield  a  glorious  harvest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  distressed.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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[Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Topographical  Society, 
held  in  Burlington  House,  London,  February  19,  1913.] 

Sir  Laurence,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  for  this  kind  and  friendly  acknowledgment  of  my 
presence  in  the  chair.  We  have  been  taken  on  what  Lord 
Welby  poetically  calls  a  stroll  by  the  Fleet  River  by  Sir 
Laurence  Gomme,  a  thing  which  I  fancy  is  much  more  pleasant 
in  imagination  than  in  reality,  because  a  fouler  or  more  stinking 
sewer  than  that  horrible  stream  has  never  yet  been  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  mortal  man.  I  admit  that  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  dropped  that  aspect  of  the  question  in  his  rather 
romantic  view,  and  probably  it  is  dropped  in  the  design  which 
we  had  to  see,  some  of  us,  rather  with  the  eye  of  faith  than 
with  the  eye  of  nature.  But  it  is  constantly  present  to  all 
who  have  read  anything  about  the  Fleet  Ditch. 

There  is  the  gruesome  story  which  I  could  wish  I  could 
forget.  But  as  I  have  to  remember  it,  I  should  like  you  to 
share  my  memory — my  painful  memory — because  one  does 
not  like  to  suffer  alone.  [Laughter.]  It  is  a  story  of  a  pig 
that  was  lost  in  the  covered  part  of  the  Fleet  Ditch  about 
the  year  1750,  and  was  seen  emerging  into  the  Thames  five 
months  afterwards,  and  the  horrible  statistic  with  regard  to 
that  pig  was  this,  that  it  entered  the  Fleet  Ditch  value  only 
ten  shillings  and  emerged  with  value  two  pounds.  [Laughter.] 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have  succeeded  in  sup¬ 
plying  you  with  something  like  a  waking  nightmare  for  a 
considerable  time.  [Laughter.]  Then  we  had  very  inter¬ 
esting  views  given  us  by  Dr.  Norman.  There  is  one  point 
on  which  Dr.  Norman  touched,  which  is  the  actual  presence  or 
problematical  existence  of  the  Colonnade  of  Burlington  House, 
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on  which,  I  think,  Sir  Laurence  Gomme  might  have  given  us 
a  few  remarks. 

It  is  about  time — I  think  it  is  the  decennial  period — 
for  a  correspondence  to  begin  in  The  Times  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  Colonnade  of  Burlington  House.  [Laughter.] 
It  is  about  time,  I  think,  that  a  lonely  traveller,  not  the  New 
Zealander  of  Lord  Macaulay,  but  some  one  equally  inquiring, 
wandering  about  Battersea  Park,  comes  on  a  decaying  ruin, 
which  he  recognizes  as  the  Colonnade  of  Burlington  House, 
and  is  at  once  moved  to  write  to  The  Times.  There  is  then 
a  discussion  as  to  where  it  should  be  put  up,  whether  it  is 
worth  putting  up,  and  on  whom  lies  the  responsibility  of 
putting  it  up,  which  occupies  the  columns  of  such  papers 
as  are  willing  to  afford  accommodation  to  it  until  it  gradually 
dies  away  for  another  ten  years.  [Laughter.] 

My  old  friends  of  the  London  County  Council  are  of 
an  inquiring  disposition,  and  I  think  some  one  might  earn 
immortal  credit  by  ventilating  this  subject  at  one  of  their 
meetings.  With  regard  to  what  Sir  Laurence  Gomme  said  about 
the  membership  of  the  Society,  I  feel  no  misgivings  whatever. 
It  is  quite  true  that  within  our  metropolitan  radius  we  number 
seven  millions  of  people,  of  whom  it  is  now  stated  only  190  feel 
sufficient  historical  and  traditional  interest  in  London  to  be 
subscribers  to  our  publications.  That  causes  me  no  dismay. 
It  only  conveys  to  me  a  truth  which  has  occurred  to  me 
before — that  we  are  the  cream  of  those  seven  millions.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  If  any  of  the  balance  of  the  seven  millions  are  stricken 
with  shame  on  seeing  the  reports  of  our  proceedings  and 
express  a  wish  to  join  our  Society,  we  shall  welcome  them,  not 
with  enthusiasm,  but  with  dignity,  and  admit  them  to  our 
privileges,  not  as  a  joy  to  us,  but  as  an  unspeakable  pride  to 
them.  [Laughter.] 

In  the  meantime  I  am  honestly  of  opinion  that  perhaps 
for  our  topographical  purposes  it  is  well  that  our  numbers 
should  not  be  too  largely  extended,  that  we  should  be  a  small 
and  competent,  and  perhaps  we  might  call  ourselves  a  learned 
Society,  producing  things — maps,  and  engravings — which 
might  not  appeal  to  the  large  multitude,  but  which,  at  any 
rate,  future  generations  will  value  as  monuments  of  unspeak¬ 
able  interest.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  was  supplied  before  I  came 
here  with  a  list  of  the  publications  that  the  Society  has  in  its 
eye.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  these,  because  it 
might  hold  out  hopes  of  immediate  publication  of  things  which 
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we  may  not  be  able  to  publish  for  some  little  time.  But  there 
are  a  great  quantity  of  surveys  and  maps  and  views  of  London 
which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  earmarked  for  our  own  production 
and  our  own  use,  and  which  I  can  assure  the  Society  they  will 
view  with  the  greatest  interest  when  they  receive  them. 

There  is  one  problem  about  the  Society  which  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  solve  from  the  presidental  chair,  but  which  I  am 
unable  to  solve.  It  is :  What  is  the  exact  area  over  which 
the  Topographical  Society  of  London  professes  to  range  ? 
Is  it  the  Metropolitan  Police  area  or  is  it  a  more  restricted 
view  which  confines  us  to  the  City  and  the  ancient  past  of 
London  ?  Why  I  touch  on  that  point  is  this,  that  I  should 
like  to  see  us  make  incursions  into  the  suburbs.  [Cheers.] 
Much  of  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  London  is  what  has 
irrevocably  gone,  what  has  vanished,  and  what  we  cannot 
restore  except  by  map  or  old  print.  But  in  the  suburbs  there 
are  still  interesting  and  comparatively  ancient  buildings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  are  doomed, 
which  must  inevitably  succumb  before  the  ravaging  hand  of 
the  builder,  and  which,  with  their  ancient  cedars  and  ancient 
mulberries  and  their  old  walled  enclosures,  will  soon  be  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

I  confess  I  should  like  to  deal  in  some  respects  with  our 
suburban  districts,  our  ancient  suburbs.  [Cheers.]  There 
is  Kensington,  which  some  of  us  now  living  can  remember 
as  a  suburb.  There  is  another  suburb  which  contains  a  palace, 
and  as  we  have  recently  been  dealing  with  the  Palace  of  White¬ 
hall  I  rather  think  we  might  extend  our  observations  to  the 
Palace  of  Kew.  It  is  quite  unlike  all  other  palaces,  because 
it  is  not  a  palace  at  all.  It  is  an  old  Dutch  house — Dutch, 
if  I  remember  right — with  a  quantity  of  small  buildings,  quite 
separate,  which  were  apportioned  to  different  members  of 
the  Royal  family  and  which  constitute  such  a  curious  collection 
of  Royal  habitations  as  perhaps  the  world  has  never  seen 
since  mankind  ceased  to  live  in  tents. 

If  I  remember  right,  there  is  in  Wilkes’  Political  Register  a 
plan  of  Kew  Palace,  made  with  a  venomous  and  scandalous 
intention,  which,  however,  gives  some  idea  of  the  curious 
topography  of  the  ancient  residence  ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  our  Society  might  be  well  employed  if  it  dealt  a  little, 
in  the  exhaustive  way  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  Whitehall — 
which  was  equally  a  conglomeration  of  ill-assorted  buildings 
— if  it  dealt  a  little  strenuously  with  Kew  Palace,  which,  I 
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think,  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  nation.  [Cheers.] 
That  is  only  an  indication  ;  but  I  think,  in  view  of  the  com¬ 
parative  paucity  of  our  members,  that  we  should  deal  with 
subjects  not  always  of  purely  archaeological  interest,  but  of 
living  interest,  and  I  think  Kew  Palace  has  not  yet  lost  its 
living  interest,  and  might  be  a  subject  of  very  profitable 
investigation  for  our  Society.  I  do  not  know  if  our  Society 
extends  over  the  Metropolitan  Police  area.  Perhaps  the 
council  know.  Perhaps  our  legal  adviser  knows.  [Laughter.] 
But  in  any  case,  whether  it  does  or  does  not,  I  think  it  must 
extend  as  far  as  Kew,  and  I  think  the  suggestion  is  worth 
weighing  by  our  council.  [Cheers.] 

Before  I  came  in  here  I  was  given  a  question  which  has 
been  put  by  that  energetic  citizen.  Sir  John  Benn,  in  the 
London  County  Council,  with  regard  to  the  memory  of  Fro¬ 
bisher.  He  wishes  some  memorial  to  be  put  at  Ratcliff  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  from  there  that  Frobisher  started  on  his 
eventful  voyages  to  the  North  Pole.  We  do  not  deal  with 
memorials.  Rightly,  we  leave  them  entirely  to  the  London 
County  Council,  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  lived  to  middle 
life,  at  any  rate,  are  becoming  a  little  distrustful  of  memorials, 
having  known  themselves  subscribe  to  so  many  with  so  melan¬ 
choly  and  disappointing  results.  There  is  this  general  remark 
to  be  made  on  memorials,  which  is  that  they  are  only  put  up 
profitably  to  worthy  people  who  have  been  forgotten.  The 
people  who  live  after  their  death  need  no  memorial.  [Cheers.] 
Frobisher,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  strenuous  of  Elizabeth’s 
sea  dogs,  does  need  such  a  memorial.  It  is  striking  that  he 
always  went  from  Ratcliff  on  those  fruitless  errands  of  heroism 
and  adventure.  His  name  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  memory  by  the  citizens  of  our  metropolis. 
But,  while  I  am  speaking  of  him,  I  may  at  least  recall  others 
who  will  need  no  such  memorial  for  centuries,  or  perhaps  for 
all  time  to  come,  men  whose  bones  have  just  been  found  in 
the  icy  regions  opposite  to  those  which  Frobisher  tried  to  ex¬ 
plore.  Those  men  need  no  memorial  put  up  by  the  London 
County  Council,  or  whatever  authority  it  may  be.  The  appeal 
of  Captain  Scott  will  be  as  lasting  a  memorial  to  all  posterity 
as  any  work  of  art,  as  any  statue,  aye,  as  any  immortal  book 
that  ever  was  written.  [Cheers.] 
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ON  ARBITRATION 

[Speech  made  on  May  23,  1911,  at  the  Pilgrims’  Dinner  to  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Over-seas  Dominions  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel.] 

Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  my  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men  : — It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  toast 
of  “  Anglo-American  Arbitration  ”  so  eloquently  proposed  by 
the  .distinguished  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  British  Empire. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  and  pride  to  the  American 
people  that  President  Taft  a  few  months  ago  struck  the  highest 
moral  note  of  his  generation  in  advocating  the  submission  to 
arbitration  of  all  international  disputes — even  those  involving 
questions  of  honour  and  territory.  [Cheers.]  What  a  sense 
of  exaltation  we  experienced  a  little  later  when  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  at  home  and 
over-seas,  stated  that  he  would  gladly  welcome  any  proposal 
which  would  make  war  for  ever  impossible  between  England 
and  America.  [Cheers.] 

This  is  the  first  time  since  that  historic  declaration  when 
representatives  of  all  the  English-speaking  countries  have  been 
gathered  together,  forming,  may  I  not  say,  a  sort  of  informal 
social  Anglo-Saxon  parliament,  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  expressing,  as  they  have  expressed  to-night,  their  complete 
approval  of  those  memorable  words.  [Cheers.]  As  a  great 
scientific  discovery  is  sometimes  made  simultaneously  in 
different  lands,  so  we  find  the  same  lofty  moral  ambition  and 
purpose  in  two  great  statesmen,  dwelling  far  apart,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  one  and  the  response  of  the  other  constitute 
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the  appeal  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind.  [Cheers.] 

It  is  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  desire  for  broader 
arbitration  that  we  are  considering  this  evening,  and  not  the 
terms  in  which  any  treaty  may  be  formulated.  Within  less 
than  twenty  years  after  the  American  Colonies  had  declared 
their  independence  England  and  America  decided  by  solemn 
compact  that  boundary  disputes  between  them  and  certain 
other  differences  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  That 
treaty  marked  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  inter¬ 
national  goodwill.  Since  then  the  United  States  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  nearly  seventy  arbitrations,  and  has  endeavoured, 
with  other  Great  Powers,  to  promote  in  every  possible  way 
the  ideals  of  peace.  [Cheers.]  It  indicates  a  very  high  state 
of  civilization  when  nations  are  so  intellectually  and  morally 
strong  that  they  can  discuss  their  differences  in  a  reasonable 
spirit,  as  they  realize  the  futility  of  attempting  to  settle  them 
by  a  resort  to  arms. 

There  are  moments  in  the  lives  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the 
lives  of  individuals — moments  of  transfiguration — when  from 
great  heights  horizons  are  seen  to  widen  and  vistas  are  revealed 
which  disclose  prospects  of  rare  beauty  and  promise.  The 
present  is  such  a  moment.  [Cheers.]  The  imagination  is 
profoundly  stirred  as  we  try  to  anticipate  the  beneficent 
results  that  would  follow  if  England  and  America  should 
enter  into  a  covenant  of  peace  which  should  govern  the  mutual 
relations  of  more  than  five  hundred  million  people.  Could 
a  finer  illustration  be  found  of  the  advantages  of  peace  than 
that  offered  by  England  itself  ?  [Cheers.]  In  the  long 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard 
on  this  island,  England  has  had  the  opportunity  of  expanding 
her  industries,  of  strengthening  her  civil  institutions,  and  of 
developing  her  conception  of  law,  order,  obedience,  and 
authority,  with  the  result  that  she  has  so  progressed  in  security 
and  influence  and  power  that  she  has  been  enabled  to  impress 
her  lofty  ideals  of  government  upon  a  larger  aggregate  of  people 
than  any  other  empire  in  the  history  of  the  world.  One  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  past  of  England,  gazing  upon  the  English 
landscape  in  all  its  varied  charm  and  beauty,  in  all  its  serenity 
and  repose,  would  know  that  peace  had  long  brooded  over 
this  land  and  caused  it  to  be  glad  and  rejoice. 

All  attempts  to  substitute  reason  for  force — arbitration 
for  war — in  the  adjustment  of  international  controversies 
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must  depend,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said,  upon  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  [Cheers.]  Men  must  be  imbued  with  the 
love  of  concord.  To  accomplish  this  the  virile  virtues  of 
peace  must  be  taught  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  through  diplomacy  and  the  Press. 
[Cheers.]  The  heroism  of  moderation  and  self-control  and 
continence  must  be  dwelt  upon  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  the  glories  of  war.  The  suggestion  must  be 
ridiculed  that  without  periodical  strife  men  become  weak  and 
ineffectual,  and  produce  an  impoverished  civilization.  The 
dynamic  qualities  of  peace  must  be  emphasised.  It  must 
be  shown  that  in  order  to  win  the  victories  of  peace,  men  must 
be  as  resolute  and  aggressive  and  courageous  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  in  gaining  military  distinction.  Does  it  require 
less  courage,  a  smaller  degree  of  initiative,  and  a  feebler  imagi¬ 
nation  to  carry  on  the  world’s  undertakings  in  commerce  and 
industry,  in  social  betterment  and  in  the  highest  pursuit  of 
statesmanship,  than  are  required  to  fight  destructive  battles 
and  to  win  costly  victories  ? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  romance  of  war,  but  is  there 
not  also  a  romance  of  peace  ?  The  romance  of  happy  homes, 
smiling  faces  and  joyous  lives,  of  fruitful  fields  and  populous 
cities  ;  the  romance  of  a  strong  people,  conscious  of  their 
strength,  but  intent  on  practising  all  the  amenities  of  life  as 
they  strive  to  excel  in  science  and  literature  and  the  arts. 
[Cheers.]  The  highest  manifestation  of  power  is  for  a  nation 
which  possesses  strength  to  refuse  to  exercise  it  in  passion 
and  violence,  realizing  that  there  is  greater  virtue  in  restraint 
than  in  excess.  Wars  have  certainly  not  been  fought  through 
the  centuries  to  perpetuate  war,  but  to  secure  enduring  peace. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  should  be  construed  as  a  com- 
demnation  of  all  past  wars,  some  of  which  have  been  necessary 
and  just ;  or  in  derogation  of  many  of  the  world’s  greatest 
military  leaders,  who  have  exhibited  so  splendidly,  qualities 
of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  of  sacrifice  and  chivalry  and 
courage.  And  no  soldier  has  exemplified  them  more  brilliantly 
than  our  distinguished  chairman,  Lord  Roberts.  [Cheers.] 
The  very  training  of  the  soldier,  as  he  is  taught  the  value  of 
discipline,  the  need  of  obedience,  the  disgrace  of  cowardice, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  significance  of  country,  is  the 
training  which  is  demanded  in  times  of  peace,  and  it  can  be 
secured  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  citizen¬ 
ship  as  fully  as  in  the  practice  of  war.  Armies  and  navies 
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will  doubtless  always  be  maintained,  but  it  is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  that  they  will  gradually  grow  smaller  and  become 
less  burdensome  as  the  love  of  peace  becomes  the  dominating 
passion  in  the  lives  of  men.  [Cheers.] 

No  one  abhors  war  more  than  the  man  who  has  been  im¬ 
pelled  to  follow  it  from  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty.  If,  after 
long  centuries  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  we  have  not  hit  upon 
a  better  way  of  settling  international  disputes  than  through 
the  argument  of  numbers  and  guns  and  ships,  we  had  better 
frankly  confess  that  civilization  is  a  failure  and  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  progress  of  which  we  boast  is  simply  an 
illusion.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  world  is  growing 
better  and  wiser,  more  gentle  and  more  just,  and  that  the 
proposed  Anglo-American  Arbitration  may  be  regarded  as 
defining  the  standard  of  modern  civilization.  It  places  the 
idea  of  international  fellowship  upon  a  loftier  plane  than  it 
has  ever  been  placed  before.  We  feel  now,  in  the  words  of 
Browning,  that  “  we  may  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
music  of  accord.”  [Cheers.] 

Those  who  speak  of  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  suggested 
between  England  and  America  as  the  dream  of  visionary 
statesmen  should  remember  that  almost  every  forward  move¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  greeted  with  derision, 
but  that  when  the  advance  has  been  made  it  has  been  secured 
for  all  time.  Who  can  doubt,  in  the  language  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  “  if  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
solemnly  and  formally  agree  that  as  between  themselves  war 
and  the  possibility  of  war  are  once  and  for  all  renounced,  a 
step  will  have  been  taken  immeasurable  in  extent,  incom¬ 
parable  in  significance  in  the  onward  progress  of  humanity  ”  ? 
Could  anything  show  more  clearly  than  the  reign  of  Edward  VII. 
that  a  ruler  whose  goal  is  peace  can  secure  a  higher  degree 
of  affection  and  loyalty  and  reverence,  than  a  monarch  whose 
ambitions  are  centred  on  war  ?  Happy  the  augury  for  this 
people  that  the  gentle  traditions  of  the  last  reign  quicken  the 
spirit  of  your  gracious  King  to-day.  [Cheers.] 

What  nobler  heritage  could  the  rulers  of  this  generation 
transmit  to  those  who  are  to  follow  them  in  the  guidance  of 
the  world’s  destinies  than  the  heritage  of  peace  ?  Are  not  men 
as  strangely  thrilled  to-day  by  this  call  to  peace  as  they  were 
in  the  past  by  the  call  to  arms  ?  Is  there  not  something  far 
more  inspiring  in  the  thought  of  construction  than  of  de¬ 
struction,  in  the  thought  of  building  up  than  of  tearing  down  ? 
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No  on©  is  sanguine  and  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  with  the 
ratification  of  the  suggested  arbitration  treaty  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  would  be  at  once  created,  but  wise  men  know 
that  the  influence  of  such  a  treaty  would  be  very  far-reaching, 
and  that  other  Great  Powers  would  be  inclined  to  ask,  “Why, 
if  England  and  America  can  be  so  sensible,  should  we  hesitate 
to  emulate  their  noble  example  ?  ” 

In  1914  a  century  will  have  passed  since  England  and 
America  were  at  war.  When  the  cycle  is  completed  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  century  in  which,  by  reason  of  freedom  from 
strife,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other 
better  and  of  realizing  how  idle  it  is  to  talk  of  a  common 
origin,  a  common  language,  a  common  literature,  and  a 
common  jurisprudence  if  we  have  not  the  common 
sense  to  refrain  from  killing  one  another.  [Cheers.]  The 
proposed  arbitration  treaty  is  the  most  significant  compact 
which  two  enlightened  peoples  could  form,  and  if  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  we  see  in  vision,  looking  beyond  the  immediate  future, 
nation  after  nation  animated  by  the  same  high  purpose  until 
the  whole  world  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  holy  cause  of 
peace.  May  the  God  of  nations  hasten  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  England  and  America  can  declare — “  The  mountains 
may  depart,  the  hills  may  be  removed,  but  the  covenant  of 
our  peace  shall  abide  for  ever.”  [Cheers.] 


V— 9 


SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE 


THE  BAR 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet  at  the  Guildhall, 
London,  November  9,  1907,  in  response  to  the  above  toast.] 

My  Lord  Mayor  : — I  am  greatly  privileged  in  being  allowed  to 
answer  for  the  Bar  of  England  in  response  to  the  toast  that  has 
been  proposed.  The  firm  and  speedy  and  impartial  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  is  the  foundation  and  the  strongest  bond  of  a 
civilized  society,  and  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  you  have  at 
the  same  time  capable  and  independent  judges  and  also  courage¬ 
ous  and  capable  advocates.  The  advocate  sustains  the  judge  if 
the  judge  is  anxious  to  do  his  duty  as  our  judges  are,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  whole  community  that 
every  case  shall  be  argued  by  men  who  argue  it  thoroughly 
and  honestly  before  the  tribunal.  [Cheers.]  The  more  un¬ 
popular  the  client  and  case  may  be,  the  more  essential  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  his  case  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  advocate  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  be  brow¬ 
beaten  by  a  judge,  able  to  resist  the  cajolery  of  popular  opinion, 
and  unable  to  swerve  by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  his  duty  on  any 
consideration  of  personal  interest.  [Cheers.] 

We  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Bench.  There  needs  to 
be  a  race  of  advocates  who  can  help  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  duty,  and  I  hope  I  am  expressing  a  confident  belief 
that  you  will  never  find  the  Bar  of  England  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute  advocates  of  that  species  to  the  administration  of  the 
law.  [Cheers.] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  I  am  reminded  that  you  are  the  statutable 
head  of  the  greatest  Court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  this 
country.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  one  where  justice 
is  administered  in  a  way  that  is  a  type  and  a  pattern  to  all 
other  judicial  bodies  in  the  country;  and  may  I  say  that  you 
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have  at  this  moment  in  the  persons  of  the  Recorder  and  the 
Common  Serjeant  two  of  the  most  admirable  judges  in  criminal 
trials  that  I  have  ever  had  the  happiness  to  practise  under. 
[Cheers.]  It  has  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  life  that  I 
might  be  able  to  extend  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  that 
Court.  I  should  like  to  see  the  provincial  Courts  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Clerkenwell  and  Newington  abolished  and  the 
whole  work  brought  to  a  Court  where,  under  judges  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  strong  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  might 
practically  be  a  constant  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
[Cheers.]  I  had  dreamt  and  hoped  that  it  might  be  my  fortune 
as  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  perhaps  even  as  a  member 
for  the  City  of  London,  to  have  carried  through  that  alteration 
and  reform.  The  work  must  be  left  to  another ;  but  I  hope 
that  at  some  time  some  other  will  be  found  to  take  it  up  and  to 
carry  it  out.  He  will  find  no  one  more  anxious  than  I  should 
have  been  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Court  which  has  been 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  splendours  of  the  history 
of  the  City  of  London. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  this  toast. 
Any  man  might  be  proud  to  answer  for  the  Bar  of  England. 
It  is  special  happiness  and  pride  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  do  so 
in  a  hall  which  reminds  me  of  the  other  associations  of  my  life 
and  in  a  great  company  which  represents  the  authority,  the 
intellect,  and  the  power  of  the  City  of  London.  [Cheers.] 
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ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  GRANT 

[Nomination  speech,  delivered  before  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  1880,  in  nominating 
General  Grant  for  a  third  term.] 

Gentlemen  : — When  asked  whence  comes  our  candidate,  we 
say  from  Appomattox.  Obeying  instructions  I  should  never 
dare  to  disregard,  expressing  also  my  own  firm  conviction,  I 
rise  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  propose  a  nomination 
with  which  the  country  and  the  Republican  party  can  grandly 
win.  The  election  before  us  will  be  the  Austerlitz  of  American 
politics.  It  will  decide  whether  for  years  to  come  the  country 
will  be  “  Republican  or  Cossack.”  The  need  of  the  hour  is 
a  candidate  who  can  carry  the  doubtful  States,  North  and 
South  ;  and  believing  that  he  more  surely  than  any  other  can 
carry  New  York  against  any  opponent,  and  carry  not  only 
the  North,  but  several  States  of  the  South,  New  York  is  for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  alone  of  living  Republicans  has  carried 
New  York  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  Once  he  carried  it 
even  according  to  a  Democratic  count,  and  twice  he  carried 
it  by  the  people’s  vote,  and  he  is  stronger  now  than  in  1868 
or  1872. 

Never  defeated  in  war  or  in  peace,  his  name  is  the  most 
illustrious  borne  by  any  living  man ;  his  services  attested 
his  greatness,  and  the  country  knows  them  by  heart.  His 
fame  was  born  not  alone  of  things  written  and  said,  but  of 
the  arduous  greatness  of  things  done,  and  dangers  and  emer¬ 
gencies  will  search  in  vain  in  the  future,  as  they  have  searched 
in  vain  in  the  past,  for  any  other  on  whom  the  nation  leans 
with  such  confidence  and  trust.  Standing  on  the  highest 
eminence  of  human  distinction,  and  having  filled  all  lands 
with  his  renown,  modest,  firm,  simple,  and  self-poised,  he  has 
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seen,  not  only  the  titled,  but  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  in  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  world  rise  and  uncover  before  him.  He 
has  studied  the  needs  and  defects  of  many  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  comes  back  a  better  American  than  ever,  with 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  added  to  the  hard 
common  sense  which  so  conspicuously  distinguished  him  in 
all  the  fierce  light  that  beat  upon  him  throughout  the  most 
eventful,  trying,  and  perilous  sixteen  years  of  the  nation’s 
history. 

Never  having  had  a  “  policy  to  enforce  against  the  will  of  the 
people,”  he  never  betrayed  a  cause  or  a  friend,  and  the  people 
will  never  betray  or  desert  him.  Vilified  and  reviled,  ruth¬ 
lessly  aspersed  by  numberless  presses,  not  in  other  lands,  but 
in  his  own,  the  assaults  upon  him  have  strengthened  and 
seasoned  his  hold  upon  the  public  heart.  The  ammunition 
of  calumny  has  all  been  exploded ;  the  powder  has  all  been 
burned  once,  its  force  is  spent,  and  General  Grant’s  name  will 
glitter  as  a  bright  and  imperishable  star  in  the  diadem  of  the 
republic  when  those  who  have  tried  to  tarnish  it  will  have 
moulded  in  forgotten  graves  and  their  memories  and  epitaphs 
have  vanished  utterly. 

Never  elated  by  success,  never  depressed  by  adversity, 
he  has  ever  in  peace  as  in  war  shown  the  very  genius  of 
common  sense.  The  terms  he  prescribed  for  Lee’s  surrender 
foreshadowed  the  wisest  principles  and  prophecies  of  true 
reconstruction. 

Victor  in  the  greatest  of  modern  wars,  he  quickly  signalized 
his  aversion  to  war  and  his  love  of  peace  by  an  arbitration  of 
international  disputes  which  stands  as  the  wisest  and  most 
majestic  example  of  its  kind  in  the  world’s  diplomacy.  When 
inflation,  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  and  frenzy,  had  swept 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  was  the  veto  of  Grant  which, 
single  and  alone,  overthrew  expansion  and  cleared  the  way 
for  specie  resumption.  To  him,  immeasurably  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  is  due  the  fact  that  every  paper  dollar  is  as 
good  as  gold.  With  him  as  our  leader,  we  shall  have  no 
defensive  campaign,  no  apologies  or  explanations  to  make. 
The  shafts  and  arrows  have  all  been  aimed  at  him  and  lie 
broken  and  harmless  at  his  feet.  Life,  liberty,  and  property 
will  find  a  safeguard  in  him. 

When  he  said  of  the  black  man  in  Florida,  “  Wherever  I 
am  they  may  come  also,”  he  meant  that  if  he  had  the  power 
to  help  it,  the  poor  dwellers  in  the  cabins  of  the  South  should 
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not  be  driven  in  terror  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood  and 
the  graves  of  their  murdered  dead.  When  he  refused  to  receive 
Denis  Kearney  he  meant  that  the  lawlessness  and  communism, 
although  it  should  dictate  laws  to  a  whole  city,  would  every¬ 
where  meet  a  foe  in  him,  and,  popular  or  unpopular,  he  will 
hew  to  the  line  of  right,  let  the  chips  fly  where  they  may. 

His  integrity,  his  common  sense,  his  courage,  and  his  un¬ 
equalled  experience  are  the  qualities  offered  to  his  country. 
The  only  argument  against  accepting  them  would  amaze 
Solomon.  He  thought  there  could  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Having  tried  Grant  twice  and  found  him  faithful,  we 
are  told  we  must  not,  even  after  an  interval  of  years,  trust 
him  again.  What  stultification  does  not  such  a  fallacy 
involve  ?  The  American  people  excluded  Jefferson  Davis  from 
public  trust.  Why  ?  Because  he  was  the  arch  traitor  and 
would  be  a  destroyer.  And  now  the  same  people  are  asked 
to  ostracize  Grant  and  not  trust  him.  Why  ?  Because  he 
was  the  arch  preserver  of  his  country  ;  because,  not  only  in 
war,  but  afterward,  twice  as  a  civic  magistrate,  he  gave  his 
highest,  noblest  efforts  to  the  republic.  Is  such  absurdity  an 
electioneering  jugglery  or  hypocrisy’s  masquerade  ? 

There  is  no  field  of  human  activity,  responsibility,  or  reason 
in  which  rational  beings  object  to  Grant  because  he  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found  wanting,  and 
because  he  has  had  unequalled  experience,  making  him 
exceptionally  competent  and  fit.  From  the  man  who  shoes 
your  horse  to  the  lawyer  who  pleads  your  case,  the  officer  who 
manages  your  railway,  the  doctor  into  whose  hands  you  give 
your  life,  or  the  minister  who  seeks  to  save  your  soul,  what 
now  do  you  reject  because  you  have  tried  him  and  by  his 
works  have  known  him  ? 

What  makes  the  Presidential  office  an  exception  to  all 
things  else  in  the  common  sense  to  be  applied  to  selecting  its 
incumbent  ?  Who  dares  to  put  fetters  on  the  free  choice 
and  judgment  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  American  people  ? 
Can  it  be  said  that  Grant  has  used  official  power  to  perpetuate 
his  plan  ?  He  has  no  place.  No  official  power  has  been  used 
by  him.  Without  patronage  or  power,  without  telegraph  wires 
running  from  his  house  to  the  convention,  without  election¬ 
eering  contrivances,  without  effort  on  his  part,  his  name  is  on 
his  country’s  lips,  and  he  is  struck  at  by  the  whole  Democratic 
party  because  his  nomination  will  be  the  death-blow  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  success.  He  is  struck  at  by  others  who  find  offence 
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and  disqualification  in  the  very  service  he  has  rendered  and 
the  very  experience  he  has  gained. 

Show  me  a  better  man.  N ame  one  and  I  am  answered ; 
but  do  not  point,  as  a  disqualification,  to  the  very  facts  which 
make  this  man  fit  beyond  all  others.  Let  not  experience 
disqualify  or  excellence  impeach  him.  There  is  no  third 
term  in  the  case,  and  the  pretence  will  die  with  the  political 
dog-days  which  engendered  it.  Nobody  is  really  worried 
about  a  third  term  except  those  hopelessly  longing  for  a 
first  term  and  the  dupes  they  have  made.  Without  bureaus, 
committees,  officials,  or  emissaries  to  manufacture  sentiment 
in  his  favour,  without  intrigue  or  effort  on  his  part,  Grant 
is  the  candidate  whose  supporters  have  never  threatened  to 
bolt.  As  they  say,  he  is  a  Republican  who  never  wavers. 
He  and  his  friends  stood  by  the  creed  and  the  candidates  of 
the  Republican  party,  holding  the  right  of  a  majority  as  the 
very  essence  of  their  faith,  and  meaning  to  uphold  that 
faith  against  the  common  enemy  and  the  charlatans  and  the 
guerillas  who  from  time  to  time  deploy  between  the  lines 
and  forage  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Democratic  party  is  a  standing  protest  against  progress. 
Its  purposes  are  spoils.  Its  hope  and  very  existence  is  a 
solid  South.  Its  success  is  a  menace  to  prosperity  and  order. 

This  convention,  as  master  of  a  supreme  opportunity, 
can  name  the  next  President  of  the  United  States  and  make 
sure  of  his  election  and  his  peaceful  inauguration.  It  can 
break  the  power  which  dominates  and  mildews  the  South. 
It  can  speed  the  nation  in  a  career  of  grandeur  eclipsing  all 
past  achievements.  We  have  only  to  listen  above  the  din 
and  look  beyond  the  dust  of  an  hour  to  behold  the  Republican 
party  advancing  to  victory  with  its  greatest  marshal  at  its 
head. 


SIR  STARR  JAMESON 


RHODESIA  AND  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  CHARTER 

[Speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany,  held  in  the  CannonStreetHotel, London,  February  28, 191 3, 
in  which  Dr.  Jameson  held  the  great  meeting  enthralled  by  the 
vigour  and  charm  of  his  mind  and  personality  ] 

Gentlemen  : — I  feel  a  little  diffidence  in  addressing  this 
meeting  to-day,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  novelty  of  the 
position,  but  at  the  same  time  that  feeling  of  diffidence  is 
mitigated  by  a  feeling  of  confidence.  That  confidence  is  in¬ 
spired  by  two  reasons  ;  one  is  that  after  all  it  is  half  the  battle 
when  one  has  to  make  a  speech  to  know  one’s  subject.  I 
ought  to  know  my  subject  considering  my  official  and  un¬ 
official  connexion  with  the  company  from  the  granting 
of  its  Charter.  My  second  reason  for  confidence  is  in  the 
report  which  shareholders  have  received.  Notwithstanding 
the  vagaries  of  the  market  and  Press  criticisms,  I  would  say 
that  if  you  rightly  understand  that  report  you  will  have  seen 
that  the  salient  features  are  that  we  have  a  well-established, 
good  Government,  paying  its  way,  and  that  we  have  behind 
us  a  globular  sum  of  £2,300,000  as  reserve  and  working  capital, 
a  far  larger  sum  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  and  we  are 
carrying  out  a  well-thought-out  policy,  which  is  now  in  active 
operation.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Strange  to  say,  this  is  only  the  second  time  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  shareholders’  meeting.  The 
last  time  was  in  1894,  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Then  we  were 
in  the  early  youth  of  our  enterprise  ;  we  had  just  overcome 
our  first  great  trouble,  the  Matabele  outbreak.  We  were 
then  full  of  optimism.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  our 
bad  times  and  our  good  times.  At  that  time,  in  1894,  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  gave  us  an  extremely  optimistic  view  of  our 
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position,  but  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  we  were  only 
in  the  stage  of  hope,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  limited  himself  to  ex¬ 
pressing  hope :  he  gave  no  assured  facts  at  that  time,  but 
since  then  facts  have  accumulated,  and  these  facts  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  directors’  report.  I  believe  I  shall  be  able 
before  I  finish  my  speech  to  justify  the  statement  I  commenced 
with  that  we  have  a  good  Government  and  that  we  have 
a  commercial  asset  which  is  being  developed,  and  that  we 
are  very  near  arriving  at  the  stage  when  that  commercial 
asset  will  return  interest  to  those  who  provided  the  money. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  recognize  that  I  am  not  addressing  a  body 
of  philanthropists,  but  a  body  of  shareholders.  [Hear,  hear.] 
In  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  company,  I  do  not  think 
I  could  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  financial  position,  even 
if  I  were  to  deal  with  it  on  the  ordinary  lines  in  which  a  general 
meeting  of  a  company  usually  deals  with  it.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  are  not  only  a  large  commercial  enterprise, 
but  also  a  Government;  that  the  financial  success  of  the 
company  absolutely  depends  upon  the  good  administration 
of  Rhodesia — not  merely  of  the  company  here,  but  of  Rhodesia  ; 
and  so  I  feel  the  best  way  to  approach  the  subject  will  be 
on  the  lines  of  a  Governor’s  speech,  that  is,  to  divide  the  two 
aspects  of  the  company’s  affairs,  the  administrative  and  the 
commercial.  The  shareholders  are  specially  interested  in  the 
commercial,  the  people  in  Rhodesia  are  specially  interested 
in  the  administrative;  but  without  good  government  the 
assets  of  the  company  would  be  worth  very  little,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  are  equally  interested  in  the  good  government,  and 
especially  at  the  present  moment  in  the  continuance  of  that 
good  government,  as  the  people  of  Rhodesia  are.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  point  out  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia — because 
my  speech  is  not  only  to  the  shareholders,  but  to  the  people 
of  Rhodesia — that  they  ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  the 
commercial  success  of  the  company.  The  position  is  im¬ 
proving  in  that  direction.  As  you  all  know — and  we  had 
better  be  frank  and  acknowledge  it — there  is  a  tendency  to 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia  at  any  of  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  Chartered  Company  in  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders.  Now  that  the  Vice-President 
is  on  the  spot,  and  although  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  may 
say,  or  what  he  is  going  to  do,  I  can  say  that  the  Vice- 
President’s  mission  in  Rhodesia,  with  the  full  authority  of 
the  board,  is  to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  between 
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the  Chartered  Company  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia — 
[applause] — and  the  keynote  of  that  clearing  up,  I  think, 
will  be  that  the  Vice-President  will  be  able  to  show  to  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  that  there  is  no  cause  at  all  for  the  jealousies 
I  have  just  alluded  to,  that,  as  we  from  the  commercial  aspect 
proceed  in  our  enterprise  and  flourish,  so  also  must  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  flourish.  [Applause.] 

Now  with  regard  to  the  administrative  side  of  our  affairs, 
and  that  should  be  specially  interesting  in  view  of  the  date  we 
have  arrived  at.  As  you  know,  after  twenty-five  years  in  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  come  up 
for  revision  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  at  intervals  of 
ten  years  subsequently.  Next  year,  1914,  we  shall  celebrate 
our  silver  wedding ;  that  is,  the  Chartered  Company  with  the 
people  of  Rhodesia,  or  the  Chartered  shareholders,  who  are 
really  the  company,  with  the  people  of  Rhodesia. 

I  should  like  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  what  I  see  occasion¬ 
ally  alluded  to  :  that  it  is  the  question  of  a  re-enactment  of 
the  Charter,  or  an  abrogation  of  the  Charter  ;  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  revision  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Of  course 
that  revision  might  go  so  far  as  abrogation,  but  what  is  the 
likelihood  of  the  Imperial  Government  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive  taking  any  such  action  ?  I  think  none !  So  long  as 
we  maintain  good  government  and  so  long  as  we  do  not 
ask  them  for  any  money,  I  believe  they  will  not  interfere. 
[Laughter.]  Well  then,  where  would  the  initiation  of  any 
change  come  from  ?  From  the  people  of  Rhodesia,  and  from 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  alone.  Shareholders  might  say, 
“  Where  do  we  Chartered  shareholders  come  in  ?  ”  We  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  change  in  the  government  ?  What 
they  could  do  would  be  they  could  turn  out  the  board.  All 
our  present  resources,  and  they  are  ample,  will  for  the  future 
be  devoted  to  the  realization  of  dividends,  or  commercial 
development,  and  I  will  at  once  contradict  the  rumour  which 
I  have  heard  is  prevalent  in  the  City — no  doubt  connected 
with  those  market  vagaries  I  have  spoken  about — of  any 
further  issue  by  the  Chartered  Company.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  no  possibility  now  or  in  the  future  of  the  shareholders, 
either  for  commercial  or  administrative  purposes,  asking  for 
more  money.  [Applause.] 

But  to  continue  my  theme,  What  likelihood  is  there  of  an 
initiative  being  exercised  by  the  people  of  Rhodesia  to  secure 
a  change  of  Government  ?  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much. 
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There  have  been  agitations  in  Rhodesia  and  demands  for  more 
power,  more  control  over  their  own  affairs — demands  for  new 
forms  of  government ;  but  the  alternatives  before  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  are  government  by  Crown  Colony,  full  self- 
government,  or  absorption  in  the  Union.  The  people  of 
Rhodesia  are  a  very  practical  people,  and  these  agitations 
are  a  very  healthy  sign.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  people 
of  Rhodesia,  with  the  example  of  the  Bechuanaland  Pro¬ 
tectorate  at  their  doors,  would  ask  for  Crown  Colony  govern¬ 
ment,  while  as  to  the  question  of  full  self-government,  that, 
of  course,  had  been  the  ultimate  object  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
the  strides  they  are  making  towards  it  may  be  noted  in  the 
increased  representation  which  has  been  granted  to  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  in  the  Legislative  Council.  From  time  to 
time  that  representation  has  been  increased  consonant  with 
the  population  of  the  country.  For  the  last  few  years  the 
elected  members  of  the  people  have  been  in  the  majority  as 
compared  with  the  nominated  members  of  the  company,  and 
next  April  the  administrators  will  bring  in  a  Bill  to  still 
further  increase  the  elected  members,  so  that  there  will  then 
be  twelve  elected  members  and  eight  nominated  members ;  so 
that,  outside  finance,  the  people  will  have  absolute  control  of 
their  own  affairs  in  the  country.  I  say  advisedly  “  outside 
finance,”  because,  of  course,  as  long  as  the  shareholders  provide 
the  money  they  must  call  the  tune.  As  long  as  we  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cash  we  must  have  a  veto  on  the  expenditure 
of  that  cash.  Outside  that  question  of  representation  we 
come  next  to  native  administration,  and  it  is  a  sine  qua  non 
that  it  should  be  good  if  the  Imperial  Government  is  not  to 
step  in.  The  report  which  you  have  in  your  hands  is  a 
sufficient  answer  as  to  that. 

I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without  saying  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit.  Not 
only  did  he  leave  a  large  sum  to  endow  education  in  Rhodesia, 
but  he  left  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  develop  the  railways 
in  that  country.  Then  we  have  a  well-established  and  up-to- 
date  scientific  agricultural  department.  We  give  facilities 
for  mining.  We  have  a  well-established  mining  department, 
and  I  believe  the  terms  now  granted  are  welcomed  both  in  the 
country  and  by  financiers  who  are  prepared  to  put  money 
into  the  country.  That  is  a  picture  of  our  good  government 
in  the  country.  What  are  the  alternatives  ?  There  are 
only  three ;  there  is  Crown  Colony  government,  full  respon- 
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sible  government,  and  absorption  in  the  Union.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia  choosing 
to  take  the  retrograde  step  of  Crown  Colony  government 
directly  under  the  aegis  of  Downing  Street.  They  have  only 
got  to  look  across  the  border  to  the  Bechuanaland  Protec¬ 
torate,  which  is  a  twin  with  Rhodesia,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
to  see  what  Crown  Colony  government  means. 

There  are  two  reasons  in  favour  of  our  being  allowed  to 
develop  that  territory.  First,  we  cannot  get  over  the  fact 
that  the  rest  of  South  Africa  at  the  present  moment  is  not 
quite  as  British  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Surely  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  increase  what  at  present 
is  an  absolutely  British  State — that  is,  Rhodesia — as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

From  the  Imperial  point  of  view  that  certainly  would  be 
advantageous.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  settlers  in 
Rhodesia,  the  development  of  the  population  of  that  country 
must  enormously  decrease  the  time  elapsing  between  now 
and  when  they  could  fairly  demand  that  adequate  represen¬ 
tation — that  full  responsible  government.  For  those  two 
points  alone  surely  the  present  Government  ought  to  open 
its  door,  and  to  at  all  events  give  us  enough  security  to 
justify  us  spending  the  shareholders’  money  on  those  ob¬ 
jects  which  we  have  in  view.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  think 
Rhodesia  would  choose  Crown  Colony  government,  but  full 
responsible  government  is  the  ideal  of  the  people  in  Rhodesia, 
and  it  is  also  the  ideal  of  the  directors  of  this  company.  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  policy  always  was  full  responsible  government,  but 
the  time  is  yet  too  early,  the  population  is  too  small,  and 
the  obligations  are  too  great.  They  must  wait,  and  probably 
when  the  time  does  come  it  should  not  be  merely  a  transfer 
of  administration,  but  it  should  be  a  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
deal.  Of  course,  the  Imperial  Government  might  take  away 
our  administration  to-morrow  and  leave  us  with  our  assets. 
Although  they  have  a  right  to  do  that  I  do  not  think  they 
will.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  interests  of  the  share¬ 
holders  a  divorcing  of  the  administration  and  commercial 
assets  would  be  advantageous,  nor  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  do  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous. 
The  last  alternative  before  the  people  of  Rhodesia  is  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  Union.  On  the  surface  that  is  a  more  feasible 
proposition,  but  that  again  would  have  to  be  a  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  deal.  The  shareholders  might  be  offered  such 
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a  price  that  they  would  consider  it  to  be  a  fair  business 
transaction,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  shareholders  are  not 
going  to  look  at  it  purely  from  the  business  point  of  view  after 
the  long  period  of  weary  waiting,  when  the  country  is  at  last 
going  to  return  what  Mr.  Rhodes  promised  them,  namely, 
their  money  back  with  interest.  I  believe  we  shall  carry  out 
his  great  ideal  of  a  real  State  in  Rhodesia,  with  an  entity  of  its 
own,  and  with  full  responsible  government,  that  should  then, 
on  its  own  initative,  enter  into  the  Union  with  an  adequate 
representation  to  look  after  its  own  special  interests.  That 
is  what  I  believe  will  happen  in  the  future.  But  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  the  people  of  Rhodesia  entering  into  the  Union 
just  at  the  moment.  The  two  sections  of  people  are  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  with  agriculture  and  mining.  The 
agricultural  class  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  were  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  Union  to-morrow  the  Union  Government 
could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to  solve  one  of  their  most 
difficult  problems,  the  disposal  of  the  poor  whites,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  transferring  that  class  of  the 
community  to  the  large  vacant  spaces  in  Rhodesia.  That 
class  of  settler  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  shareholders 
of  this  company,  and  it  would  be  still  less  to  the  advantage  of 
the  progressive  British  farmers  in  Rhodesia,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  On  the  mining  side,  labour  is,  of  course,  the 
great  crux  in  South  Africa,  and  they  know  that  if  they  were 
in  the  Union  to-morrow  without  sufficient  representation  to 
protect  themselves,  their  labour  position  would  be  in  great 
danger  in  view  of  the  rapidly  advancing  demands  for  the  much 
bigger  propositions  on  the  Witwatersrand.  General  Botha 
has  had  a  hard  time,  and  he  still  has  a  hard  time  in  front  of 
him,  but  it  will  take  something  more  if  the  position  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Although  I  do  not  suppose  General  Botha  will  quite  agree 
with  me,  the  most  important  fact  of  all  is  that  we  require 
to  have  in  that  Union  Parliament  a  strong  and  coherent 
moderate  opposition  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  take  care  that 
there  is  no  sliding  back,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  under 
the  able  and  tactful  leadership  of  Dr.  Smartt,  although  even 
then  it  would  take  patience,  this  would  come  about,  and  then 
the  suspicions  of  the  Rhodesian  people  will  disappear,  so  the 
growth  of  Rhodesia  to  full  responsibility  with  adequate  re¬ 
presentation  will  also  take  time.  I  believe  the  two  will  occur 
more  or  less  simultaneously,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  entity 
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of  Rhodesia  not  absorbed,  but  entering  into  partnership  like 
the  other  States,  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  and  then  the 
great  ideal  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  namely,  a  real  British  State  ex¬ 
tending  from  Capetown  to  the  Zambesi,  will  have  been  brought 
about,  and  the  Chartered  shareholders  will  have  played  no 
small  part  in  bringing  about  that  result. 


SIR  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO 


THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

[Speech  at  the  Festival  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund, 

held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Thursday, 

April  29,  1909.  The  Hon.  Harry  Lawson  occupied  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — The  Latin  poet — I 
must  apologize  to  Mr.  Walkley  for  trespassing  on  his  pre¬ 
serves,  but  I  promise  to  get  off  them  as  soon  as  possible — the 
Latin  poet  tells  us  that  Art  is  long.  If  Seneca  had  uttered 
that  dictum  some  twenty  centuries  later  he  might  have  added 
that  occasionally  speeches  about  Art  are  also  long,  and  that 
those  playwrights  whose  habit  it  is  to  discourse  on  the  Art  of 
Drama  are  apt  to  make  up  at  public  dinners  for  the  economy 
of  words  imposed  upon  them  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
their  craft.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  keep  the  present  company  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  charming  entertain¬ 
ment  provided  for  us  by  my  friend — and  the  good  friend  of 
this  Fund — Mr.  Ganz.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  brevity 
to-night  is,  with  me,  less  a  virtue  than  a  necessity.  I  have 
an  excellent  reason  for  it,  which  you  shall  hear  presently.  It 
is  not,  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  the  smallest  fear  of  being 
made  to  feel — as  I  have  sometimes  been  made  to  feel  at  other 
banquets  I  could  name— that  the  toast  of  “The  Drama” 
figures  on  the  toast-list  as  a  mere  make-weight ;  that  the  duty 
of  responding  to  it  is  a  formal  one  only,  and  that  the  more 
speedily  and  the  more  perfunctorily  that  duty  is  discharged 
the  better.  One  could  scarcely  feel  that  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  composed  of  gentlemen  who  are,  or  they  would  not 
be  here,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  stage  and  all  that  pertains 
to  it — especially  when  that  assembly  is  presided  over  by  a 
chairman  who  is  himself  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  theatre, 
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whose  distinguished  father  is  a  firm  and  generous  supporter  ot 
the  theatre,  and  to  whose  grandfather  the  modern  stage  owes 
a  debt  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  warmly  acknowledged. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  reason  why  I  shall  not  detain  you  very 
long  to-night  is  this:  I  have — on  and  off — been  responding 
to  the  toast  of  the  Drama  at  the  banquets  of  the  Royal  Theatri¬ 
cal  Fund,  and  at  similar  functions,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
Very  likely  my  friend,  Mr.  Davies — whose  absence  this  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  cause  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  to  us — 
would  tell  me  that  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first 
spoke  at  a  dinner  of  this  admirable  institution.  Anyhow, 
twenty  years  will  serve  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  which 
is  that  I  really  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
this  toast,  and  that  everything  I  have  had  to  say  I  have  already 
said  at  least  twice  over.  One  cannot  go  on  playing  the  same 
tunes  to  an  audience  which,  happily,  persists  in  retaining  many 
of  its  old  elements.  We  cannot  revive  old  speeches  as  we  do 
old  plays.  Some  of  our  plays  stand  the  test  rather  indifferently, 
and  as  for  one’s  speeches,  the  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
poured  from  one’s  lips  twenty  or  fifteen,  or  even  ten  years  ago, 
would  to-day  appear  to  be  a  very  feeble  trickle  indeed. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  the  business  of  this  fine  old  Fund 
to  grant  pensions,  I  propose  to-night  simply  to  ask  that,  on 
account  of  my  past  services  at  these  dinners,  I  may  now  be 
pensioned  off  and  allowed  to  retire.  I  make  this  demand  with 
all  the  more  confidence,  because  in  the  course  of  my  many 
after-dinner  talks  upon  theatrical  matters  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  attitude  I  have  taken  towards  the  Drama 
has  been  consistently  a  hopeful  one.  With  my  feeble  touch  I 
have  struck  many  notes,  but  never  the  note  of  despondency. 
I  have  never,  with  regard  to  the  Drama  in  this  country,  put  on 
an  apologetic,  deprecating  air.  I  have  never,  to  use  a  vulgarism, 
gone  about  crying  stinking  fish.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
maintained  that  there  is  growing  up  in  this  country,  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  it,  a  Drama  of  a  very  real,  vital  kind. 
And,  therefore,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  English  Drama  is 
at  the  present  time  in  a  still  more  hopeful  case  than  it  has  been 
at  any  moment  since  I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  about  it 
in  public,  I  think  this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  bring  myself 
before  the  directors  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund  as 
an  old-established  optimist,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
little  practical  recognition  at  their  hands. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
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pensions  granted  by  this  Fund— A,  B,  and  C.  I  appeal  to  the 
directors,  in  my  case,  not  to  go  too  far  down  the  alphabet.  Of 
course  there  may  be  even  among  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
General  Theatrical  Fund — for  there  are  good  and  bad  every¬ 
where,  charitable  and  uncharitable,  liberal  and  grudging — 
there  may  be,  even  among  the  directors  of  this  Fund,  certain 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  deny  that  the  English  Drama  is 
in  such  a  promising  state  as  I  maintain  it  to  be,  putting  aside 
any  question  of  actual  achievement.  And,  lest  any  objection 
of  that  kind  be  raised,  I  think  it  prudent,  in  support  of  the 
position  I  take  up,  to  bring  before  you  the  names  of  some  of 
the  younger  writers  for  our  stage,  in  whose  hands,  naturally, 
the  steady  and  increasing  progress  of  our  Drama  must,  in 
a  great  measure,  rest.  I  mention  to  you  the  name  of  one 
who,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  is  as  much  beloved  by  his 
comrades  as  he  is  by  the  general  public,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  I  mention  to  you  the  name  of  James  Matthew 
Barrie.  [Applause.]  And  I  would  say  this,  that  if  originality 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  man’s  work  can  be  referred  to  no  ex¬ 
isting  models,  surely  Mr.  Barrie  is  one  of  the  most  original,  as 
he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charming,  writers  of  this  or 
any  other  day.  I  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  who, 
were  he  never  to  write  another  play,  is  sure  of  his  place,  I 
venture  to  assert,  among  the  most  prominent  dramatists  of 
our  time.  I  mention  the  name — I  have  not  his  permission 
to  do  so,  but  he  is  out  of  England  and  I  must  risk  his  being 
annoyed  at  my  bringing  upon  him  a  little  extra  publicity — I 
mention  to  you  the  name  of  the  brilliant  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shaw  came  into  this  world  not  long  after  I  did,  but  as  a  play¬ 
wright  he  is  still  young,  and  shows  no  sign  of  growing  up.  He 
is  the  elfish  Peter  Pan  among  dramatists.  I  mention  to  you, 
too,  the  name  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who  is  waiting  only  for 
Mr.  Redford’s  leave  to  prove  himself  a  force  among  the  writers 
for  our  stage.  I  am  half  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
and  Mr.  Barker,  to  ask  that  any  claim  I  may  have  upon  this 
Fund  may  be  passed  over  for  the  moment,  and  that  my  re¬ 
tiring  pension  shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  Censor  of  Plays. 

And  may  I  mention  to  you  Mr.  Sutro,  with  his  vivid,  clean- 
cut  pictures  of  life,  and  the  fanciful,  imaginative  Mr.  Locke, 
and  the  versatile  Mr.  J erome,  with  his  happy  gifts  of  broad 
humour  and  deep  sentiment ;  and  those  delightful  dramatic 
butterflies,  Captain  Marshall  and  Mr.  Hubert  Henry  Davies, 
and  the  rapidly  advancing  Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan;  and 
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last  but  not  least,  the  astounding  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  ? 
As  for  Mr.  Maugham,  he  fairly  takes  one’s  breath  away.  He 
has  been  described  by  a  witty  critic  as  being  not  only  a  drama¬ 
tist,  but,  in  himself,  a  whole  syndicate  of  dramatists.  Dump 
Mr.  Maugham  down  in  a  country,  if  such  a  country  existed, 
which  possessed  no  Drama,  and  within  six  months  that  country 
would  become  the  centre  of  theatrical  activity.  Only  one 
play  of  Mr.  Maugham’s  that  I  can  recall  enjoyed  something 
less  than  his  customary  success,  but  that  was  on  account  of 
its  tragic  and  depressing  theme,  and  not,  of  course,  from  any 
lack  of  merit.  I  allude  to  a  play  called  The  Explorer,  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  by  Mr.  Waller  at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  I  didn’t 
see  it  myself ;  I  intended  to  do  so,  but  a  friend  told  me  its 
plot,  and  then  I  shrank  from  the  ordeal. 

The  story  of  The  Explorer,  as  represented  to  me,  was  this. 
The  explorer  was  a  dramatist — a  dramatist  of  the  same  age 
as  myself — who  went  about  exploring  this  vast  city,  trying 
to  discover  a  theatre  in  which  a  play  by  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
was  not  being  acted.  The  unhappy  man  failed  in  his  quest 
and  subsequently  destroyed  himself.  Obviously  a  piece  of 
that  melancholy  character  could  appeal  only  to  the  select  few. 
We  must  look  for  its  revival  to  one  of  those  repertory  theatres 
to  which  Mr.  Walkley  has  called  our  attention.  Well,  I  know 
I  have  omitted  from  my  list  a  host  of  other  young  playwrights. 
I  have  not  reminded  you,  for  instance,  of  the  clever  band  of 
budding  dramatists  who  have  made  Miss  Ashwell’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingsway  Theatre  so  noteworthy,  and  I  have 
purposely  omitted  from  my  list  the  names  of  living  dramatists 
of  an  older  generation.  I  am  pledged  to  brevity.  I  can  only 
commend  the  veterans,  in  a  body,  to  your  remembrance, 
begging  that  in  estimating  the  work  of  the  younger  men — and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  and  a  delight  to  rank  it  highly — you  will 
not  forget  the  formidable  obstacles  which  their  immediate 
predecessors  have  had  to  negotiate,  the  five-barred  gates  they 
have  had  to  leap,  the  stiff  hedges  they  have  had  to  fly  over  or 
to  scramble  through.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  it  is  entrancing 
to  watch  the  young  people  as,  easily  and  gracefully,  they 
dance  the  latest  waltz ;  but  should  not  something  be  said  for 
the  men  who,  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  day,  have  gone  down 
on  their  hands  and  knees  and  polished  the  floor  ? 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  not  appear  to  detract  from  my 
appreciation  of  the  youngsters  by  urging  the  claims  of  the 
greybeards  too  strenuously.  And,  indeed,  when  a  man  has 
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worked  at  his  trade  for  as  long  as  I  have,  though  he  may  flatter 
himself  in  his  vanity  that  he  is  still  active,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
praise  others  than  to  indulge,  however  covertly,  in  self-praise. 
There  is  something  soothing  to  the  tired  nerves  in  being  able 
to  adopt  the  paternal,  somewhat  patronizing,  but  I  trust  not 
wholly  offensive,  air.  And  it  is  in  the  paternal  spirit  that, 
under  the  genial  influence  of  this  gathering,  I  have  summoned 
the  boys  whose  names  I  have  cited  to  you  to  this  table.  I  look 
into  their  chubby  faces,  I  pat  their  curly  heads,  and  I  murmur 
“  God  bless  you  !  Go  on  and  prosper  !  ” 


DR.  MONTAGUE  RHODES  JAMES 

(PROVOST  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE) 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

[Speech  delivered  February  17,  1913,  at  the  Authors’  Club. 

London,] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  a  longish  row  of  bound 
volumes  for  which  I  am  responsible,  but  I  am  well  aware 
that  out  of  thirty  of  them  there  cannot  be  more  than  five 
which  have  been  opened  by  anybody  except  specialists.  I  have 
tried  to  draw  attention  to  my  latest  publication ;  the  more 
polite  wondered  how  I  found  time  to  write  it,  and  others 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  printers.  [Laughter.]  I  cannot 
blame  them  for  that  attitude  of  reserve,  as  I  regard  the 
chief  function  of  my  pen  to  record  facts  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  interest  a  large  number  of  people  at  any  given 
moment.  There  are  many  well-polished  phrases  about  work 
being  its  own  reward,  but  I  prefer  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  script.  I  have  handled  many  thousands  of  mediaeval 
books,  and  read  a  good  deal  in  them,  and  I  will  follow  the 
example  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution  at  the  trial  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Goodyear  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  who 
said,  “  I  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  that  mediocrity  which 
is  ever  inseparable  from  the  humane  mind.”  [Laughter.] 
I  think  counsel  meant  impartiality. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that,  taking  the  mass, 
all  mediaeval  authors  professed  to  be  unwilling  amateurs, 
always  excepting  minstrels  and  romancers,  who  had  a  tale 
to  tell  and  told  it,  and  teachers  and  preachers,  who  made  no 
apology  for  instructing  their  readers.  But  the  fact  remains, 
especially  when  you  have  a  dedication  prefixed  to  the  work, 
that  it  was  common  to  say  that  the  book  had  been  extracted 
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from  you  by  the  incessant  solicitations  of  your  friends,  and 
nothing  short  of  that  would  have  induced  you,  conscious 
as  you  were  of  your  inadequacy,  to  put  pen  to  paper.  But 
when  the  cork  had  been  removed  in  that  way  the  wine  flowed 
very  freely.  [Laughter.]  I  have  read  Lathbury  on  the 
Lamentations,  and  found  240  pages  of  Lathbury  to  two  of 
Jeremiah.  It  was  a  common  thing  among  mediaeval  authors 
to  complain  of  being  forced  to  write  a  book,  and  Walter  Map 
compared  it  to  making  Balaam’s  ass  talk.  The  only  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  extreme  reluctance  to  write  was  that  they 
should  describe  themselves  in  terms  of  exaggeration  and 
modesty,  as  being  unworthy  of  the  least  of  clerks.  One  man 
whom  I  remember  began  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  by 
saying  he  was  the  offscouring  of  the  people.  [Laughter.] 

Another  point  that  occurs  to  me  as  being  characteristic 
was  their  insistence  upon  having  a  purpose  with  a  large  P. 
That  was  the  natural  consequence  of  refusing  to  admit  that 
they  wrote  because  they  liked  writing.  When  they  wrote 
about  the  pressure  that  had  been  put  upon  them  they  said 
that  it  would  instruct  the  young  and  the  unlearned  [laughter], 
and  if  it  was  history,  of  course  they  were  desirious  to  warn 
and  encourage,  and  if  it  was  romance  they  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  say  that  the  story  showed  how  careful 
they  ought  to  be.  [Laughter.]  That  was  the  moral  of  all 
these  things.  It  is  all  right  to  use  this  moralizing  method 
if  it  is  properly  done — if  they  showed  how  Cinderella  was  a 
human  soul,  how  the  pumpkin  was  a  church,  and  so  on. 
[Laughter.] 

If  they  came  to  oral  criticism  their  attitude  might  be  either 
defiant  and  confident  or  humble.  If  defiant  they  would 
generally  compare  their  critics  to  barking  dogs ;  they  would 
say  that  they  did  not  care  how  the  canine  tooth  or  the  bad 
tooth  might  snarl  against  them  [laughter],  or  else  they 
would  say  that  they  relied  upon  their  book  to  protect  them 
against  these  things.  [Laughter.]  Walter  Map  was  a  case 
in  point.  He  had  circulated  a  document  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  had  taken  pains  to  write  in  the  classical  manner. 
It  was  much  appreciated,  and  most  people  had  taken  it  for 
a  really  ancient  document,  but  when  they  found  out  that 
it  was  by  Map  they  disparaged  it,  and  Map  wrote :  "  My  only 
fault  is  that  I  am  alive,  and  it  is  a  fault  which  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  correcting.  I  know  what  will  happen  after  my  death. 
My  book  will  attain  a  sweet  scent  in  the  nostrils  of  men  just 
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at  the  moment  when  I  am  beginning  to  do  the  reverse.” 
[Loud  laughter.] 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  a  large  number  of  mediaeval  minia¬ 
tures,  the  act  of  publication  was  a  more  interesting  proceeding 
than  in  these  days.  The  author  bound  his  production  in 
boards  of  oak  and  put  a  chemise  of  red  on  it,  and  went  to  the 
chamber,  preferably  of  the  King  or  the  Pope,  supported  by 
his  backer,  and  he  knelt  down  on  both  knees  and  presented 
the  book  to  the  great  man,  and  he,  sitting  in  his  tiara,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  clerks,  said  he  proposed  to  lose  no  time  in 
reading  the  work,  and  he  gave  the  author  a  post  or  else  made 
him  a  clerk,  and  the  book  was  published.  [Laughter.]  In 
the  ordinary  way  the  author  sent  his  book  in  a  wax  cloth  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  in  course  of  time 
when  there  came  to  be  stationers’  shops  in  the  larger  commercial 
centres,  the  shops  would  take  a  few  copies  on  speculation  on 
the  chance  that  travellers  would  buy  them.  Publication  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  informal  business. 


RT.  HON.  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 


NAVAL  VOLUNTEERS 

[Speech  delivered  December  14,  1912,  at  the  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  and  drill  display  of  the  London  Division  of  the 
R.N.V.R.,  in  Commercial  Road,  Lambeth.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  come  here  this  evening  and  to  witness  the  very 
interesting  display  which  you  have  provided.  It  is  also  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
the  first  time  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Royal  Naval  Volun¬ 
teer  Reserve,  and,  if  I  may  speak  for  Mrs.  Churchill  and  my¬ 
self,  we  are  greatly  honoured  in  having  been  permitted  to  be 
associated  with  your  greatest  annual  event,  the  distribution 
of  prizes  so  well  and  ably  won. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  quality,  intelligence, 
and  efficiency  of  the  men  of  this  Division.  Training,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  profession  of  arms,  long  habits  of  the  sea, 
are  all  necessary  ;  but  none  of  these  suffice  without  an  earnest 
loyal  heart  and  a  resolute  and  active  intelligence.  Granted 
those  two  things,  the  very  rapid  acquisition  of  professional 
and  technical  knowledge  may  be  made.  In  the  Royal  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve,  the  Navy  has  a  very  valuable  force,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  use,  and  which  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  use,  if  need  be,  in  the  very  front  line.  It  is  essential 
that  you  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  being  instantly  ready 
on  call.  Much  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  naval  organi¬ 
zation  during  the  year  has  been  aimed  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  swiftest  possible  mobilization  of  the  largest 
number  of  ships,  and  in  that  operation  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  congratulate  you,  Commander  Guinness,  and  the  officers 
who  have  worked  with  you  so  long  and  so  diligently,  on  the 
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remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtained,  and  which, 
I  believe,  excellent  though  they  be,  are  only  representative 
of  the  other  Volunteer  Reserve  Divisions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Our  country  at  the  present  time  occupies  a  fine  position  in 
the  world,  and  is  passing  through  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  picturesque  moments  in  its  long  and  glorious 
history.  Our  prosperity  is  great.  Our  Colonies,  brothers 
across  the  sea,  are  drawing  nearer  to  us  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
are  meeting  together  in  London  to  endeavour  to  prevent  any 
spreading  of  the  curse  of  war  through  wider  regions  than  those 
which  had  so  lately  been  distracted  by  it ;  and  when  the 
various  belligerent  States,  the  Minor  Powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  conflict  wish  to  compact  their  peace 
it  is  to  London  that  they  come,  because  it  is  known  that  here 
we  have  a  nation  and  a  people  who  seek  no  selfish  object  and 
who  are  strong  enough  to  fear  no  foe.  [Cheers.] 

In  all  this  work  the  Navy  plays  a  constant  and  a  vital  part. 
It  is  the  Navy  which  protects  the  unequalled  seaborne  trade 
of  the  British  Islands;  it  is  the  Navy  which  gives  to  British 
diplomacy  the  power  to  work  effectively  for  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
and  it  is  the  Navy  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  material 
agency,  is  binding  together  the  great  Dominions  of  the  Crown 
and  leading  on  not  merely  to  national  safety,  but  to  Imperial 
union.  You,  who  are  the  Volunteers  of  the  Navy,  intimately 
associated  with  it  in  time  of  peace,  welded  indistinguishably 
with  it  should  war  come,  are  doing  your  part  not  only  to  make 
your  country  safe  and  secure,  but  you  are  also  urging  forward 
those  great  causes  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  refer.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  efficiency  which  you  have  attained,  and 
I  wish  you,  Commander  Guinness,  all  success  in  the  work  which 
you  will  undertake  in  the  New  Year.  [Cheers.] 


SIR  WILLIAM  HUGGINS 


SCIENCE 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  April  29,  1905, 
in  response  to  the  toast  of  “  Science.”] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — I  rise,  as  representing 
the  Royal  Society,  to  acknowledge  the  toast  of  “Science,”  so 
cordially  honoured  by  her  younger  sister,  the  Royal  Academy. 
I  say  sister,  because  art  and  science  have  in  common  the 
same  object  of  worship  and  study — nature,  in  her  varying 
moods  and  aspects ;  art  “  to  exalt  the  forms  of  nature,” 
science  “  to  enlarge  her  powers.”  [Cheers.]  More  than  this, 
for  to  be  accepted  of  nature,  to  be  true  artists  or  true  men  of 
science,  both  must  possess  an  intuitive  and  profound  insight 
into  nature.  The  fine  paintings  which  surround  us  are  not 
mere  transcripts  of  nature,  but  created  visions  of  nature, 
revealing  to  the  common  eye  the  cryptic  poetry  and  prose 
visible  only  to  the  second  sight  of  the  true  artist — 

“  a  painter  gazing  at  a  face 
Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the  man.” 

As  truly,  the  man  of  science  must  be  a  seer,  endowed  with  the 
open  eye  and  power  of  imagination.  At  this  point  the  sisters 
part  company.  The  muse  of  art  fixes  on  the  canvas  a  mo¬ 
mentary  aspect  of  nature,  or  of  the  human  face  divine.  The 
muse  of  science  strains  her  eyes  to  see  what  is  behind  the  out¬ 
ward  show,  her  quest  is  for  the  why  and  wherefore  of  nature’s 
changes. 

But  science  is  more  than  a  presiding  muse ;  she  is  in  very 
deed  a  great  beneficent  power  imminent  in  the  lives  of  her 
votaries,  a  power  such  as  was  feebly  foreshadowed  in  the 
tales  of  folk-lore  by  the  Queen  of  the  Good  Fairies,  richly 
rewarding  by  enchantment  with  all  good  things  those  who 
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made  her  their  friend.  The  seven-league  boots  and  the 
magic  steeds  were  but  poor  anticipations  of  the  gifts  of  science 
— the  railway,  the  motor,  and  the  turbine-driven  vessel.  The 
enchantment  of  gold,  jewels,  feasts,  and  palaces  are  more  than 
realized  by  the  boundless  resources  which  science  places 
at  man’s  disposal.  [Cheers.] 

Science,  indeed,  brings  back  the  age  of  Methuselah.  Even 
literally  life  is  prolonged  by  increased  power  over  disease. 
True  life  is  not  measured  by  the  passing  of  the  suns,  but 
by  the  sum  of  our  activities ;  not  by  the  falling  sands  of 
the  hour-glass,  but  by  the  living  pulses  of  the  mind.  The 
flying  train,  the  flashing  of  intelligence,  night  turned  into 
day,  and  the  thousand  and  one  appliances  of  machinery  crowd 
into  one  year  a  fulness  of  life  which  was  possible  to  our  fathers 
only,  if  at  all,  in  many  years. 

How  great,  then,  would  be  the  gifts  of  science  to  the  nation 
in  return  for  full  national  recognition — by  placing  science 
on  an  equality  with  the  humanities  in  our  Universities  and 
public  schools  and  by  the  endowment  of  laboratories  worthy 
of  the  nation  !  With  science  nationally  honoured,  our  armies 
and  our  ships  could  know  no  defeat,  our  machinery  and  our 
manufactures  no  rivalry  in  the  world’s  markets,  our  every 
undertaking  must  prosper.  [Cheers.]  Shall  we  then  remain 
in  deadly  apathy  and  take  no  steps  to  have  it  so  ? 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


RAILWAY  SERVANTS 

[Speech  by  Charles  Dickens,  presiding  at  the  ninth  Anniversary 
Festival  of  the  Railway  Benevolent  Society,  in  Willis’s  Rooms, 
London,  June  5,  1867.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Although  we  have  not  yet  left 
behind  us  by  the  distance  of  nearly  fifty  years  the  time  when 
one  of  the  first  literary  authorities  of  this  country  insisted 
upon  the  speed  of  the  fastest  railway  train  that  the  Legislature 
might  disastrously  sanction  being  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  ten  miles  an  hour,  yet  it  does  somehow  happen  that  this 
evening,  and  every  evening,  there  are  railway  trains  running 
pretty  smoothly  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour ;  much  as  it  was  objected  in  its  time  to 
vaccination,  that  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  impart  to  human 
children  something  of  the  nature  of  the  cow,  whereas  I  believe 
to  this  very  time  vaccinated  children  are  found  to  be  as  easily 
defined  from  calves  as  they  ever  were,  and  certainly  they 
have  no  cheapening  influence  on  the  price  of  veal ;  much  as 
it  was  objected  that  chloroform  was  a  contravention  of  the 
will  of  Providence,  because  it  lessened  providentially  inflicted 
pain,  which  would  be  a  reason  for  your  not  rubbing  your 
face  if  you  had  the  toothache,  or  not  rubbing  your  nose  if 
it  itched  ;  so  it  was  evidently  predicted  that  the  railway 
system,  even  if  anything  so  absurd  could  be  productive  of 
any  result,  would  infallibly  throw  half  the  nation  out  of 
employment ;  whereas,  you  observe  that  the  very  cause 
and  occasion  of  our  coming  here  together  to-night  is,  apart 
from  the  various  tributary  channels  of  occupation  which  it 
has  opened  out,  that  it  has  called  into  existence  a  specially 
and  directly  employed  population  of  upwards  of  200,000 
persons. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  pretty  clear  and  obvious  that  up¬ 
wards  of  200,000  persons  engaged  upon  the  various  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  rich ;  and  although  their 
duties  require  great  care  and  great  exactness,  and  although 
our  lives  are  every  day,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  them,  still,  for  the  most  of  these  places  there  will 
be  always  great  competition,  because  they  are  not  posts 
which  require  skilled  workmen  to  hold.  Wages,  as  you 
know  very  well,  cannot  be  high  where  competition  is  great, 
and  you  also  know  very  well  that  railway  directors,  in  the 
bargains  they  make,  and  the  salaries  which  they  pay,  have 
to  deal  with  the  money  of  the  shareholders,  to  whom  they 
are  accountable.  Thus  it  necessarily  happens  that  railway 
officers  and  servants  are  not  remunerated  on  the  whole  by 
any  means  splendidly,  and  that  they  cannot  hope  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  do  more  than  meet  the  ordinary 
wants  and  hazards  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
general  hazards  are  in  their  case,  by  reason  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  their  avocations,  exceptionally  great,  so  very  great, 
I  find,  as  to  be  stateable,  on  the  authority  of  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  by  the  very  startling  round  of  figures,  that  whereas 
one  railway  traveller  in  8,000,000  of  passengers  is  killed,  one 
railway  servant  in  every  2,000  is  killed. 

Hence,  from  general,  special,  as  well,  no  doubt,  for  the 
usual  prudential  and  benevolent  considerations,  there  came 
to  be  established  among  railway  officers  and  servants,  nine 
years  ago,  the  Railway  Benevolent  Association.  I  may 
suppose,  therefore,  as  it  was  established  nine  years  ago,  that 
this  is  the  ninth  occasion  of  publishing  from  this  chair  the 
banns  between  this  institution  and  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  bound  individually  to  do  my  duty  the  same  as  if  it 
had  never  been  done  before,  and  to  ask  whether  there  is 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  these  two  parties — the 
institution  and  the  public — should  not  be  joined  together 
in  holy  charity.  As  I  understand  the  society,  its  objects 
are  five-fold — first,  to  guarantee  annuities  which,  it  is  always 
to  be  observed,  are  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  invested  capital, 
so  that  those  annuities  may  be  secure  and  safe — annual 
pensions,  varying  from  £10  to  £25,  to  distressed  railway 
officers  and  servants  incapacitated  by  age,  sickness,  or  acci¬ 
dent  ;  secondly,  to  guarantee  small  pensions  to  distressed 
widows  ;  thirdly,  to  educate  and  maintain  orphan  children  ; 
fourthly,  to  provide  temporary  relief  for  all  those  classes 
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till  lasting  relief  can  be  guaranteed  out  of  funds  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purpose  ;  lastly,  to  induce  railway  officers  and 
servants  to  assure  their  lives  in  some  well-established  office 
by  subdividing  the  payment  of  the  premiums  into  small 
periodical  sums,  and  also  by  granting  a  reversionary  bonus 
of  £10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  assured  from  the  funds  of 
the  institution. 

This  is  the  society  we  are  met  to  assist — simple,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  practical,  easy,  sensible,  unpretending.  The  number 
of  its  members  is  large,  and  rapidly  on  the  increase  :  they 
number  12,000  ;  the  amount  of  invested  capital  is  very 
nearly  £15,000  ;  it  has  done  a  world  of  good  and  a  world  of 
work  in  these  first  nine  years  of  its  life  ;  and  yet  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
is  no  more  than  £250.  And  now  if  you  do  not  know  all  about 
it  in  a  small  compass,  either  I  do  not  know  all  about  it  myself, 
or  the  fault  must  be  in  my  "  packing.” 

One  naturally  passes  from  what  the  institution  is  and 
has  done,  to  what  it  wants.  Well,  it  wants  to  do  more  good, 
and  it  cannot  possibly  do  more  good  until  it  has  more  money. 
It  cannot  safely,  and  therefore  it  cannot  honourably,  grant 
more  pensions  to  deserving  applicants  until  it  grows  richer, 
and  it  cannot  grow  rich  enough  for  its  laudable  purpose  by 
its  own  unaided  self.  The  thing  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  means  of  these  railway  officers  and  servants  are  far  too 
limited.  Even  if  they  were  helped  to  the  utmost  by  the 
great  railway  companies,  their  means  would  still  be  too 
limited  ;  even  if  they  were  helped — and  I  hope  they  shortly 
will  be — by  some  of  the  great  corporations  of  this  country, 
whom  railways  have  done  so  much  to  enrich.  These  railway 
officers  and  servants,  on  their  road  to  a  very  humble  and 
modest  superannuation,  can  no  more  do  without  the  help 
of  the  great  public,  than  the  great  public,  on  their  road  from 
Torquay  to  Aberdeen,  can  do  without  them.  Therefore, 
I  desire  to  ask  the  public  whether  the  servants  of  the  great 
railways — who,  in  fact,  are  their  servants,  their  ready,  zealous, 
faithful,  hard-working  servants — whether  they  have  not 
established,  whether  they  do  not  every  day  establish,  a 
reasonable  claim  to  liberal  remembrance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  this  point  of  the  case  there  is  a  story 
once  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  which  seems  to  my  mind 
to  have  a  certain  application.  My  friend  was  an  American 
sea-captain,  and,  therefore,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  his 
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story  was  quite  true.  He  was  captain  and  part  owner  of  a 
large  American  merchant  liner.  On  a  certain  voyage  out, 
in  exquisite  summer  weather,  he  had  for  cabin  passengers 
one  beautiful  young  lady,  and  ten  more  or  less  beautiful 
young  gentlemen.  Light  winds  or  dead  calms  prevailing, 
the  voyage  was  slow,  they  had  made  half  their  distance 
when  the  ten  young  gentlemen  were  all  madly  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  young  lady.  They  had  all  proposed  to  her, 
and  bloodshed  among  the  rivals  seemed  imminent  pending 
the  young  lady’s  decision.  On  this  extremity  the  beautiful 
young  lady  confided  in  my  friend  the  captain,  who  gave  her 
discreet  advice.  He  said,  “  If  your  affections  are  disengaged, 
take  that  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  whom  you  like  the 
best  and  settle  the  question.”  To  this  the  beautiful  young 
lady  made  reply,  “  I  cannot  do  that,  because  I  like  them  all 
equally  well.”  My  friend,  who  was  a  man  of  resource,  hit 
upon  this  ingenious  expedient :  said  he,  “  To-morrow  morning 
at  midday,  when  lunch  is  announced,  do  you  plunge  bodily 
overboard,  head  foremost.  I  will  be  alongside  in  a  boat  to 
rescue  you,  and  take  the  one  of  the  ten  who  rushes  to  your 
rescue,  and  then  you  can  afterwards  have  him.”  The 
beautiful  young  lady  highly  approved,  and  did  accordingly. 
But  after  she  plunged  in,  nine  out  of  the  ten  more  or  less 
beautiful  young  gentlemen  plunged  in  after  her  ;  and  the 
tenth  remained  and  shed  tears,  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  They  were  all  picked  up,  and  restored  dripping  to 
the  deck.  The  beautiful  young  lady  upon  seeing  them  said, 
“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  See  what  a  plight  they  are  in.  How 
can  I  possibly  choose,  because  every  one  of  them  is  equally 
wet  ?  ”  Then  said  my  friend  the  captain,  acting  upon  a 
sudden  inspiration,  “  Take  the  dry  one.”  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  she  did  so,  and  they  lived  happy  ever  afterwards. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  my  application  of  this  story,  I  exactly 
reverse  my  friend  the  captain’s  anecdote,  and  I  entreat  the 
public  in  looking  about  to  consider  who  are  fit  subjects  for 
their  bounty,  to  give  each  hand  with  something  in  it,  and 
not  to  award  a  dry  hand  to  the  industrious  railway  servant 
who  is  always  at  his  beck.  And  I  would  ask  any  one  with 
a  doubt  upon  this  subject  to  consider  what  his  experience 
of  the  railway  servant  is  from  the  time  of  his  departure  to 
his  arrival  at  his  destination.  I  know  what  mine  is.  Here 
he  is,  in  velveteen  or  in  a  policeman’s  dress,  scaling  cabs, 
storming  carriages,  finding  lost  articles  by  a  sort  of  instinct. 
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binding  up  lost  umbrellas  and  walking-sticks,  wheeling  trucks, 
counselling  old  ladies,  with  a  wonderful  interest  in  their 
affairs — mostly  very  complicated — and  sticking  labels  upon 
all  sorts  of  articles.  I  look  around — there  he  is,  in  a  station- 
master’s  uniform,  directing  and  overseeing,  with  the  head 
of  a  general,  and  with  the  courteous  manners  of  a  gentleman  ; 
and  then  there  is  the  handsome  figure  of  the  guard,  who  inspires 
confidence  in  timid  passengers.  I  glide  out  of  the  station, 
and  there  he  is  again  with  his  flags  in  his  hand  at  his  post 
in  the  open  country,  at  the  level  crossing,  at  the  cutting,  at 
the  tunnel  mouth,  and  at  every  station  on  the  road  until 
our  destination  is  reached  In  regard,  therefore,  to  the 
railway  servants  with  whom  we  do  come  into  contact,  we 
may  surely  have  some  natural  sympathy,  and  it  is  on  their 
behalf  that  I  this  night  appeal  to  you.  I  beg  now  to  propose 
“  Success  to  the  Railway  Benevolent  Society.” 


LORD  COLLINS 


THE  JUDGES  AND  THE  BAR 

[Speech  delivered  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (then  Sir  Richard 
Henn  Collins)  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet,  November  9,  1901,  in 
response  to  the  toast  “  The  Judges  and  Bar  of  England.”] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I 
feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  be  present.  I  have  now  joined 
the  body  of  men  whose  melancholy  function  it  is  to  criticize 
the  decisions  of  their  brethren.  [Laughter.]  As  they  do 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye  in  these  matters,  their  attitude 
towards  me  when  I  happen  to  differ  from  them  is,  of  course, 
one  bordering  on  contempt.  [Laughter.]  I  am  sure  that 
each  and  all  of  them  would  very  much  prefer  to  express  their 
own  sentiments  to-night  than  that  I  should  do  so  on  their 
behalf.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  personal  to  myself  in  re¬ 
sponding.  The  old  historical  connexion  between  his  Majesty’s 
Judges  and  this  City  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  the  practice  of  his  Majesty’s  Judges  to  come 
— as  I  well  remember  to  have  done — and  administer  justice 
in  this  hall.  But  there  still  remains  one  link — I  will  say 
a  golden  link — that  unites  some  portion  of  his  Majesty’s 
Judges  to  this  City,  and  that  is  the  right  of  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

In  my  case  that  link  is  snapped,  and  therefore  I  feel 
dissevered  from  that  old  connexion  with  the  City  which  is 
still  enjoyed  by  some  of  my  brethren.  But,  on  reflection, 
I  think  I  still  retain  some  shred  of  justification  for  being  here 
to-night,  for,  although  the  link  that  once  existed  has  snapped, 
yet  I  have  taken  part  in  the  administration  of  justice  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  If,  however,  I  have  a  difficulty  in  justifying 
my  presence  here,  what  can  I  say  for  my  friends  of  the 
Chancery  Division  ?  I  see  them  sitting  here  in  the  red  robes 
which  are  generally  associated  with  the  Crown  Court ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  have  misgivings  as  to  their  right  to  be  present. 
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But  how  have  my  friends  dealt  with  those  misgivings  ?  In  a 
manner  which  savours  of  diplomatic  rather  than  of  judicial 
methods.  They  have  created  a  fait  accompli.  They  have 
dined,  wisely  no  doubt,  well  I  hope,  and  having  that  accom¬ 
plished  fact  to  reckon  with,  they  have  postponed  until  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  next  vacation  the  consideration  of  their  right 
to  be  present.  [Laughter.] 

Although  there  is  a  judicial  authority  for  the  course  of 
conduct  of  my  brethren  of  the  Chancery  Bar  in  deciding  the 
case  first  and  leaving  the  discussion  of  it  until  afterwards, 
still  the  precedent  is  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  infernal 
regions,  and  I  do  not  think  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  be  confounded  with  that 
place.  [Laughter.]  On  the  part  of  his  Majesty’s  Judges 
I  desire  to  say  that  in  inviting  them  to  this  banquet — a 
banquet  which  is  given  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
which  is  awaited  throughout  the  world  with  feelings  of 
interest  or  of  anxiety — in  inviting  them  individually  to  this 
banquet,  and  in  associating  their  names  with  the  toast  of 
the  law,  the  Judges  feel  that  conspicuous  and  formal  recog¬ 
nition  is  being  given  not  only  to  the  fact  touched  on  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  that  law  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  good 
government,  but  that  law  must  itself  be  sure  and  certain, 
and  the  best  means  of  guarding  that  law  against  the  greatest 
public  mischief,  uncertainty,  is  that  it  must  be  administered 
not  as  a  series  of  single  instances,  but  as  a  system  large, 
liberal,  methodical,  scientific,  and  according  to  well-ascertained 
principles,  and  that  it  should  be  administered  by  men  trained 
to  expound  and  apply  it.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall  Banquet,  November  9,  1904.] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 
I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  our  colleagues,  of  those  who  are 
present  here  to-night,  and  of  those  who  are  absent,  for  the 
honour  which  you  have  done  to  his  Majesty’s  Government. 
When  I  speak  of  those  who  are  not  here  to-night  my  thoughts 
turn,  as  I  have  no  doubt  yours  do,  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  so  unfortunately  prevented  from  being  your  guest 
this  evening.  I  saw  Mr.  Balfour  this  afternoon,  and  he 
charged  me  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
him  not  to  be  able  to  meet  you  here  this  evening,  and  I  was 
to  add  that  his  recovery  was  progressing  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner  [cheers],  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  among 
us  again.  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  instruct  me  to  say  what  I 
am  able  to  say,  and  it  is  that  in  spite  of  his  illness  he  has 
never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  take,  in  connexion  with  the 
public  affairs  of  this  country,  the  same  active  and  useful  part 
which  he  has  always  taken,  even  when  he  was  in  the  rudest 
health.  [Cheers.] 

It  falls  to  my  lot  to  say  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment 
of  this  toast.  I  should  have  hesitated  to  do  so  but  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  speech  which  is  delivered  upon  these  annual 
occasions  special  reference  has  always  been  made  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  long  before  the  City  of  London 
ceases  to  take  an  interest  in  these  questions.  [Cheers.]  This 
is  the  heart  of  our  great  Empire,  and  it  is  also  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Empire.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  how  much  of 
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the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  connected  with  commercial 
business  I  think  you  would  be  surprised.  I  should  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  idle  man  if  I  could  divest  myself  of  the  whole  of 
the  business  which  falls  upon  me,  and  which  is  connected 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  Great  Britain.  Now,  what  is  the  principal  interest  of  the 
City  in  regard  to  the  external  relations  of  this  country  ?  Is 
it  not  that  which  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  speeches  to 
which  we  have  already  listened  ?  Is  not  the  great  interest 
of  the  City  that  of  peace  ?  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  have  that  peace  at  any  price 
[Hear,  hear],  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  country 
in  which  public  spirit  runs  higher  than  it  does  in  the  City 
of  London.  But  we  do  feel  that  what  was  said  the  other 
day  by  a  well-known  American  statesman — I  mean  Mr.  Hay, 
the  Secretary  of  State — is  true,  that  war  is  the  most  futile 
and  the  most  ferocious  of  human  follies.  [Hear,  hear.]  We 
have  had  our  own  experience  of  war  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  not  forgotten  it ;  and  at  this  moment  are  we  not  con¬ 
templating  the  progress  of  a  terrible  struggle,  which  fills  us 
with  sympathy  and  compassion,  between  two  brave  and  gallant 
nations  in  the  Far  East  ?  Is  there  one  of  us  who  can  consider 
without  deep  regret  the  spectacle  of  legion  after  legion  of 
brave  men  being  led  forth  to  meet  their  fate  ?  Can  we  think 
without  sorrow  of  the  nameless  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  of  the  ruined  homes,  of  the  broken  hearts  ?  I  say 
that  with  this  spectacle  before  us  we  can  conceive  no  more 
terrible,  no  more  lifelong  punishment  than  that  remorse 
which  would  be  felt  by  any  Minister  or  body  of  Ministers  who, 
either  from  a  fault  of  temper  or  from  a  love  of  passing  popu¬ 
larity,  or  because  they  were  unable  to  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  their  opponents,  brought  upon  their  country  the 
scourge  and  the  calamity  of  a  needless  war.  [Cheers.] 

It  is  satisfactory  that  upon  this  auspicious  day — the  birth¬ 
day  of  a  Sovereign  whose  personal  qualities  have  influenced 
and  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  external  relations  of 
this  country  [cheers] — I  should  be  able  to  stand  here  and 
tell  you  not  only  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  unbroken, 
but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  foresee,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  remain  unbroken.  [Cheers.]  I  hope  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add  that  not  only  have  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  avoid  war,  but  that  we  have  been  able,  by  the  observation 
of  a  strict  neutrality  and  by  wise  international  arrangements. 
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to  do  something  towards  restricting  the  area  of  hostilities. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

In  spite  of  that,  this  country  has  not  been  able  altogether 
to  escape  from  the  anxieties  and  the  disturbing  influences 
which  are  inseparable  from  a  great  war.  During  the  last 
few  days  we  have  been  face  to  face  with  an  incident  which  I 
venture  to  say  is  moving  the  people  of  this  country  as  few 
other  questions  within  our  recollection  have  moved  them. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  disastrous  incident  which  took  place 
on  October  21  in  the  North  Sea.  Now,  what  took  place  ? 
There  was  an  attack  upon  British  citizens  ;  there  was  an  affront 
to  the  British  flag.  There  was  no  question  of  that  attack 
being  an  intentional  attack.  Had  it  been  intentional  the 
consequences  would  have  been  of  a  kind  which  I  would  rather 
not  contemplate  on  this  occasion.  There  was  a  blunder, 
a  deplorable  blunder,  which  seemed  to  us  a  culpable  blunder. 
But,  although  that  was  the  view  which  we  took,  I  am  bound 
to  add  that  the  evidence  which  has  lately  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  of  a  kind  which  has  satisfied  us  that  the 
Russian  Government  in  good  faith  believed  that  the  facts 
were  of  a  kind  wholly  different  from  what  we  had  supposed 
them  to  be. 

What,  then,  was  the  position  ?  You  had  two  parties, 
each  deeply  convinced  of  the  justice  of  its  own  cause.  We 
adopted  the  only  course  which  it  seems  to  me  was  open  to 
us  in  these  difficult  circumstances.  We  agreed  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  a  perfectly  indepen¬ 
dent  and  impartial  tribunal  of  an  international  character 
[cheers],  and  we  invoked,  and  gladly  invoked,  the  machinery 
provided  by  that  memorable  and  most  useful  Convention 
concluded  at  The  Hague  in  1899  as  the  result  of  a  conference 
convened — and  I  beg  you  to  remember  it — on  the  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  principle — I  mean  the 
principle  that  our  dispute  should  be  referred  to  a  Commission 
constituted  in  accordance  with  The  Hague  Convention. 
Nor  did  we  find  any  difficulty  in  settling  that  the  terms  of 
reference  to  that  Commission  should  be  of  a  kind  which  we 
were  prepared  to  accept. 

I  would  ask  your  permission  to  recall  to  your  memory 
what  the  reference  to  that  Commission  is  to  be.  I  do  so 
because  I  have  observed  that  various  unauthorized  accounts 
of  it  have  been  published  in  the  Press.  The  Commission 
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will  inquire  into  and  report  upon  all  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  disaster  in  the  North  Sea,  and  particularly  as  to 
where  the  responsibility  for  that  disaster  lies  and  the  degree 
of  blame  which  attaches  to  those  upon  whom  that  respon¬ 
sibility  is  found  to  rest.  I  conceive  that  these  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  will  place  the  Commission  in  a  position  to  deal  in  a 
thorough  and  searching  manner  with  the  case  we  have  agreed 
to  lay  before  it.  Now  we  are  agreed,  then,  as  to  the  reference 
to  the  Commission,  as  to  the  composition  of  that  Commission  ; 
and  there  remains  the  extremely  important  point  with  regard 
to  which  criticism  has  been  offered,  and  upon  which  I  desire 
to  say  a  single  word.  As  you  are  aware,  a  certain  number 
of  Russian  officers  were  detained  at  Vigo  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  appear  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  surprise  has  been  felt 
and  expressed  at  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  officers  thus 
detained.  Now  we  hold  strongly  that  it  was  not  for  us  to 
assume  any  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  those  officers. 
That  responsibility  rests  with  the  Russian  Government,  and 
in  our  belief  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  relieve  them 
of  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  we  have  within  the  last  day  or 
two  received  from  them  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  officers 
detained  were  those  actually  implicated  in  this  disaster,  and 
we  have  received  a  further  supplementary  assurance  that  if 
it  should  result  from  the  investigations  of  the  International 
Commission  that  other  officers  were  culpable,  those  officers 
also  will  be  adequately  punished.  [Cheers.] 

May  I  then  summarize  the  position  in  which  we  stand  at 
this  moment  ?  We  received  at  once  from  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  a  full  expression  of  regret  for  the  untoward  incident 
which  had  taken  place.  We  received  from  them  further  the 
promise  of  full  and  ample  compensation  for  all  those  who  had 
suffered.  We  obtained  from  them  assurance  that  they  would 
issue  to  their  fleet  instructions  of  a  kind  calculated  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  incidents,  and  to  secure  neutral  com¬ 
merce  from  risk  of  inconvenience.  [Hear,  hear.]  Besides 
that  we  have  obtained,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  reference 
to  a  satisfactory  tribunal,  and  a  distinct  statement  that  the 
persons  found  by  that  Commission  to  be  guilty  shall  be  duly 
punished.  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  possible  for  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  obtain 
more  than  we  have  actually  obtained  ?  [Cheers.]  I  will  only 
add  that  no  litigants  ever  went  into  Court  with  more  confidence 
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in  the  justice  of  their  cause  than  that  which  we  feel  when  we 
approach  this  important  inquiry. 

The  incident  to  which  I  have  just  referred  was,  I  need 
not  say,  a  wholly  unexpected  and  uncalled-for  incident. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  which  attend  a  great  war 
that  other  incidents,  I  need  not  say  not  of  a  similar  character, 
but  still  full  of  inconvenience,  irritating  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  should  result  to  neutrals  when  such  a  war  is  in 
progress.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  two  very  simple 
propositions.  One  of  them  is  that  when  war  is  going  on 
belligerents  have  rights  which  we  all  of  us  admit  they  are 
entitled  to  exercise  ;  and  the  second  is  this,  that,  although 
at  this  moment  we  are  fortunately  in  the  position  of  neutrals, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  time  may  not  come  when  our 
role  will  be  changed  and  that  we  shall  be  the  belligerents  ; 
and  when  that  time  comes  it  would  be  indeed  unfortunate 
if  we  had  by  our  action  at  the  present  moment  forfeited  any 
of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a  belligerent  and  which  we 
might  at  such  a  time  ourselves  desire  to  exercise.  [Cheers.] 

There  is  another  matter  which  greatly  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  these  questions.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  international  Statute-book  or  as  an  international  Court 
competent  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  disputes  which  arise  when 
war  is  going  on.  It  is  true  to  say  that  even  those  rules  which 
are  admitted  as  binding  upon  neutrals  and  belligerents  are 
in  themselves  at  many  points  extremely  obscure,  and  also 
open  to  this  criticism,  that  they  arose  out  of  a  practice  which 
obtained  when  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  carried  on  under 
conditions  wholly  different  from  those  which  exist  at  the 
present  time.  Let  me  take  the  simplest  possible  illustration. 
You  have  only  to  think  of  the  difference  between  stopping  a 
small  sailing  vessel  of  200  or  300  tons  and  stopping  one  of  the 
great  liners  which  now  carry  the  commerce  of  the  world  across 
the  ocean  with  a  tonnage  of  perhaps  12,000,  15,000,  or  20,000 
tons.  The  circumstances  are  wholly  changed. 

Well,  my  Lord  Mayor,  what  is  it  in  the  face  of  these  difficult 
circumstances  that  your  Government  can  do  ?  We  can,  to 
begin  with,  use  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic  resources  in  order 
to  induce  the  belligerents  to  exercise  their  rights  in  a  moderate 
and  considerate  manner.  Then  we  can  take  up  cases  of 
abuse,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  claiming  redress 
and  compensation  in  the  event  of  our  warnings  being  unheeded 
and  in  the  event  of  injustice  being  done  to  our  nationals. 
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As  far  as  possible  we  have  done  our  best  in  these  directions, 
and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  our  efforts  have  not 
been  wholly  in  vain.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  removal  from  the  list  of  articles  absolutely 
contraband  all  the  important  category  of  foodstuffs,  besides 
articles  of  other  descriptions,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have 
obtained  from  the  Russian  Government  an  assurance  that 
instructions  have  been  given  to  their  naval  authorities  that 
they  are  to  exercise  their  rights  in  a  less  vexatious  spirit 
than  that  which  was  at  first  exhibited.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  point  to  the  results  which  have  been  actually 
obtained,  and  I  venture  to  tell  you  that,  although  there  were 
in  the  summer  months  of  the  year  several  cases  which  created 
a  great  feeling  of  exasperation  in  this  country,  since  the  month 
of  July,  although  there  have  been  some  twenty  cases  in  which 
British  vessels  have  been  stopped  and  their  papers  have  been 
overhauled,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  which  a  British 
ship  has  been  seized  by  a  Russian  cruiser.  [Hear,  hear.]  And 
remember  that  this  right  of  stopping  vessels  and  examining 
their  papers  is  one  which  is  by  common  consent  conceded  to 
a  belligerent,  and  which  we  certainly  should  not  hesitate  to 
exercise  ourselves  if  we  were  at  war.  [Hear,  hear.] 

One  word  more  before  I  sit  down.  I  think  many  of  us  must 
ask  ourselves  whether,  out  of  all  the  anxiety  through  which 
we  have  lately  passed,  whether  out  of  all  the  suffering  which 
has  taken  place  while  this  struggle  has  been  in  progress, 
anything  good  is  likely  to  emerge.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  say  that  it  is 
not  only  my  hope,  but  my  belief,  that  the  spectacle  of  this 
terrible  war  may  do  something  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the 
existing  desire  for  the  discovery  of  some  less  clumsy  and 
brutal  method  of  adjusting  international  differences.  [Cheers.] 
I  say  “  the  existing  desire,”  because  I  believe  that  for  some 
time  past  that  desire  has  been  widely  prevalent.  Let  me  give 
you  one  or  two  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

During  the  last  few  years  arbitration  has,  if  I  may  so 
put  it,  become  very  much  the  fashion.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  during  the  last  three  years  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  referred  to  arbitration,  I  think,  eight  or  nine 
difficult  and  embarrassing  cases,  which  unless  we  could  have 
dealt  with  them  in  that  manner  might  have  occasioned  very 
serious  trouble.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  may  also  say  that  I  have 
myself  had  the  honour,  during  my  short  term  of  office,  of  signing 
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no  less  than  five  treaties  of  arbitration  ;  that  two  other  such 
treaties  are  in  course  of  negotiation  ;  and  that  only  yesterday 
the  American  Ambassador  came  into  my  room  and  asked  me 
whether  we  were  not  prepared  to  sign  a  similar  treaty  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  [Cheers.]  It  is,  I  think, 
even  more  important  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
also  within  the  last  few  days  been  invited  by  President 
Roosevelt — to  whom  we  may  offer  our  congratulations  [cheers] 
on  the  fact  that  he  has  been  returned  to  power  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen — we  have  been 
invited  by  President  Roosevelt  to  take  part  in  a  second  inter¬ 
national  peace  conference  to  continue  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
ference  held  at  The  Hague  in  the  year  1899. 

My  Lord  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  that  invitation 
has  not  been  refused.  [Cheers.]  We  desired  to  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right  of  considering  what  subjects  may  be  referred 
to  the  conference,  and  the  time  at  which  it  might  be  held. 
But  we  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  inform  the  American 
Government  that  we  were  ready  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry 
and  to  wish  the  President  God-speed  in  the  useful  work  which 
he  had  undertaken.  [Cheers.]  Arbitration  is  an  excellent 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  dispute  when  you  have  a  dispute  to 
deal  with.  But  I  would  like  to  put  it  to  you  whether  there 
is  not  an  even  better  way  of  dealing  with  matters  as  to  which 
two  Great  Powers  are  not  able  to  agree.  It  is  good  to  dispose 
of  a  dispute  after  it  has  risen.  Is  it  not  better  still  so  to 
arrange  matters  that  the  dispute  shall  not  arise  at  all  ?  And 
we  venture  to  think  that  we  have  taken  a  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  convention  into  which  we  have  entered  with  the 
friendly  French  Republic  [cheers] — a  convention  which  is  at 
this  moment  before  the  French  Chamber,  and  which  we  have 
every  hope  will  be  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  that 
Chamber.  [Cheers.] 

We  hope  and  believe  that  that  convention  will  be  effectual 
in  removing  from  the  area  of  international  controversy  a 
number  of  most  difficult  and  dangerous  questions.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  establishing  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  relations  of  the  most  intimate  and 
cordial  character  ;  and  I  may  say  that  we  hope,  not  only 
that  it  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  but  that  it  will  create  a  better  political  atmosphere, 
and  enable  those  two  countries  to  exercise  upon  other  Powers 
a  useful  and  a  pacific  influence.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not 
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think  I  am  committing  an  indiscretion  when  I  say  that  we 
have  already  seen  something  of  the  results  of  this  good 
understanding  in  the  assistance  which  we  have  received 
during  the  last  few  days  from  the  French  Government  in 
bringing  about  an  amicable  solution  of  the  difficulty  between 
ourselves  and  Russia  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago. 
[Cheers.]  My  Lord  Mayor,  I  observe  that  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  convention  it  was  said  by  a  French  statesman 
of  high  reputation  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
us  to  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of  petty  suspicion  which  too 
often  obscured  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  I  think 
we  may  confidently  predict  that  that  result  will  be  arrived  at. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  noticed  another  statement,  also  made  by  a 
French  statesman,  which  I  accept  with  rather  more  hesitation. 
That  gentleman  said  that  in  this  international  settlement 
British  diplomacy,  with  its  habitual  adroitness,  had  been 
successful  in  extracting  the  whole  of  the  marrow  from  the 
bone,  and  in  leaving  nothing  but  the  bone  to  the  other  side. 
We  do  not  often  receive  such  compliments  for  the  diplomacy 
of  this  country  [laughter],  and  in  this  I  think  the  compliment 
was  probably  quite  undeserved.  The  arrangement  was,  if 
I  may  say  so,  a  perfectly  fair  give-and-take  one  between  the 
two  countries.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  this  distinguished  audience  has  listened  to  these 
imperfect  observations,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  generous 
response  to  this  toast  will  go  far  to  make  the  heavy  burden 
which  we  have  to  carry  easier  to  bear.  [Cheers.] 


J.  A.  SPENDER 

(EDITOR  OF  “  THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  ”) 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  PRESS 

[Speech  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  held  in  the 
Hotel  Metropole,  London,  April  28,  1910.] 

My  Lord  Crewe,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  : — I  utterly 
despair  of  replying  in  any  adequate  manner  for  the  galaxy  of 
talent  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  celebrated  for  us  in  his  admirable 
speech.  I  was  not  aware  until  this  moment  that  I  was  not  a 
member  of  this  Fund  ;  but  any  technicalities  which  may  be 
necessary  to  make  me  a  member  I  will  most  heartily  observe 
between  this  year  and  next.  [Cheers.]  Still,  that  omission, 
such  as  it  is,  gives  me  the  advantage,  a  very  real  one,  of  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  guest  in  a  company  composed  largely  of  journalists,  and 
I  may  perhaps  turn  it  to  advantage  for  one  moment,  by 
endeavouring  to  look  at  my  own  profession  from  the  outside. 

A  remark  was  repeated  to  me  the  other  day  of  one  of  those 
great  American  hustlers  who  have  done  so  much  to  galvanize 
our  profession  into  more  abundant  life.  He  said,  “We  found 
journalism  a  branch  of  literature  and  we  shall  leave  it  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce.”  [Laughter.]  Now,  gentlemen,  the  rapid 
ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  in  these  planes  of  human 
activity  has  caused  some  casualties  which  I  dare  say  are 
known  to  the  treasurer  of  this  fund.  It  has  also  been 
attended  by  a  chorus  of  comment  which  is  more  often  un¬ 
complimentary  than  the  reverse.  But,  gentlemen,  do  not  let 
us  exaggerate.  The  effort  to  provide  the  public  with  what  the 
public  wants  has  indeed  been  attended  with  some  astonishing 
losses,  but  also,  I  think,  by  the  discovery  of  what  the  public 
who  support  the  great  series  of  newspapers  wants — the  studied 
opinions  of  good  and  serious  work.  Never,  I  think,  under  any 
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circumstances  has  so  much  capital,  enterprise,  and  energy 
been  devoted  to  informing  the  world  about  itself.  [Cheers.] 
When  I  look  on  the  twenty-five  years  during  which  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Press,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scope 
of  the  newspaper  has  been  enormously  enlarged.  The  change, 
as  our  chairman  has  said  to-night,  has  undoubtedly  imposed 
a  great  strain  upon  journalists.  But  I  think  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  in  all  this  hurly-burly  we  journalists  have  held 
our  own  pretty  gallantly.  I  do  not  think  that  in  these  days 
there  are  quite  so  many  whispers  as  there  were  formerly  in 
Fleet  Street — twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — about  journalists 
being  willing  to  take  service  with  any  employer  in  any  cause. 
Indeed  it  strikes  me — I  do  not  know  how  it  strikes  other 
people — that  the  Press  to-day  presents  an  honest  spectacle 
of  honest  combativeness.  We  have  suffered  horrible  wounds 
and  the  uproar  has  been  very  great,  but  there  is  one  remark 
about  it  all  wThich  must,  I  think,  be  clear  to  any  one  who  looks 
at  the  Press  with  a  professional  eye — that  we  who  write  for  it 
know  what  is  behind  the  pen  of  the  man  who  is  writing  in  other 
papers.  It  is  not  a  cynical  Press  ;  it  is  a  very  honest  Press. 
It  is  marked,  so  far  as  writers  go,  by  a  conviction  that  each  of 
us  has  the  true  gospel  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  make  con¬ 
verts  to  his  own  particular  view.  So  when  a  young  man  comes 
to  me,  as  a  good  many  do,  asking  what  his  future  may  be  in 
the  profession,  sometimes  pulling  long  faces  about  the  supposed 
decadence  of  the  modern  Press,  I  tell  him  to  cheer  up  and  I 
assure  him  that  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  we  will  find  abundant 
means  of  letting  him  say  it. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  been  reading  those  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  which  are  published  to-day,  and  it  has  cheered  me 
up  a  great  deal  to  find  that  Mill  says  about  the  Press  of  his  own 
day  almost — nay,  more  than  all — that  the  worst  pessimists 
say  about  the  Press  of  our  day.  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  the 
devastating  things  which  he  says  about  great  journals  at  a 
period  which  we  now  look  back  to  as  their  golden  age.  But  I 
should  like,  just  in  conclusion,  to  read  to  you  what  I  think  is 
a  very  admirable  tribute  to  a  very  eminent  journalist,  now 
almost  forgotten — I  mean  Fonblanque,of  The  London  Examiner. 
He  says  :  “  His  paper  is  a  perpetual  alternation  of  slowly 
working  its  way  upwards  by  its  liveliness  and  ability  and  then 
tumbling  plump  down  all  at  once  by  some  act  of  honesty.” 
Now,  if  a  paper  must  tumble  down  and  die  I  think  no  better 
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epitaph  could  be  written  for  it  than  that,  but  I  am  emboldened 
to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  journalists  in  these  days, 
a  great  many  proprietors,  who  are  taking  the  same  risk  with 
great  courage.  I  have  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  guests 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  this  toast ;  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  compliments  he  paid  to  me. 
[Cheers.] 


SIR  HENRY  LUCY 

(“TOBY,  M.P”) 


ON  HANDWRITING 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Readers’  Pensions 
Committee,  held  in  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  May  3,  1913.] 

Gentlemen  : — Endeavouring  to  explain  to  myself  how  I  should 
have  had  thrust  upon  me  the  honour  of  presiding  over  this 
meeting  to-night,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  few  men  permitted  to  walk  the  streets  to-day 
have  more  extensively  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  printer 
and  the  supervision  of  the  printer’s  reader.  When  it  is  desired 
to  illustrate  exceptional  length  in  any  particular  relation,  it 
is  said  that  the  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  would  go  round 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  so  many  times.  If  the  galley  proofs  of 
all  I  have  written  for  the  Press  and  the  publisher  during  the 
last  forty  years  were  gummed  end  on  end  and  wrapped  round 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  I  believe  there  would  not  be  left  visible  a 
square  inch  of  the  stonework  of  that  stately  fabric. 

Time  was  when  I  turned  out  my  copy  with  my  own  hand. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  any  survivors  of  that 
epoch.  I  fancy  a  large  proportion  of  them  died  of  the  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  copy  of  a  periodical  edited, 
written,  and  set  up  by  working  printers.  After  the  familiar 
fashion  of  the  waiter  who,  having  a  rare  holiday,  went  out 
to  assist  a  friend  in  serving  a  dinner,  these  men  devoted  their 
spare  hours  to  setting  up  each  other’s  copy.  In  the  particular 
number  of  the  periodical  sent  to  me  was  a  too-flattering  article 
on  my  career.  It  was  illustrated  by  a  facsimile  of  a  sheet  in 
my  handwriting,  abstracted  from  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Daily  News.  Whether  it  was  in  a  moment  of  personal  de¬ 
votion  or  in  a  flash  of  extreme  rage,  the  compositor  had  taken 
home  with  him  this  precious  relic,  preserved  it  (probably  in  a 
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shrine),  and  shared  with  the  readers  of  the  periodical  the  joy 
of  possession,  I  do  not  know.  I  remember  it  was  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  scrawled.  More  closely  than  anything  it  re¬ 
sembled  a  collection  of  spiders  who  had  been  dining  out  at  then- 
annual  Pensioners’  Committee  dinner  and  were  trying  to 
find  their  way  home  at  break  of  day.  [Laughter.] 

My  handwriting  was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  my 
old  friend  and  longtime  colleague,  Sir  J  ohn  Robinson,  manager 
of  The  Daily  News.  He  frequently  remonstrated  with  me 
on  the  subject,  more  than  hinting  that  on  particular  occasions 
the  time  occupied  in  deciphering  my  copy  had  nearly  led  to 
that  unpardonable  sin  “  losing  the  post  ”  after  the  paper 
had  gone  to  press.  In  normal  times,  he  added,  my  infirmity 
involved  exceptional  expense  by  unduly  prolonging  the 
labours  of  the  compositor. 

I  have,  I  trust  frankly,  confessed  that  my  handwriting,  in 
these  days  mercifully  withheld  from  currency,  was  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be.  Admitting  possibility  of  personal  prejudice, 
I  honestly  aver  that  Robinson’s  was  worse.  In  the  matter  of 
illegibility  I  know  of  only  three  men  who  sinned  in  equal 
measure.  One  was  James  Payn,  an  embarrassing  corres¬ 
pondent,  since  at  first  sight  his  letters  seemed  plainly  written. 
It  was  only  when  you  came  to  wrestle  with  successive  sentences 
you  recognized  the  falsity  of  appearance.  The  second  was  Mr. 
Mudford,  who  was  taken  from  the  Press  Gallery  to  be  the 
editor  of  The  Standard,  an  experiment  justified  by  supreme 
success.  His  signature  was  a  marvel.  The  capital  letter  may, 
as  the  Catechism  puts  it,  have  been  “  N  or  M,  as  the  case  may 
be .  ”  What  followed  was  simply  a  straight  line  with  no  approach 
to  inflexion  indicating  formation  of  a  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Fred  Burnaby’s  handwriting  suggested  the  use  of  a  sprig 
from  a  birch  rod  dipped  in  the  blacking-pot  and  scrawled 
on  the  back  of  a  camel  as  he  jogged  along  on  his  Ride  to  Khiva. 
After  his  death  there  was  found  among  his  literary  remains 
the  notes  of  a  novel.  It  was  called  The  Radical,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  it  was  a  vigorous  assault  by  a  red-hot  Tory 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  course,  it  was  written  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  the  Member  for  Birmingham  was  carrying  through 
the  country  the  flaming  torch  of  the  unauthorized  programme. 
As  one  of  Burnaby’s  nearest  and  oldest  friends,  I  was  invited 
by  the  family  to  prepare  the  book  for  publication.  I  spent 
some  time  in  what  was  a  labour  of  love,  but  had  to  abandon 
the  task,  baffled  by  the  handwriting. 
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One  time  Robinson  sent  me  a  more  than  usually  warm 
complaint  about  my  handwriting.  In  the  heat  of  his  wrath 
his  own  was  something  worse  than  usual.  There  were  three 
consecutive  words  which,  after  diligent  endeavour,  I  failed  to 
decipher.  I  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  note,  cutting  a 
hole  that  disclosed  these  three  words  and  took  it  down  with 
me  to  the  office.  Having  humbly  apologized  for  my  short¬ 
coming,  I  produced  the  shrouded  note  and  asked  Robinson 
what  the  three  words  were.  He  glared  at  them  through  his 
glasses,  turned  them  upside  down,  and  finally  admitted  he 
could  not  tell.  Removing  the  covering  sheet  I  showed  him 
how  in  the  matter  of  caligraphy  Satan  might  reprove  sin. 
He  chuckled,  added  the  story  to  his  dinner  list,  embellishing 
it  in  the  process  of  retelling.  He  never  again  said  anything 
about  my  handwriting,  a  conclusion  more  easily  arrived  at 
as  shortly  after  I  formed  the  habit  of  dictation  to  a  secretary. 

I  have  made  this  frank  confession,  revealing  me  as  a 
journalist  with  a  past,  with  the  object  of  justifying  my  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  chair  to-night.  In  those  far-off  days  I  sinned 
daily  and  nightly  against  the  printer,  and  nightly  and  daily 
was  saved  by  the  reader.  More  especially  to  one  whose  works 
are  produced  by  the  rapid,  perhaps  hurried,  process  of  dictation 
is  the  supervision  of  the  proof-reader  of  value  inestimable. 
I  trust  I  shall  not  excite  anything  approaching  professional 
jealousy  if  I  say  the  best  reader  with  whom  I  have  had  dealing 
is  my  wife.  She  reads  every  proof  of  my  multitudinous  writing 
before  it  goes  to  press,  making  corrections  and  suggestions  which, 
from  the  motion  of  your  lips,  I  gather  you  were  about  to  say 
accounts  for  such  measure  of  success  as  it  has  attained.  I 
remember  only  one  occasion  when  there  was  an  oversight. 
You  may  be  sure  that  with  the  meanness  of  a  man  I  made  the 
most  of  it.  I  was  immediately  absolutely  disarmed.  She 
said  she  found  the  article  so  deeply  interesting  that,  carried 
away  on  the  flood  of  its  story,  she  quite  forgot  she  was  reading 
the  proof  for  the  press. 

Gentlemen  present  to-night,  who  usually,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  small  boy,  read  our  proofs,  are  above  weakness 
of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  whether,  as  you  perform  your 
high  function,  you  permit  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  manuscript.  I  hope  not, 
for  if  you  are  subject  to  such  emotion,  you  must,  taking  the 
average  of  printed  matter  coming  into  your  hands,  suffer 
sorely  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
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Whether  writers  for  the  Press  or  readers,  in  the  sense  of 
purchasers  of  journals,  magazines,  and  books,  we  are  here  to¬ 
night  to  give  evidence  in  practical  form  of  our  sympathy  with 
and  gratitude  to  a  section  of  the  great  army  connected  with 
the  Press  which  is  at  once  the  most  unostentatious  and  the 
most  valuable. 


Sir  John  Simon,  Iv.C. 
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THE  IRISH  QUESTION 

[Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  January  15,  1913.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — The  Bill  has  now  been  before  the  House  for 
fifty-two  days.  [Ministerial  cheers.]  Mr.  Balfour  seems 
to  start  on  this  matter  from  a  totally  erroneous  historical 
point  of  view.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  terminus  from 
which  we  should  start  our  discussions  is  the  Act  of  Union, 
as  if  before  then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Ireland.  That 
is  a  totally  unhistorical  basis.  It  ignores  the  sentiments,  the 
traditions,  the  moral  and  economic  conditions  which  have  made 
the  Irish  question  what  it  is.  [Ministerial  cheers.] 

What  is  the  Irish  question  ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Act  of  Union.  It  goes  much  farther  back. 
I  am  not  going  to  recall  the  old  story  of  conquests  and  recon¬ 
quests,  plantations  and  replantations,  devastation  and  ex¬ 
propriation  ;  but  when  we  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
vent  his  indignation  on  those  who  in  our  modern  days  have  not 
always  shown  themselves  temperate  in  language  with  regard 
to  the  enemies  of  this  country,  a  little  common  charity 
[Ministerial  cheers  and  Opposition  laughter],  a  little  exercise 
of  that  gift  of  historical  imagination  which  he  has  commended 
to  us  would  have  suggested  to  him  that  language  of  a  more 
temperate  and  reasonable  and  understanding  kind  might 
have  been  used.  [Ministerial  cheers.] 

All  these  things  have  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
memory7  and  the  imagination  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people.  Can  any  one,  looking  back  upon  the  thirty  years 
following  the  Union,  conceive  that  British  statesmanship 
could  be  so  blind  as  it  then  showed  itself  as  to  ignore  for  the 
best  part  of  a  generation  the  two  greatest  and  most  glaring 
of  Irish  grievances — the  Catholic  disabilities  and  the  payment 
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of  tithe  ?  In  both  those  cases  you  got  only  a  tardy  and  panic- 
stricken  settlement  when  you  were  on  or  over  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  [Ministerial  cheers.]  Then  followed  the  land  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  well  intentioned  but  doomed 
to  failure. 

It  is  through  such  experiences  that  the  Irish  Nationalist 
movement  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  sentiment  and  aspir¬ 
ation  and  abortive  effort  into  what  it  is  to-day,  an  organized, 
practical,  inevitable  reality  [loud  Nationalist  and  Ministerial 
cheers] — a  reality  which  we  cannot  ignore.  If  you  were  to 
reject  this  Bill,  you  would  find  it  still  standing  in  your  path. 
[Nationalist  cheers.]  It  is,  and  remains  with  undiminished 
vitality,  an  organized,  articulate,  and  permanent  expression 
of  the  political  demand  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
[Loud  Ministerial  cheers.]  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

That  is  the  vital  fact  of  the  situation.  That  is  the  thing 
you  have  to  face.  The  question  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  now 
that  the  Bill  is  going  to  pass  from  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  which  we  demand  an  answer,  is  this :  In 
face  of  that  demand,  persisted  in  through  a  whole  generation 
with  unvarying  strength  and  power,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
[Loud  Ministerial  and  Nationalist  cheers.] 

That  demand  is  endorsed  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britian.  [Loud  Ministerial  cheers 
and  Opposition  cries  of  “  No.”] 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Balfour)  is  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  the  most  adroit  dialectician  in  this  House,  and 
he  is  a  past  master  in  a  very  interesting  and  admirable  art, 
that  of  manufacturing  false  dilemmas.  [Loud  laughter.] 
His  facility  and  his  resourcefulness  in  the  practice  of  that  art 
are  not  staled  by  custom  or  blunted  by  use  [renewed  laughter], 
and  he  has  presented  us  to-night  with  one  or  two  of  these 
dilemmas.  The  first  was  this:  “Ireland  is  either  a  nation 
or  she  is  not  a  nation.  If  she  is  a  nation  this  Bill  does  not  go 
far  enough.  If  she  is  not  a  nation,  this  Bill  goes  a  great  deal 
too  far.” 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one,  on  paper  or  in  a  speech,  to 
define  nationality,  but,  judged  by  any  criterion  that  has  ever 
been  suggested  by  any  authority  on  the  subject,  I  conceive 
that  Ireland  well  satisfies  it.  Parnell  said  it  was  impossible 
to  set  bounds  to  the  march  of  a  nation,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  nation  may  not  retain  all  that  makes  it  such  and  have 
complete  autonomy  in  regard  to  all  its  own  local  affairs,  and 
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yet  be  a  member  by  incorporation  and  have  a  voice  as  such 
in  the  affairs  of  a  larger  political  whole.  [Ministerial  cheers.] 
If  that  is  not  so,  you  will  have  to  rule  out  as  not  having  attained 
to  the  stature  of  nations  Scotland  and  Wales,  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  all  the  great  self-governing  dominions  of  the  Empire. 
[Cheers.] 

There  is  another  dilemma  implied  by  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man — that  if  you  have  such  an  incorporation  of  a  nationality 
in  a  larger  political  whole,  it  must  be  either  federal  or  not 
federal.  I  agree  that  this  Bill  is  neither  completely  the  one 
nor  completely  the  other,  but  the  reason  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practical  in  the  world — that  in  dealing  with  an  entirely 
new  problem  we  have  had  regard  to  the  special  conditions,  his¬ 
torical,  geographical,  and  economic,  which  affect  the  relations 
between  Ireland  and  ourselves. 

I  am  not  the  least  troubled  by  those  who  say  this  is  a  thing 
which  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  because  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  world.  It  would  be  pedantry 
and  not  statesmanship  to  adopt  by  Procrustean  methods 
plans  which  have  been  found  applicable  elsewhere  and  to 
apply  them  to  Ireland.  [Ministerial  cheers.] 

The  Imperial  Parliament,  under  this  Bill,  surrenders  none 
of  its  powers.  It  can  determine  how,  when,  and  in  what  con¬ 
ditions  the  veto  shall  be  imposed  on  the  legislation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  it  can  impose  taxation  on  Ireland,  and  it  retains 
under  its  direct  control,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  Irish  services.  Under  these  conditions  to  exclude 
the  Irish  Members  from  this  House  would  be  a  manifest  in¬ 
justice.  [Ministerial  cheers.]  We  have  been  told  that  the 
retention  of  forty-two  Irish  Members  will  make  the  opinion 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  an  untrue  reflection  of  the  opinion 
of  the  country.  The  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Members  was  the 
real  rock  on  which  the  Bill  of  1886  foundered. 

I  heard  an  eloquent  speech  the  other  night  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  when  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  the 
proposed  exclusion  of  Ulster,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
said  we  were  shutting  out  the  men  of  Ulster  from  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  or  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Has  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  refreshed  his  memory  lately  by  reading  the 
speech  delivered  on  the  second  reading  of  the  1886  Bill  by  his 
own  illustrious  relative  (Mr.  J  oseph  Chamberlain)  ? 

What  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  that  Bill  ?  He  would  have  voted  for  the 
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second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  1886  if  it  had  contained  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  are  included  in  this  Bill.  [Ministerial  and 
Nationalist  cheers.]  What  they  then  had  in  view  was  the 
exclusion  of  Irish  representation  from  this  House,  and  the 
conversion  of  Ireland,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  into  a  colony, 
and  that  in  this  country  we  should  carry  out  affairs  without 
Ireland  having  any  part  or  lot  in  the  matter. 

That  killed  the  Bill  of  1886,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  [Ministerial  cheers.]  It  is  no 
longer  any  part  of  our  proposal.  In  our  financial  proposals 
we  had  regard  for  the  special  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  exist  as  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The 
representation  of  Ulster  is  at  this  moment  evenly  balanced. 
I  have  always  used,  and  most  of  my  colleagues  have  used, 
sympathetic  language  with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  will 
quote  a  sentence,  which  represents  the  views  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  delivered  in  Dublin  last  summer : 

To  say  that  that  minority — before  any  actual  wrong  has  been  or 
could  be  done,  upon  suspicion  or  apprehension  that  at  some  future 
day  it  may  be  injured  or  oppressed — is  entitled  on  such  grounds 
to  thwart  and  defeat  the  constitutional  demands  of  the  vast 
majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen  and  frustrate  a  great  inter¬ 
national  settlement  is  a  proposal  which  does  not  and  never  will 
commend  itself,  either  to  the  conscience  or  the  judgment  of  the 
British  people. 

[Ministerial  cheers.] 

That  is  our  answer.  We  have  again  and  again  asked  what 
additional  securities  you  can  suggest  or  we  should  provide. 
We  have  made  substantial  additions  to  the  third  and  fourth 
clauses  to  prevent  the  executive  authority  from  doing  that 
which  a  legislative  authority  might  do.  I  want  to  know 
what  is  the  answer  to  my  statement.  Is  it  sound  policy  ? 

Minorities  should  be  protected,  not  only  against  injustice, 
but  against  the  suspicion  of  oppression  and  injustice.  I  will 
go  any  length  in  that  direction,  but  I  repeat  here  to-night 
what  I  said  in  Dublin,  that  such  a  claim — if  it  can  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  any  intelligible  shape — put  forward  by  the  Ulster 
committees  is  a  claim  absolutely  fatal  to  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  [Ministerial  and  Nationalist  cheers.] 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  suggested  that  under  the 
system  created  by  this  Bill  there  will  be  great  friction  and 
misunderstanding.  The  Irish,  he  said,  were  dupes  so  long 
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as  they  believed  in  us,  the  Scotsmen  were  dupes  so  long  as 
they  believed  in  the  Irish,  and  Parliament  was  duped  so  long  as 
it  believed  in  His  Majesty’s  government.  The  only  people  who 
were  not  duped  were  those  who  sat  on  the  Opposition  benches. 
[Ministerial  laughter  and  cheers.]  They  have  experience 
of  their  own  with  regard  to  the  science  of  political  dupery. 
[Laughter  and  Ministerial  cheers.] 

But,  seriously  speaking,  what  is  the  prospect  of  perpetual 
friction  leading  to  unworkability  and  ultimate  deadlock  be¬ 
tween  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  under 
the  system  set  up  by  this  Bill  ?  As  I  said,  speaking  twenty 
years  ago,  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill  of  1893,  given  per¬ 
versity  on  the  one  side  and  pedantry  on  the  other,  there  was 
no  constitution  that  could  not  be  wrecked  in  a  week.  That 
is  true  of  the  British  constitution  to-day,  and  it  will  be  equally 
true  of  the  constitution  to  be  set  up  under  this  Bill. 

What  are  the  real  safeguards  ?  I  will  not  speak  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  nor  of  a  sense  of  public  duty,  nor  of  those  higher 
motives  that  can  be  brought  into  play.  There  are  two  safe¬ 
guards  which  are  well  known,  but  which  cannot  be  defined 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament.  They  are  the  safeguards  of  self- 
interest  and  common  sense.  [Cheers.] 

I  have  heard  nothing  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  about  the  dangers  of  separation.  In  1886  and  1893 
Home  Rule  was  represented  as  the  first  step  towards  separation. 
We  hear  very  little  of  that  now.  When  I  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  just  now,  in  his  spirited  peroration,  predicting  in 
fuliginous  language  [loud  Ministerial  and  Nationalist  laughter] 
what  will  happen  in  granting  self-government  to  Ireland, 
when  he  compared  us  to  assassins — prospective,  contingent, 
possible  assassins — of  British  liberties  and  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  I  could  not  help  recalling  how,  from  that  very  same 
place  not  more  than  six  years  ago,  I  heard  the  same  right  hon. 
gentleman  predict  with  equal  confidence  and  in  equally  lurid 
language  the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  what  he 
described  as  “  the  most  reckless  experiment  that  political  folly 
had  ever  conceived ’’—namely,  the  granting  by  us  of  self- 
government  to  the  Transvaal.  [Loud  Ministerial  cheers.] 

In  building  up  a  great  Empire  it  is  always  necessary  to 
take  risks.  The  old  Roman  poet  said : 

"  Tantae  molis  erat 
Romanum  condere  gentem.” 

(So  great  a  labour  was  it  to  found  the  Roman  race.) 
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The  risks  which  we  have  run  have  been  justified  by  subse¬ 
quent  experience,  because,  in  devolving  from  ourselves  the 
control  of  local  affairs  on  local  committees,  and  in  building 
up  their  separate  life  upon  a  basis  of  self-government,  with  the 
fullest  system  of  self-development,  we  have  invariably  found 
that  we  have  been  more  than  rewarded  with  their  increased 
loyalty  and  affection  to  the  Empire. 

We  confidently  believe  that  this  will  happen  again  in  this 
the  most  crucial  and  most  serious  case  in  the  whole  of  our 
Empire-history.  [Cheers.]  We  look  forward,  in  commending 
this  Bill  for  third  reading,  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the 
best  of  results.  We  believe  the  measure  to  be  calculated  to 
bring  to  an  end  a  secular  quarrel.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  no  use 
now  analysing  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  or  attempting  to 
apportion  exactly  the  burden  of  blame.  On  both  sides  bitter 
things  have  been  said  and  bad  things  have  been  done.  It 
is  true  in  another  sense  from  that  in  which  the  great  poet 
(Wordsworth)  used  the  words  that — 

"...  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more.” 

What  has  seemed  almost  from  the  first  an  unkindly  fate 
has  brooded  over  these  two  islands  to  frustrate  their  natural 
unity.  Time  after  time,  when  they  were  coming  together, 
the  web  which  seemed  to  be  about  them,  woven  of  reciprocal 
interests  and  affections,  has  been  unravelled  and  torn  asunder, 
as  though  under  the  spell  of  some  malignant  curse.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Let  it  be  our  part  to  exorcise  once  and  for  all  this 
baleful  influence  and  join  two  peoples  meant  to  be  one,  but 
which  the  chances  of  history,  the  seeming  caprice  of  fortune, 
the  follies  and  passions  of  men,  have  kept  apart  from  a  fruitful 
and  enduring  union.  [Loud  Nationalist  and  Ministerial 
cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  business  men  at  Man¬ 
chester,  November  30,  1910.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — I  cannot  help  wishing,  Sir  Alfred,  that  you 
could  have  introduced  me  with  something  less  flattering  to  my 
powers  of  speaking  than  the  words  which  you  employed, 
because  I  feel  that  after  them  I  shall  disappoint  this  audience. 
You  have  done  me  a  great  honour  in  asking  me  to  Manchester 
to  address  this  great  and  representative  meeting,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  composed  of  business  men,  willing  to  hear  a  word, 
which  must  necessarily  be  impartial,  as  to  the  great  issue 
at  this  moment  before  the  country. 

There  is  no  audience  to  which  I  would  sooner  put  the  plain 
facts  which  I  hope  to  lay  before  you  in  a  moment.  There  is 
no  audience  that  I  would  sooner  address  them  to  than  a  Lan¬ 
cashire  audience,  because,  if  I  know  the  people  of  Lancashire 
aright,  they  do  not  stand  humbug.  [Cheers.]  They  are  not 
to  be  cajoled  out  of  their  common  sense  by  either  flattery  or 
abuse,  and  when  I  read  the  street-corner  eloquence  which 
is  being  employed  to  discuss  the  great  constitutional  issue 
that  is  before  you,  the  greatest  since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  when  I  read  that,  I  say,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  a  Lancashire  audience  that  will  not  be  led 
away  into  side  issues  and  into  issues  that  are  not  even  side. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which,  if  I  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  issue,  I  should  have  liked  to  say  a  word.  I  am, 
I  confess,  alarmed  at  the  degree  to  which  the  liberties  of  this 
country  are  exposed  to  constant  encroachment  and  prejudice. 
I  speak  from  a  platform  from  which  J  ohn  Bright  and  Cobden 
[cheers]  so  often  addressed  their  fellow  citizens.  I  was  bred 
up  on  those  noble  speeches.  I  remember  how  they  exalted 
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free  land  as  a  principle  to  be  advocated,  and  when  I  see  the 
newer  Liberalism,  hampering  and  harassing  and  chaining  and 
clamping  land  in  every  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  effected, 
I  begin  to  think  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  and  to  wonder  what 
has  become  of  my  old  party. 

Again,  in  a  sentence,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  very 
serious  encroachment  on  personal  liberty  which  has  taken 
place  under  the  present  Government  in  the  way  of  inquisition. 
Of  course,  tax-gatherers  must  inquire,  but  under  no  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  ever  existed,  Liberal  or  Tory,  has  an  equal 
system  of  inquisition  been  carried  on  by  a  bureaucracy. 
Publicans  were  tax-gatherers  in  the  old  days.  I  used  to  wonder 
why  they  were  associated  with  sinners  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  I  wonder  no  longer  [laughter]  when  I  see  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  inquisition  that  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Liberal  Government — and  I  appeal  to  every  man  in  this 
hall  if  I  am  not  telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that  these 
inquisitorial  proceedings  are  being  carried  a  thousand  times 
further  than  they  were  ever  carried  before.  I  do  think  that, 
whatever  may  be  our  private  affliction,  we  must  grieve  for 
the  personal  liberty  which  is  being  impinged  upon  to  a  degree 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  our  ancestors  would  never  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to. 

There  is  a  danger  to  our  liberties,  greater  in  one  sense,  more 
degrading  in  another,  than  any  that  I  have  mentioned,  one 
to  which,  if  we  submit,  we  must  submit  to  be  called  a  nation 
of  slaves.  I  mean  that  Irish  dictation  [cheers],  subsidized  by 
foreign  gold  [cheers],  by  which  it  is  attempted,  not  for  British 
purposes,  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  country  by  a 
hurried  and  unparalleled  election. 

Now  I  will  not  dilate  on  the  Irish  aspect  of  the  question, 
of  which  you  will  hear  so  much  on  various  platforms,  if  you 
have  time  to  hear  anything  in  the  course  of  this  hurried  elec¬ 
tion,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  will  say  this :  Reverse  the  position, 
and  consider  it  not  as  Great  Britain  invaded  by  an  emissary, 
subsidized  by  foreign  money  [hisses]  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  a  foreign  State ;  suppose  it  not  to  be 
Great  Britain  but  to  be  the  United  States.  Suppose,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  any  party  to  be  subsidized  by 
English  gold  for  a  political  purpose.  What  would  be  the 
result  to  that  cause  and  that  party  ?  [Cheers.]  They  would 
be  irretrievably  damned  [loud  cheers],  and  as  for  the  emissary 
of  the  foreign  State,  whoever  he  might  be,  I  do  not  know 
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what  his  treatment  would  be — it  is  long  since  I  have  been  in 
the  United  States — but  if  he  escaped  the  tar  barrel  and  a  few 
feathers  it  would  be  the  very  lightest  infliction  which  the 
United  States  would  inflict.  [Laughter.] 

But  there  is  a  still  greater  issue,  a  greater  danger,  threatened 
to  our  liberties  than  any  that  I  have  mentioned  yet,  and  that 
is  the  one  on  which  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  to-day.  I  mean 
the  issue  of  a  Single  Chamber  as  proposed  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  [cries  of  “  No  ”],  and  the  other  issue  as  presented 
by  those  who  wish  well  to  Second  Chamber  government. 
[Hear,  hear.] 

Now,  the  issue  is  plainly  before  you;  the  Government 
proposes  by  very  questionable  methods,  and,  in  some  cases, 
by  more  questionable  language,  at  a  catch  election,  sprung 
upon  the  country,  to  suppress  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  without  substituting  anything  for  it,  and  to  entrust 
the  whole  power  of  the  country  to  an  uncontrolled,  salaried 
Single  Chamber.  [Cheers.]  That  is  a  stupendous,  a  root- 
and-branch  change  in  our  Constitution  on  which  we  are 
invited  to  take  a  resolution  at  a  fortnight’s  notice  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  I  think  I  heard  some  symptoms  of 
question  as  to  whether  what  the  Government  proposed  was  in 
reality  a  Single  Chamber.  I  cannot  cover  the  whole  ground 
to-night.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  any  longer  from  your 
business  than  I  can  help,  but  the  case  of  this  being  a  Single 
Chamber  policy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  proved  to  the  hilt.  [Cheers 
and  cries  of  “  No.”]  I  shall  have  perhaps  another  opportunity 
of  speaking  upon  this  subject,  but  if  you  have  any  doubts  as 
to  my  view  on  that  point,  which  you  may  reasonably  have,  I 
would  refer  you  to  a  much  greater  authority  than  I  can  pretend 
to  be,  the  illustrious  judge,  Lord  Lindley,  who  addressed 
a  short  letter  to  The  Times  yesterday,  demonstrating  with 
un  equalled  authority  what  has  often  been  demonstrated  before, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  House  of  Commons,  under 
the  proposals  of  the  Government,  from  abolishing  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  whatever  Second  Chamber  there  may  be,  without 
any  interference  from  any  other  quarter  whatever. 

Well,  now,  if  that  be  not  a  Single  Chamber,  I  ask  this 
audience  of  Lancashire  men  what  a  Single  Chamber  is.  The 
proposal  is  exactly  this,  to  establish  a  salaried  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  a  tenure  of  five  years,  with  absolute  omnipotence 
for  three  years,  because  after  three  years  they  can  pass  any 
Bill  over  the  head  of  the  Second  Chamber  without  amend- 
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ment  and  without  question — absolute  omnipotence  for  three 
years,  after  two  years  in  which,  I  suppose,  they  can  suck 
their  thumbs  and  deliberate  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done 
with  a  view  to  securing  their  own  importance  and  predominance. 
[Cheers.]  Can  you  not  see,  without  further  indication  and 
without  illustrations  from  history  which  may  occur  to  some 
of  you,  what  an  irresistible  temptation  is  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  predominant  Chamber  to  get  rid  of  every  further 
obstacle  to  its  power  and  emolument,  and  to  prolong,  for  a 
time  possibly  indefinite,  the  five  years  to  which  they  are 
limited  ?  [Cheers.]  I  must  pass  from  that.  I  think,  in  a 
sentence,  that  demonstration  is  clear  ;  if  it  is  not  clear  I  must 
delay  it  to  another  occasion,  because  I  have  some  ground  to 
cover. 

But  if  this  be  the  plan,  the  methods,  I  venture  to  say, 
by  which  it  is  being  put  forward  are  quite  as  questionable 
as  the  plan  itself.  Under  what  circumstances  do  we  find  our¬ 
selves  face  to  face  with  a  General  Election  in  Lancashire  ? 
You  know  well  the  great  names  of  Pitt  and  Peel  and  Gladstone. 
[Cheers.]  I  dare  say  Pitt  never  was  in  Lancashire,  but  Peel  and 
Gladstone  were,  and,  I  suppose,  there  are  no  two  names  more 
honoured  than  those  last  names  are  in  Manchester.  [Cheers.] 
When  I  think  of  the  extraordinary  care,  the  responsible  scruples, 
the  well-weighed  constitutional  arguments,  the  anxious  sense 
of  care  with  which  these  great  men  would  have  approached  a 
problem  so  enormously  important  as  the  relation  of  two  of  the 
three  States  of  the  realm  to  each  other  and  the  absolute  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  third,  I  confess  I  marvel  at  the  levity  with  which  it 
is  being  treated  by  our  present  governors.  [Cheers.] 

Our  Ministers  are  the  guardians  of  the  British  Constitution. 
They  stand  by  the  ark  to  prevent  rude  hands  being  laid  upon  it. 
That  is  their  duty,  to  see  that  there  be  no  impingement  or 
encroachment  on  that  Constitution  without  solemn  reason  and 
grave  deliberation ;  and  let  me  say  this  further,  that  the 
more  democratic  the  country  is  the  more  it  behoves  it  to  be 
careful  as  to  the  institutions  on  which  that  democracy  is  centred 
and  based.  What  is  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world  ? 
The  United  States  of  America,  without  any  question  whatever. 
Do  you  suppose  the  United  States  of  America  would  put  the 
slightest  jot  or  tittle  of  their  Constitution  at  the  hazard  of  a 
snap  election  ?  And  let  me  add  that  our  Constitution, which 
has  been  an  unwritten  Constitution,  requires  a  more  vigilant 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  its  guardians,  a  more  honourable 
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sense  of  the  charge  laid  upon  them  than  it  does  in  the  written 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the  procedure 
in  the  United  States  ?  If  the  smallest  amendment  is  required 
in  their  written  Constitution ;  if  two-thirds  of  a  majority  in 
both  Houses — you  see  the  United  States  is  not  content  with 
one  [cheers],  it  has  the  strongest  Second  Chamber  in  the  world, 
and  must  have  it — if  two-thirds  of  a  majority  in  both  Houses, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  which  number  altogether 
forty-six — if  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  numbering 
forty-six,  desire  it  a  convention  can  be  called  for  proposing 
amendments  in  the  Constitution.  That  is,  first,  you  have 
two-thirds  of  a  majority  in  both  Houses  or  of  the  States  ;  then 
a  convention  is  called,  that  is  the  second  step  ;  then,  at  the 
convention,  amendments  are  proposed  in  the  Constitution. 
If  they  are  carried  then,  as  a  third  step,  they  are  referred  back 
to  the  Legislature  and  conventions  of  the  various  forty-six 
States,  and  if  three-quarters — three-quarters  of  the  forty-six 
States — give  their  consent,  then,  after  these  deliberate  and 
solemn  processes,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  becomes 
a  fact.  [Cheers.] 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  procedure  in  Great  Britain.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  House  of  Lords  hung  up  the  Budget.  I  thought 
it  an  unwise  procedure,  and  I  ventured  to  tell  the  House  of 
Lords  so.  [Cheers.]  They  did  not  reject  the  Budget,  but  they 
held  it  over.  They  did  not  reject  it,  because  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  if  the  country  ratified  it  at  a  General  Election  the 
Budget  must  become  law,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  But 
they  held  it  over  for  consideration.  I  thought  that  an  unwise 
proceeding ;  I  thought  they  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been 
laid  for  them.  I  told  them  so,  but  they  preferred  to  fall  into 
the  trap.  [Laughter.]  Then  the  Government  appealed  to  the 
country,  in  which  I  thought  the  Government  was  right — and 
they  lost  about  one  hundred  seats  as  a  result.  But  from  that 
they  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  party,  I  think, 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  side,  but  with  a  large  Irish  majority 
which  enabled  them  to  control  the  proceedings  of  that  as¬ 
sembly.  Very  well.  They  did  not,  however,  at  once  proceed 
with  the  Budget,  but  that  is  not  material  to  my  purpose. 
They  proceeded  at  once  with  retributive  measures  against 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  again  I  think  they  were  within 
their  right ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
great  calmness  and  deliberation,  set  to  work  to  proceed  with 
their  own  reforms — with  reforms  of  their  own  House.  [Cheers.] 
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They  have  been  constantly  blamed  for  not  setting  their 
House  in  order,  and  for  my  part  I  wish  they  had  set  about  it 
long,  long  ago.  But  in  any  case,  without  any  compulsion 
at  that  time  from  without,  they  did  begin  to  set  their  House  in 
order,  and  on  the  22nd  of  last  March  they  passed  a  resolution, 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  important  ever  passed  by  any  as¬ 
sembly,  in  which  they  declared  that  in  future  the  possession  of 
an  hereditary  peerage  should  no  longer  carry  the  right  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Well,  then,  there  came  while  they 
were  still  at  work  on  their  resolution,  but  not  till  they  had 
passed  that  capital  and  principal  one,  the  death  of  the  King, 
and  a  Conference  was  proposed,  and  a  truce  of  God,  so  to  speak, 
was  announced.  The  House  of  Lords  were  told  that  if  they 
proceeded  with  their  own  reformation  it  would  be  considered 
as  a  provocation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  they  desisted 
until  the  Conference  was  over.  Well,  when  the  Conference 
was  over,  the  House  of  Lords  was  debarred  almost  from  proceed¬ 
ing  with  any  reforms  at  all,  because  the  moment  the  Conference 
closed  a  dissolution  was  announced — the  second  within  eleven 
months — without  a  single  defeat  sustained  by  the  Government 
or  a  single  action  of  the  Legislature  which  justify  such  pro¬ 
ceedings.  [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  it  was  not  merely  without  defeat  or  offence,  it 
was  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  Government  itself. 
The  Government  had  promised,  when  passing  their  Veto 
Resolutions,  that  before  proceeding  any  further  with  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament,  they  would  either  present  these  re¬ 
solutions  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  present  the  Parliament  Bill 
for  regulating  their  differences  to  the  House  of  Lords  before 
proceeding  to  dissolution.  That,  of  course,  would  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  tact, 
because  they  could  not  possibly  know  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  reject  those  measures  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  voting  upon  them. 

But  it  was  much  more  than  a  measure  either  of  courtesy  or 
tact.  It  was  a  measure  of  substance,  not  of  form,  and  because 
by  the  etiquette  of  Parliament  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  each 
other  until  they  are  formally  communicated,  therefore  it 
was  vitally  necessary  that  the  Government  should  carry  out 
its  own  pledge  and  present  either  the  Veto  Resolutions  or  the 
Parliament  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  dealt  with.  They 
did  neither.  Under  pressure  from  the  House  of  Lords,  under 
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strong  and  violent  pressure,  they  reluctantly  produced  their 
Parliament  Bill  a  week  before  the  dissolution,  when,  if  it  were 
possible  to  discuss  it,  time  would  not  be  permitted  ;  and  they 
presented  it  with  this  information,  that  no  amendments  what¬ 
ever  would  be  allowed.  [Cheers.] 

Contrast  that  with  the  proceedings  of  the  American  States 
when  proceeding  to  a  revision  of  their  Constitution.  And  so, 
unable  to  see  the  Bill,  unable  to  discuss  it,  unable  to  amend  it 
— though  I  know  there  were  some  sanguine  spirits  in  the 
House  of  Lords  who  thought  they  could  have  introduced  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Bill  which  would  be  practicable  and  acceptable 
— unable  to  have  any  of  these  things,  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
vast  disgust,  proceeded  to  their  own  resolutions  of  reform, 
and  despite  of  at  least  the  indifference  and  discountenance  of 
the  Government  they  were  able  to  bring  these  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  them  to  a  successful  and  practicable  conclusion. 
[Cheers.]  Now  I  alluded  to  that,  I  have  told  you  that  long 
story,  to  tell  you  exactly  how  the  facts  stand,  and  to  illustrate 
the  levity  of  the  Government  in  proceeding  with  so  enormous 
a  transaction  as  this.  I  wish  I  could  think  it  was  only  levity. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Levity  is  one  of  the  gravest  charges  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  Government  in  dealing  with  this  great 
question.  But  there  is  a  graver  aspect  still.  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  that  according  to  all  appearances  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  the  dissolution  on  the  close  of  the  Conference 
in  order  that  it  should  burke  all  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  prevent  the  House  of  Lords  from  proceeding  with  its 
proposals  of  reform,  so  that  at  the  dissolution  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  able  to  say,  “Here  are  our  proposals :  where 
are  the  proposals  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  ”  [Cheers.] 

There  had  been,  as  I  say,  no  offence  committed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Government  or  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  since  the  dissolution  of  last  January.  Indeed,  after  all, 
though  I  am  far  from  being  an  apologist  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  any  point  of  view  their  offences  are  not  so  enormous  as 
has  been  represented.  [Cheers.]  In  the  years  since  1906, 
when  the  present  Government  came  in,  I  see  the  House  of 
Lords  have  passed  232  Bills  out  of  237,  only  having  rejected 
five.  [Cheers.]  But  if  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  to  be  saved 
for  having  six  just  men,  I  think  the  House  of  Lords  should  not 
be  hanged  for  five  rejected  Bills.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
Well,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  they  had  a  right  claim  to 
some  of  those  Bills.  I  am  not,  however,  an  apologist  for  one 
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moment ;  but  when  they  had  committed  no  offence,  when  they 
passed  the  Budget — and  this  is  all  that  was  required  of  them — 
down  comes  this  Government  and  says  that  the  Conference  is  a 
failure  and  we  must  dissolve  at  once,  and  that  there  must  be 
an  election.  That  is  what  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  would  call  a  non 
sequitur.  I  have  not  the  faintest  conception  what  it  means. 
[More  laughter].  Who  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  ?  Nobody  knows.  If  the  Conservative  Party 
were  responsible,  it  might  be  a  good  way  of  punishing  them 
for  it,  but  nobody  said  they  were.  Is  it  really  laid  down  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  regulation  that,  if  eight  men  in  a  box 
happened  to  differ  after  trying  to  settle  a  dispute,  the  country 
must  be  put  to  the  expense,  trouble,  loss,  and  scurrility  of  a 
General  Election  without  further  delay  ? 

I  have  no  right  to  censure  without  saying  what  I  think 
they  might  have  done  instead,  and  that  seems  to  me  so  plain 
that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it  to  you  in  two 
minutes.  The  Conference  of  Eight  had  failed,  but  since  the 
Conference  of  Eight  had  failed  there  were  the  resolutions 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  good  or  bad,  but  anyhow  sincere,  which 
had  been  put  forward  for  consideration  by  the  Government  of 
the  country.  Now  these — I  dare  say  you  will  hear  them  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  very  disadvantageous  way — but,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  fair  and  honourable  proposals,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
this,  that  the  Government  themselves  acknowledged  they 
would  have  made  a  fair  basis  for  another  Conference,  because 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  alone  those  resolutions  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  Government  always  said,  “  These  proposals  are  all 
very  well,  but  what  you  do  not  give  us  is  the  proportion  of 
numbers,  the  details  which  are  vital  in  this  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  approve  or  discuss  them.”  Does  that  not  show, 
on  the  declaration  of  the  Government  themselves,  that  those 
details  are  precisely  the  things  which  might  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  possibly  a  larger  Conference  on  a  larger  basis,  with, 
perhaps,  some  legal  gentlemen  among  the  members,  which 
would  have  adjusted  these  details  as  they  might  easily  be 
adjusted,  by  compromise  and  conference,  and  so  could  have 
saved  not  only  this  election  but  possibly  a  long  series  of  General 
Elections  before  this  question  is  settled  ?  [Cheers.]  I  say 
that  statesmen  who  were  not  politicians  would  have  welcomed 
the  proposals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  would  have  taken 
them  as  the  bases,  and  they  would  have  assembled  another 
Conference.  They  would  have  said  the  House  of  Commons 
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must  preponderate,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  I  venture  to  say, 
would  have  offered  no  objection  to  it.  They  would  have  said 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  must  preponderate, 
but  they  shall  not  be  absolutely  unchecked.  [Cheers.]  This 
would  have  been  the  course  that  any  Government,  anxious  for 
a  real,  stable,  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  on 
the  basis  of  constitutional  adjustment,  would  have  taken ;  and 
it  is  so  obvious  to  me,  and  I  think  so  obvious  to  you,  that  we 
cannot  help  being  suspicious  of  some  ulterior  motive  which 
has  prevented  the  Government  from  taking  that  course. 

I  will  only  allude  in  one  sentence  to  the  Irish  contingent, 
that  formidable  coadjutor,  without  whom  office  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Government  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and,  perhaps,  will  be  impossible  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  I  will  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  still  more  for¬ 
midable  ally,  the  gaunt  spectre  of  Socialism,  which  stalks  be¬ 
hind  the  Government,  obtrusive  and  unconcealed,  the  spectre 
of  Socialism  [cheers],  which  for  their  own  purposes  want  the 
barrier  of  the  Second  Chamber  out  of  the  way — Socialism  to 
which  some  of  us  think  the  Government  have  lent  no  unfriendly 
ear,  of  which  some  of  us  have  cause  to  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  unconsciously  cats’  paws,  but  as  regards  one  of  whom 
we  can  be  certain.  He  is  an  active  and  influential  gentleman — 
that  eminent  Minister  who  went  all  the  way  to  Mile  End  to 
recommend  in  a  courteous  and  genial  speech  the  leading 
Socialist  of  the  district  as  candidate  for  that  district,  in  defiance 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  loudly  protested.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  whatever  the  reasons  of  the  Government  may 
be,  I  think  that  we  must  all  agree  that  there  is  a  great  mystery 
surrounding  and  encompassing  the  motives  for  this  dissolution. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  an  eminent  Irish  leader 
that  he  was  “  marching  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.”  I  think  that  we  may  say  we  are  marching 
through  a  fog  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  [Cheers.]  When  we  look  back  to  the  assurances  of  the 
Prince  Minister  all  that  we  can  find  in  them  is  this,  that  he 
is  asking  for  a  dissolution  in  order  to  obtain  guarantees  that 
the  House  of  Lords  may  be  wiped  out,  or  whatever  the  proper 
expression  may  be.  We  know,  because  the  Lord  Chancellor 
told  us  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  no  means 
of  checking  the  House  of  Lords  except  by  a  creation  of  peers. 
The  guarantees,  then,  which  we  are  invited  to  vote  at  this 
election  are  the  creation  of  500  peers,  which  will  make  1,100 
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in  all,  [Laughter.]  It  is  a  solution  so  supremely  ridiculous  that 
I  should  welcome  it  with  all  my  heart,  because  then  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  farce,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  put  an  end  also  to  British  reputation  for  statesman¬ 
ship.  I  think  you  will  have  gathered  from  the  things  I  have 
said  that  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to 
defend  the  hereditary  constitution  of  it.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  I  have  been  attacking  it,  both  inside  the  House  and  out 
of  it.  I  have  not  come  in  the  decline  of  my  age  to  defend  it 
now  or  to  change  those  opinions.  Why  should  I  ?  I  retain 
those  opinions,  and  never  more  strongly  than  now. 

If  I  had  occasion  to  denounce  the  past  misdeeds  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  dare  say  I  could  make  a  very  effective  speech 
[laughter],  but  there  is  a  much  more  potent  reason  why  I  should 
not  attack  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  hereditary  principle  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  is  this — I  commend  it  earnestly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  here  present — there  is  nothing  to  defend.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  hereditary  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  noxious  gas  [laughter], 
as  you  and  I  have  known  it,  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  defend,  and  there  is  nothing  to  attack.  It  has  sur¬ 
rendered  its  powers  to  the  nation,  because  without  the  support 
of  the  nation  its  powers  could  no  longer  be  usefully  exercised. 
That  is  a  fact  of  enormous  importance.  It  is  the  predominating 
fact  of  the  General  Election,  and  the  only  voices  that  were 
raised  against  that  great  surrender,  oddly  enough,  were  those 
of  two  members  of  the  present  Cabinet :  one  was  my  friend 
Lord  Morley.  Lord  Morley  said  if  he  had  been  a  Conservative 
he  never  would  have  surrendered  his  hereditary  rights,  and  he 
called  us  dupes ;  and  the  other  was  that  genial  fanatic,  my 
friend  Lord  Carrington  [laughter],  who  bade  us  think  of  our 
children  before  we  did  anything  so  unwise.  The  extraordinary 
part  of  it  is  this,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  say,  is  dead  ; 
dead  by  surrender  of  its  powers ;  and  the  only  means  by  which 
you  can  keep  it  alive,  even  for  a  time,  is  by  returning  the 
present  Government  to  power,  the  essential  part  of  whose  plan 
it  is  to  maintain  the  hereditary  House  intact.  Was  there  ever 
so  remarkable  a  complexity  as  to  see  Ministers  going  about  de¬ 
nouncing  the  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  which  hereditary  House 
of  Lords  has  ceased  to  exist  by  its  own  surrender,  when  even 
the  very  Ministers  themselves  are  promulgating  a  plan  which 
has,  as  its  essential  feature,  the  preserving  of  the  hereditary 
House  of  Lords  exactly  as  it  is  with  somewhat  impaired  powers  ? 
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That  is  the  plan  of  the  Government.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  Opposition  ?  The  Opposition  are  pledged  as  solemnly  as 
any  men  can  be  pledged,  if  they  come  into  power,  to  deal,  as 
their  first  measure,  with  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  with 
a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  on  a 
basis  which  must  be  congenial  to  both.  [Cheers.]  More  even 
than  the  pledges  of  party  leaders  or  party  men  do  I  value 
the  pledges  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  These  men,  by  a 
majority  of  ten  to  one,  surrendered  their  hereditary  privileges, 
their  hereditary  position,  of  which  so  much  complaint  and,  I 
think,  so  much  just  complaint  was  made.  They  have,  of  their 
own  accord,  surrendered  those  privileges.  They  are  men  of 
honour  [cheers],  and  they  will  adhere  to  them.  [Cheers.] 
I  honestly  prefer  the  honourable  pledge  of  those  600  English 
gentlemen — though  they  may  not  all  be  fitted  for  legislators, 
they  are  men  of  honour.  I  value  their  pledges.  They  are 
redeemable  and  not  withdrawable,  and  you  may  take  it  from 
them  that  they  have  resolved  that  the  nation  having  refused 
to  support  them  in  those  privileges,  they  are  better  gone. 
[Cheers.] 

I  know  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  death-bed  repentance.  I 
have  yet  to  learn — and  I  see  some  of  the  clergy  among  my 
audience — that  a  death-bed  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  is  not 
valid  and  valuable.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  think  any  minister 
of  religion  in  this  audience  would  care  to  question  the  validity 
of  a  death-bed  repentance  if  he  believed  in  it ;  and  I,  for  one, 
have  not  the  faintest  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that  surrender. 
Oh  !  but  then  we  are  told  that  that  was  under  pressure.  Well, 
it  is  a  wise  man  that  observes  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
circumstances.  [Cheers.]  There  are  a  good  many  things  done 
under  pressure.  I  do  not  suppose  I  should  have  come  to 
Manchester  except  under  pressure.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
What  is  much  more  is  this — I  have  had  some  experience  of 
public  affairs — I  cannot  ever  remember  any  measure  taken 
by  any  Government  except  under  pressure  [laughter],  and  for 
this  reason,  that  there  are  so  many  competing  subjects  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  you  cannot  choose  the  one  that  is  most  available 
to  deal  with  unless  it  is  signalized  to  you  by  pressure.  There¬ 
fore,  I  confess,  I  think  very  little  of  the  argument  that  the 
House  of  Lords  are  supposed  to  have  surrendered  underpressure. 
Well,  the  House  of  Lords,  I  say,  as  we  know  it,  has  ceased  to 
exist,  unless  it  is  kept  in  existence  by  the  Parliament  Bill  of  the 
present  Government.  I  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
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ceased  to  exist,  and,  in  ceasing  to  exist,  has  offered  a  fair  and 
a  reasonable  basis  for  the  accommodation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  Government  which  they  have  entirely 
ignored. 

And  now,  what  is  the  alternative  of  the  Government  ? 
It  is  to  maintain  the  hereditary  Chamber  as  an  assembly,  as  a 
collection  of  voteless,  voiceless,  paralysed  bipeds — the  very 
worst  solution  that  could  occur  to  any  civilized  man.  [Cheers.] 
Now  I  will  give  you  my  authority — an  authority  much  higher 
than  my  own — for  this  statement.  “  Speaking  for  myself, 
and  I  believe  for  a  great  many  other  people,  I  would  far  rather 
live  under  the  absolute  and  untempered  autocracy  of  a  Single 
Chamber,  which,  after  all,  is  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  than  have  a  kind  of  constitutional 
appendage  which  is  a  simulacrum  of  a  Second  Chamber.” 
The  Government  propose  to  bring  in  this  simulacrum  ap¬ 
pendage.  The  orator  from  whom  I  have  quoted  is  the  Prime 
Minister  earlier  in  the  present  year.  The  only  use  for  which  I 
can  possibly  conceive  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  kept 
in  existence,  a  hamstrung  House  of  Lords — because,  after  all, 
it  will  have  no  powers  of  legislation  from  its  members ;  it  must 
sit  either  in  Westminster  Hall  or  Trafalgar  Square  [laughter] — 
the  only  possible  explanation  for  its  use,  kept  in  power  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  so 
forth,  is  that  it  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  twelve  distin¬ 
guished  patriots  annually  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  enter  that 
assembly,  as  has  been  the  case  throughout  the  duration  of  this 
present  Government. 

I  admit  that  there  is  something  more.  The  Government 
have  held  out  a  shadowy  hope,  which  will  never  be  realized, 
that  at  some  future  time  they  may  have  a  Second  Chamber  on  a 
strong  democratic  basis.  That  occurs  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Parliament  Bill ;  but  they  say  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  it  at 
once.  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  House  of  Commons  have 
full  power  in  their  hands  as  a  Single  Chamber  it  will  not  be 
convenient  to  do  it  at  all.  But  it  is  in  the  preamble,  and 
there  I  venture  to  say  it  will  remain.  No  Minister  alludes  to  it. 
My  last  hope  went  this  morning  when  I  read  the  election  address 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  mention  in  the  preamble,  and  saw  that  even  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  it.  All  the  Ministers  fight  shy  of  it,  and  their  supporters 
do  not  like  it.  They  wear  it  as  convicts  wear  their  handcuffs, 
as  a  disagreeable  necessity  to  be  concealed  under  their  political 
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sleeves  ;  and  all  I  can  say  of  that  proposal  is  this,  that  though 
I  do  not  care  for  hereditary  legislators,  I  infinitely  prefer  them 
to  preambular  legislators.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  impress  the  fact  upon  you  that  the 
Second  Chamber,  as  regards  the  present  House  of  Lords,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  is  only  kept  in  existence  by  the  proposals 
of  the  Government. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  choice  that  lies  before  you  at 
this  election,  a  reformed  Upper  Chamber  without  hereditary 
rights  but  with  a  large  popular  and  elected  element  as  proposed 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  with  its  relations 
to  the  House  of  Commons  strictly  defined  by  an  agreement  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  must,  by  all  acknowledgment, 
be  predominant — that  is  one  branch  of  the  option.  The  other 
option  is  this :  a  House  of  Lords  kept  as  it  is,  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciple  and  all,  a  great  helpless  body  restrained  as  lunatics  were 
restrained  in  the  eighteenth  century  [laughter],  cramped  and 
muzzled,  and  impotent  for  good  or  evil,  side  by  side  with  a 
paid  omnipotent  Single  Chamber,  with  every  temptation  to 
add  to  its  own  powers  and  emoluments,  absolutely  unchecked. 
I  defy  anybody,  wherever  he  may  speak  or  wherever  he  may 
be,  to  deny  that  that  is  the  option  before  the  electors  of  this 
country  at  this  moment,  and  if  so,  does  anybody  suppose  that 
any  voter  of  common  sense,  any  ordinary  instructed  voter, 
who  knows  what  the  tyranny  of  a  Single  Chamber  is  [cheers], 
will  give  a  vote  for  the  second  option  I  have  mentioned  ? 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  question  at  issue. 

I  have  something  more  to  say  about  the  language  by  which 
it  has  been  urged.  In  an  earlier  part  of  my  speech  I  spoke  of 
the  illustrious  names  of  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Gladstone,  who  all  held 
the  Exchequer  seals,  and  we  must,  I  think,  read  with  some  re¬ 
gret  the  terms  in  which  this  constitutional  amendment  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  man  who  sits,  able  and  accomplished  though 
he  is,  in  the  seat  and  wears  the  gown  of  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Glad¬ 
stone.  I  denounced  the  hereditary  principle  before  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  born — no,  before  he  came  to 
years  of  discretion.  [Laughter.]  But  in  those  days  I  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  stigmatize  a  man  because  he  had  a 
great  historic  name,  or  because  he  came  of  a  family  that  had 
long  been  reputed  to  be  decent  and  respectable.  I  should 
never  have  had  any  objection  myself  if  such  had  been  my  lot 
to  bear  a  great  historic  name  ;  I  should  not  have  minded  being 
a  Stanley  at  all  [cheers],  still  less  should  I  have  minded  being 
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the  eldest  of  the  litter,  to  use  an  expression  now  common,  and 
to  have  borne  the  honoured  name  of  Derby.  [Cheers.]  In 
my  wildest  moments  I  have  always  recognized,  as  I  have  in 
breeding  horses  and  cattle,  that  there  is  something  in  heredity. 
I  do  not  care  about  hereditary  legislators,  but  I  believe  in 
heredity,  and  I  think  a  little  anecdote  that  I  read  the  other 
day  rather  confirms  my  view  of  heredity.  A  poor  girl  threw 
herself  off  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  London  bridges,  Putney, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  herself.  There  was  a  great  crowd  on 
the  bridge  at  the  time,  but  the  river  was  flowing,  the  height  was 
great,  and  no  wonder  there  was  nobody  ready  to  risk  his  life  at 
this  moment.  After  she  had  been  some  minutes  in  the  water, 
a  young  fellow  came  along  and  asked  what  the  crowd  was  about. 
He  was  told,  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  threw  off  his 
jacket  and  jumped  into  the  water  from  that  great  height,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  choppy  stream  and  a  high  wind  travelled  for 
a  hundred  yards  against  the  river  and  eventually  saved  the  life 
of  the  poor  girl.  There  are  brave  men  in  all  conditions  of  life, 
thank  God,  in  this  country.  [Cheers.]  Among  the  more 
popular  classes  there  are  soldiers  and  sailors  and  firemen  and 
lifeboatmen  and  policemen  [Hear,  hear],  and  many  others,  but 
this  young  man  happened  to  be  none  of  these.  There  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  give  his  name,  but  it  was  got 
under  pressure  from  the  police.  He  belonged  to  the  idle  rich. 
Ah!  but  his  condition  was  wTorse  than  that.  No  wonder  he 
hesitated  to  give  his  name.  He  was  the  son  of  a  duke. 
[Laughter.]  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  Iron  Duke 
[cheers],  and  when  I  read  that  anecdote  I  wondered  who  the 
people  on  the  bridge  would  most  have  acclaimed  after  they  had 
seen  it,  for  whom  they  would  have  had  the  greater  admiration, 
for  that  young  hero  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save  an  unknown 
girl,  or  the  man  who  has  deliberately  set  himself  to  traduce  the 
class  to  which  the  young  fellow  belongs.  [Cheers.] 

It  is  not  by  throwing  mud  one  way  or  the  other  that  these 
great  constitutional  questions  will  be  settled.  Throwing  mud 
at  a  great  hereditary  House,  as  I  have  already  shown  you,  is 
superfluous,  because  it  has  already  ceased  to  exist  by  its  own 
surrender  and  the  pledges  of  its  friends.  The  issue  you  have 
to  deal  with  at  this  election  is  a  large  one.  It  is  whether  you 
are  ready  to  surrender  your  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  your 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  uncontrolled  domination  of  a  Single 
Chamber,  elected  at  first  for  five  years,  but  not  unlikely  to  pro¬ 
long  its  life — whether  you  are  willing  to  surrender  those  liberties 
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at  the  bidding  of  a  party  with  objects  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
welfare  of  Great  Britain,  or  whether  you  are  content  to  choose 
the  wise  and  sober  path  of  constitutional  reform  and  to  insist 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  efficient  Second  Chamber, 
not  based  on  hereditary  principles  or  hereditary  claims.  Much 
in  this  election  will  depend  upon  Lancashire.  I  look  to  Lan¬ 
cashire  with  hope  and  confidence  to  give  what  is  not  merely 
the  common  sense  but  the  patriotic  answer  to  the  question  that 
I  have  asked  for.  [Loud  cheers.] 


SIR  HENRY  LUCY 

(“TOBY,  M.P”) 


HUMOURS  OF  PARLIAMENT 

[Speech  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  May  2,  1912.] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : — Sitting  at  the  table  and 
looking  over  the  toast  list  and  the  list  of  music,  I  felt  a  blush 
of  pleasure  at  finding  that  my  interposition  was  preceded  by 
a  song — “  Now  is  the  hour  of  soft  enchantment.”  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  delicate  compliment ; 
I  fancy  it  is  to  my  old  and  dear  friend,  the  Treasurer.  I  hope 
you  do  not  observe  on  my  rising  to  propose  the  toast  committed 
to  my  charge  any  sign  of  indecent  haste.  I  confess  that  I 
am  secretly  conscious  of  the  impulse.  The  toast,  you  will 
observe,  is  that  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  live  in 
swiftly  moving  times  of  earthquake  tendency.  If  this  toast 
figured  at  the  foot  of  the  list  instead  of  near  the  head,  we  might, 
before  my  turn  came,  learn  from  winged  messengers  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished,  and  that  the  destinies  of 
the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chamber.  [Laughter.] 
In  view  of  this  contingency  I  will  make  my  remarks  short. 
Avoiding  reflection  on  the  political  result  of  such  arrangement, 
I  feel  sure  you  will  all  share  my  gratification,  in  view  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  House  of  Lords,  like  the  poor,  being 
still  with  us,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Lord  Newton 
reply  to  the  toast  jointly  with  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  Lord 
Newton  commenced  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  sitting  there  through  thirteen  eventful  years. 
He  might,  if  constitutional  modesty  did  not  preclude  pushful¬ 
ness,  claim  a  right  to  second  the  motion  for  the  introduction 
of  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  since  he 
was  present,  and  diligently  voted,  when,  twenty-six  years  ago, 
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the  first  of  the  series  was  fought  over  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thirteen  years  ago  Lord  Newton  conveyed  to  the  chilled 
chamber  of  the  Lords  something  of  the  invigorating  breeze 
with  which  he  was  long  familiar  in  the  Commons.  He  does 
not  frequently  take  part  in  debate.  But  from  all  quarters  of 
the  House,  even  that  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Bishops, 
his  interposition  is  welcomed  with  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure 
never  disappointed. 

I  assure  you,  and  in  making  the  bold  assertion  I  confide 
in  the  corroboration  of  our  Chairman  to-night,  I  have  heard 
a  ripple  of  laughter  float  across  the  Chamber  when  Lord  New¬ 
ton’s  quaint,  shrewd  humour  played  upon  the  ordinary  drear 
debate  more  familiar  under  its  gilded  roof.  I  confess  I  observed 
the  phenomenon  with  chastened  feeling.  [Laughter.]  Behind 
the  light  artillery  of  native  humour,  flashing  fire  in  Lord 
Newton’s  speeches,  there  were  always  parked  the  heavy  guns 
of  sound  argument.  In  reflecting  on  the  future  of  the  House 
of  Lords  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that,  if  we  are 
made  to  suffer  the  national  calamity  of  reduction  of  its 
numbers,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the  continued  presence  of 
Lord  Newton,  a  leaven  too  precious  to  sacrifice.  [Hear, 
hear.]  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  unselfish 
lover  of  his  race  who  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  history  as  the 
man  who,  in  the  course  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  delivered 
only  one  speech.  That  oration  we  are  all,  I  fancy,  inclined  to 
consent  to  be  “  taken  as  read.”  None  the  less,  we  all  revere 
the  name  of  “  Single-speech  Hamilton.”  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
has  many  claims  to  Parliamentary  renown.  If  others  were 
lacking,  he  might  rest  on  his  laurels  as  “  Single-phrase  Lyttel¬ 
ton.”  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  House  on  a  night  in  May,  seven 
years  ago  slipt  into  Eternity,  when  he  made  what  was,  if  not 
his  greatest,  certainly  his  briefest  speech.  Political  circles 
were  at  the  time  exceedingly  active  in  the  discussion  of  Tariff 
Reform.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  moved  the  adjournment,  with  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  extracting  from  Mr.  Balfour  a  definite  declaration 
of  his  views  on  the  subject.  Evil-minded  men  on  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Benches,  who  averred  that  there  was  a  certain  lack  of 
definiteness  in  the  Premier’s  reference  thereto,  were  elate  with 
certainty  that  they  had  got  the  Premier  now.  In  a  brief 
speech  “  C.-B.”  had  put  plain  questions  that  seemed  to  compel 
plain  answers.  When  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  resumed 
his  seat  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Premier.  He  made  no 
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sign  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  went  to  the  wicket.  [Laughter.] 
There  was  a  moment  of  appalling  silence,  broken  by  Mr. 
Lyttelton’s  remark,  “  The  Prime  Minister.”  Then  burst 
forth  from  the  crowded  Opposition  Benches  a  yell  of  execra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lyttelton  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
arrange  the  manuscript  notes  of  what,  I  am  sure,  was  an 
excellent  speech.  In  a  comparative  lull  in  the  storm  he  re¬ 
peated,  “  The  Prime  Minister.”  Again  the  yell,  angrier  than 
ever,  broke  forth,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  meditatively 
scanned  his  manuscript.  Whenever,  through  sheer  physical 
exhaustion,  there  was  a  pause,  he  repeated  his  incantation. 
He  never  got  beyond  the  three  words  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed.  [Laughter.]  For  a  full  hour  he  stood  at  the  table 
exciting  admiration  by  a  courage  excelled  only  by  the  infinite 
variety  in  inflection  of  tone  with  which  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
commend  his  remark  to  an  actively  hostile  audience.  He 
might  have  been  there  till  this  moment  only  for  the  interposition 
of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means — the  present  Speaker — 
who,  invoking  an  order  recently  passed,  declared  the  sitting 
suspended.  [Laughter.]  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  give 
you  the  toast  of  “  The  Houses  of  Parliament,”  represented  by 
two  of  their  most  eminent  and  popular  members,  Lord  Newton 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  [Cheers.] 


VISCOUNT  GOSCHEN 


THE  NAVY 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  May  5,  1900.] 

Mr.  President  : — It  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  called  upon 
to-night  to  return  thanks  for  the  Navy.  On  some  occasions 
those  who  are  asked  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  services 
wander  through  these  attractive  rooms  and  seek  for  sugges¬ 
tions  and  inspiration  in  the  pictures  which  adorn  these  walls. 
But  to-night  other  pictures  and  other  scenes  throng  into  our 
minds — scenes  of  battle,  the  hurly-burly  of  bloody  fields, 
splendid  rushes,  deeds  of  heroism,  the  meeting  of  relievers 
and  relieved  [cheers],  and  the  hospitals  full  of  chivalrous 
sufferers  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  comforts  for  the  benefit 
of  more  heavily  stricken  sufferers  by  their  side.  [Cheers.] 

I  do  not  propose  to  dilate  on  the  courage  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  or  other  great  qualities  of  the  naval  brigades.  The 
nation  has  acclaimed  them.  The  Sovereign  with  her  own 
lips  has  testified  to  their  deeds.  [Cheers.]  I  turn  for  one 
moment  to  another  sign  of  the  character  of  the  men  of  the 
naval  brigades.  They  are  the  representatives  of  the  service 
at  large,  and  they  know  themselves  to  be  such,  and  in  their 
minds  is  present  the  honour  of  the  service  at  large.  [Hear, 
hear.]  This  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  modest  and  sailor¬ 
like  speeches  of  Captain  Lambton  [cheers] :  “  Any  of  our 
fellows  would  have  done  as  well."  That  is  the  spirit  which 
animates  them — the  honour  of  the  service  ;  and  I  know  of 
no  profession  whose  members  are  so  steeped  in  the  sentiment 
of  its  common  credit.  [Cheers.]  The  ships’  companies  of 
the  Powerful  and  the  Terrible  would  be  sorry  if  they  were  to 
monopolize  the  public  eye,  clouding  the  performances  of  the 
men  from  other  ships.  Many  other  ships  have  sent  contin- 
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gents  to  the  front — the  Monarch,  the  Doris,  the  Philomel, 
the  Tartar,  the  Forte— all  these  ships  have  sent  men  who  have 
taken  their  part  in  those  gallant  combats  of  which  we  have 
read.  [Cheers.]  The  Doris  sent  one  of  the  most  gallant  boys 
that  ever  lived,  Midshipman  Huddart,  who,  charging  up  the 
hill  at  Graspan,  continued  to  advance  after  he  had  been  twice 
wounded,  and  at  last  fell,  mortally  hurt,  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  mention  this  one  name  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  youth  and  the  sad  death  of  that  young 
hero,  but  the  records  of  the  campaign  are  full  of  similar  acts 
of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  bluejackets  and  Marines  alike. 

But  it  is  not  only  those  who  went  to  the  front  to  fight 
and  die  on  the  open  veldt,  or  on  the  fatal  kopjes,  who  worked 
for  Queen  and  country  and  the  honour  of  the  service.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the  ships, 
doing  their  duty  there  as  others  did  on  the  battlefield  [Hear, 
hear],  those  who  were  eating  their  hearts  out  in  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  enforced  inactivity,  and  doing  double  work  in  the 
absence  of  half  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  doing  it  cheerfully 
for  the  good  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong.  [Cheers.] 

Then  there  is  that  part  of  the  ship’s  company  of  the  T errible 
which  was  left  behind,  tossing  for  two  or  three  months  on 
the  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  because  the  ship  was  too  large  to 
enter  the  port  of  Durban.  Those  were  conditions  to  try  the 
patience  of  men  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
front,  like  others  who  had  the  chance  and  took  it.  Then 
there  is  the  squadron  of  cruisers  off  Delagoa  Bay.  They 
had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  perils  and  risks  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  but  they  had  the  more  difficult  task  of  steering  through 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  shifting  law  of  contraband. 
[Cheers  and  laughter.]  It  was  a  terrible  monotony,  without 
any  prospect  of  the  reward  of  fame  ;  but  it  was  done  for  the 
honour  of  the  service. 

One  closing  word  to  our  hosts  of  the  Academy.  I  am 
afraid  they  have  lost  for  ever  the  possibilities  of  glowing  colours 
for  the  battle  pictures  which  they  may  in  future  wish  to  paint. 
I  am  not  artist  enough  to  say  whether  khaki  lends  itself  to 
the  treatment  of  the  brush,  but  our  battlefields  will  in  future 
present  a  monotone  of  that  colour.  The  blue  of  the  bluejacket, 
the  scarlet  of  the  Marines,  the  varied  hue  of  all  the  uniforms 
will  be  changed  for  one  common  garb,  but  to  my  mind  that 
common  garb,  worn  alike  by  all  the  forces  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  worn  by  the  Navy  and  the  Volunteers,  worn 
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by  the  Army  and  colonial  contingents — that  common  garb 
of  monotonous  colour  will  be  a  symbol  of  common  effort 
of  men  fighting  side  by  side  without  jealousy  in  the  common 
cause  of  the  Empire.  [Cheers.]  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
the  naval  services.  As  they  have  fought  and  marched,  and 
shot  and  organized  on  shore,  so,  if  the  call  should  come, 
they  would  fight  and  work  on  their  own  element,  the  sea,  for 
their  Queen  and  their  country,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
service.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  December  20,  1910,  in  Edinburgh,  on  tha 
presentation  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City.] 

My  Lord  Provost,  my  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I 
esteem  it  a  high  honour  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  my  name 
to  the  burgess  roll  of  the  capital  city  of  Scotland.  [Cheers.] 
Though  not  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  I  am,  as  appears  from  what 
the  Lord  Provost  has  already  said,  very  near  being  senior 
among  the  Scottish  representatives  at  Westminster.  When  I 
first  invaded  Scotland  [laughter]  it  was,  as  the  Lord  Provost 
said,  five-and-twenty  years  ago  ;  a  ferry-boat  conveyed  me  and 
my  carpet  bag  across  the  turbulent  and  treacherous  waters  of 
the  Forth  to  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Fife,  which  has  been  my 
political  home  ever  since.  [Cheers.] 

Since  those  days  a  great  bridge  has  made  communication 
between  Fife  and  the  Lothians  more  easy  and  more  frequent. 
It  remains  true,  as  it  was  then  and  as  it  will  continue  to  be,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  Scotland,  however  remote  in  distance  and 
however  independent  in  spirit,  that  does  not  recognize  that 
the  centre  and  mainspring  of  our  national  life  is  to  be  found 
in  this  great  historic  capital.  [Cheers.]  It  would  be  late  in 
the  day,  even  if  it  were  becoming  for  your  youngest  burgess, 
to  attempt  to  sound  the  praises  of  this  ancient  and  famous  city  ; 
to  speak  of  its  unsurpassed  beauty,  of  its  situation  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  of  the  stirring  and  moving  scenes  of  which  century 
after  century  it  has  been  the  theatre,  of  the  great  men  that  it 
has  bred  and  nourished  and  taught  and  sheltered,  the  hands 
that  penned  and  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  the  poets, 
the  orators,  the  philosophers,  the  statesmen,  the  lawyers,  the 
divines,  and — most  illustrious  of  them  all — that  supreme  creative 
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imagination  which  stands  second  only  to  Shakespeare  in  our 
literature.  [Cheers.]  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
that  one  of  the  least  desirable  results  of  the  gigantic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  means  of  communication 
has  been  its  tendency  to  drain  away  from  the  centres  of  our 
local  life  their  separateness  and  their  individuality.  Many  of 
our  ancient  English  towns  have  felt,  and  to  some  extent  suffered 
from,  the  change.  Even  here,  although  in  a  much  lesser  degree, 
you  have  not  altogether  escaped  the  levelling  influence  of 
East  and  West  Coast  services  by  night  and  by  day.  We  shall, 
I  suppose,  never  see  here  again  the  same  concentration  and 
isolation — if  I  may  use  the  phrase — of  social  and  literary 
interests  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  of  Robertson, 
of  Mackenzie,  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  of  Walter  Scott.  But 
for  all  that,  Edinburgh,  it  may  be  said  without  flattery  or 
exaggeration,  maintains  in  a  large  measure  a  life  and  a  savour 
of  its  own.  No  one  who  knows  her  at  all  can  ever  imagine 
while  he  is  here  that  he  is  anywhere  else.  [Laughter.]  The 
modern  world  with  its  steam-roller  methods,  its  levelling  of 
inequalities,  its  lopping  of  excrescences,  its  rounding  of  angles 
and  blunting  of  edges,  all  of  them  in  due  place  and  season 
healthful  and  even  necessary  processes,  tends  inevitably  and 
increasingly  towards  uniformity,  sameness,  monotony.  Let 
us  do  all  we  can,  both  in  our  children  and  in  our  cities,  to  keep 
fresh  and  potent  the  saving  salt  of  individuality.  [Cheers.] 
But  the  Edinburgh  of  to-day  is  not  content  to  live  on  the 
memories  of  its  past.  It  is  not  content  even — strong  though 
the  temptation  must  sometimes  be — to  gaze  complacently  in 
a  looking-glass  on  the  reflection  of  those  gifts  and  graces  with 
which  she  is  so  richly  endowed,  and  which  have  been  denied  to 
more  commonplace  towns.  No  ;  she  carries  on  an  active,  a 
progressive  municipal  life,  and  in  no  department,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  more  conspicuously  or  more  fruitfully  than  in  that  of 
education  in  all  its  branches.  [Cheers.]  I  need  say  nothing 
of  the  sustained  vigour  and  undimmed  fame  of  your  great 
University  and  its  medical  school,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  efficiency  of  your  elementary  schools,  from  each  of 
which  I  am  delighted  to  hear  there  are  children  present  in 
this  hall  to-day.  I  will  only  note,  in  passing,  and  with  sincere 
gratification,  the  growing  attention  which  is  being  paid  to 
those  physical  conditions — proper  feeding,  vigilant  medical 
supervision — without  due  regard  to  which  the  best  intellectual 
training  is  a  futile  mockery.  [Cheers.]  But  here  in  Edinburgh 
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the  most  striking  developments  have  been  in  other  parts  of 
the  educational  field.  1  refer  particularly  to  your  training 
college  for  teachers,  the  college  of  art,  the  agricultural  college, 
the  school  for  domestic  economy  [cheers],  and,  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  more  than  encouragingmeasure  of  success  which 
is  attending  your  continuation  classes  for  pupils  who  have  left 
school  and  for  adults.  [Cheers.]  Here,  both  in  legislation  and 
in  administration,  we  in  Scotland  may  claim  to  be  wrell  ahead  of 
our  own  fellow- subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border.  I 
said  some  weeks  ago  in  Glasgow,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  freedom  of  that  great  city,  that  one  of  the  most 
tragic  sights  in  our  town  life  is  that  of  the  boy  sitting  at  the 
tail-end  of  a  van,  reading  some  trashy  story,  forgetting  every 
day  more  and  more  of  what  he  was  taught  at  school,  receiving 
no  training  of  any  kind  for  any  permanent  calling,  rapidly 
graduating,  as  soon  as  his  present  precarious  short-lived  occupa¬ 
tion  comes  to  an  end,  for  a  place  in  the  school  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ables.  [Hear,  hear.]  For  years  past  this  has  been  the  darkest 
blot  and  the  most  fatal  gap  in  our  educational  system.  [Cheers.] 
Edinburgh,  in  my  judgment  at  any  rate,  can  perform  no  greater 
services  to  the  nation  than  by  grappling  with  this  evil  and 
thereby  showing  to  the  other  great  communities  of  the  country 
the  way  towards  the  drastic  and  curative  treatment  of  one  of 
the  most  fertile  causes  of  unemployment.  [Cheers.] 

A  large  part  of  my  life,  practically  the  whole  of  it  that  is 
known  to  my  fellow-citizens,  has  been  spent  in  contention  and 
in  public  controversy,  nor  am  I  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that 
I  am  at  this  moment  at  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  which  is 
to  tell  of  nothing  but  peace,  unanimity,  and  repose.  [Laughter.] 
There  are  many  members  of  your  corporation  and  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  fill  this  hall,  not  a  few  among  whom  have  not  always 
agreed  with  me  in  the  past,  and  possibly  even  they  may  not  find 
it  easy  always  to  agree  with  me  in  the  future  [laughter],  but, 
following  the  generous  traditions  of  our  public  life,  all  alike 
have  joined  in  this  signal  and  most  welcome  and  touching 
tribute  to  one  who,  sometimes  in  arduous  circumstances,  has 
tried  to  do  his  duty  and  serve  the  State.  [Cheers.]  I  thank 
you  with  a  full  heart,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
honour  which,  after  sitting,  as  I  have,  twenty-five  years  as  a 
Scottish  representative  at  Westminster,  could  possibly  be  more 
grateful  to  me  than  that  I  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  at  the  farewell  meeting  held  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Tabernacle,  London,  June  i,  1879,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  J.  B.  Gough,  the  great  Temperance  orator,  was  closing  his 
public  labours  in  London.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  was  at  a  large  meeting  last 
night.  I  took  up  the  Echo  newspaper  just  before  I  came  here 
this  evening,  and  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  which  it  stated  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  made  a  “  tolerably  long  speech.”  I  am 
afraid  there  was  a  little  misprint,  and  that  the  writer  meant 
“  an  intolerably  long  speech.”  [Laughter.]  I  shall  take 
warning,  and  not  make  you  an  intolerably  long  speech  to¬ 
night,  but  Mr.  Gough  kindly  wishes  me  to  say  a  few  words 
before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  meeting  [loud  cheers] — for  it  is  the  largest  meeting 
which  I  almost  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing.  [Re¬ 
newed  cheers.]  I  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  promoted 
this  meeting  for  having  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to 
preside  over  it.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honour  ;  and,  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  luxury,  for  I  am  more  in  the  habit  at  these  meetings 
of  speaking  than  of  listening.  To-day  I  shall  have  the  treat, 
which  will  be  all  the  greater  because  it  will  be  shared  by  the 
many  thousands  whom  I  see  around  me,  of  hearing  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  who  lives  either  in  England  or  in  America. 

Another  reason  why  I  feelit  a  pleasure  tocome  to  this  meeting 
is  because  I  am  in  the  habit,  about  five  times  a  week,  of  attend¬ 
ing  another  public  meeting  [laughter] — which  is  held  at  St. 
Stephen’s,  and  I  assureyou  I  do  not  attend  it  with  much  pleasure. 
I  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  to  come  to  a  meeting  like 
this  is  indeed  to  me  a  pleasant  contrast  when  I  see  so  many 
thousands  assembled  to  promote  a  cause  designed  not  to  injure 
but  to  benefit  and  bless  mankind.  [Cheers.] 
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You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  I  have  not  spoken 
at  many  meetings  which  may  be  called  teetotal  meetings.  I 
have  done  what  I  can  to  help  teetotallers  [cheers] — because  I 
am  a  politician,  and  I  think  there  are  certain  laws  which  bear 
hardly  upon  them  and  upon  the  whole  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Bright  said  if  we  could  get  the  people  of  this  country  to 
consume  one-half  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  they  do  consume, 
in  a  few  years  we  should  not  know  England  again.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bright ;  but  I  say  if  we  could  get  them  to  stop  con¬ 
suming  the  other  half  [loud  cheers] — why,  then,  I  think  we 
need  not  say  that  we  should  not  know  the  country  again,  but 
it  would  be  absolutely  a  new  world  in  which  we  should  be  living. 
It  is  very  often  the  custom  with  unthinking  people  to  sneer  at 
teetotallers ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  this  country  was  a 
nation  of  teetotallers,  we  should  solve,  and  solve  satisfactorily, 
many  of  those  social  and  political  problems  which  are  now 
puzzling  the  brains  of  our  wisest  statesmen.  Take  the  question 
of  education,  which  we  fight  about — sectarian  education  or 
religious  education.  Mark  this  !  I  believe  if  all  the  people 
were  teetotallers,  you  would  have  no  need  at  all  of  rates  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  Every  man  would  educate  his  own 
children  [cheers] — at  the  school  which  he  liked.  There  would 
be  one  problem  settled — Pauperism — that  great  sore  on  the 
body  politic.  Why,  you  all  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  drink 
is  almost  the  only  cause.  I  don’t  want  to  overstate  my  case  of 
pauperism  in  this  country.  The  other  day  there  was  a  relief 
fund  in  Glasgow.  The  Lord  Provost  took  charge  of  it.  Thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  people  went  through  his  hands,  he 
giving  them  relief.  He  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  their 
cases  individually,  and  he  found  there  was  not  one  single  teeto¬ 
taller  who  came  to  ask  for  relief.  [Cheers.] 

Take  lunacy.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  himself  a  Lunacy  Com¬ 
missioner,  has  told  us  that  drink  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  madness  in  this  country.  By  the  by,  while  I  am  talking 
about  lunacy,  there  comes  into  my  mind  a  remark,  which  was 
made  in  this  very  borough,  I  think,  or  very  near  it,  by  a 
friend,  and  also  a  political  rival,  of  your  member’s,  who  sits 
by  my  side.  That  friend  was  Mr.  Morgan  Howard,  who,  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  at  a  political  meeting  not  long  since,  assured  his 
audience  that  during  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
office,  there  were  more  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  this  country 
than  at  any  other  period.  [Laughter.]  I  state  that  to  show 
you  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  because  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
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all  agree  with  me,  that  since  the  present  Government  came  in 
a  great  number  of  hose  lunatics  have  got  loose.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.] 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
disease  and  the  main  portion  of  the  crime  of  this  country  also 
arises  from  the  drink.  I  told  you  that  you  never,  well  hardly 
ever  [laughter] — find  a  teetotaller  asking  alms.  It  is  equally 
rare  to  find  one  in  prison.  They  don’t  get  these  Government 
appointments.  [Laughter.]  But  I  was  making  that  statement 
to  a  friend  one  day,  and  I  said  to  him,  “  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
teetotaller  brought  up  to  a  police  court  ?  ”  and  he  said,  “  Yes, 
I  did  the  other  day.”  And  I  said,  “  What  was  he  up  for  ?  ” 
“  For  being  drunk  and  disorderly.”  [Laughter.]  Now  I 
have  told  you  my  humble  opinion  of,  and  my  admiration  for, 
teetotallers,  and  I  suppose  that  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
invited  here  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
assist  them.  We  hear  talk  very  often  about  moral  suasion. 
Moral  suasion  lies  at  the  root  of  all  reforms.  Don’t  suppose 
that  I,  in  anything  that  I  have  said  or  done,  have  gone  against 
moral  suasion.  There  is  moral  suasion  to  try  and  get  people 
to  drink — or  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  it  immoral  suasion — and 
I  say  that  when  the  Government  sends  out  180,000  persons  to 
make  their  living  by  getting  other  people  to  drink,  they  send 
out  180,000  people  to  use  moral  suasion  to  promote  drunken¬ 
ness.  Why,  nobody  is  forced  to  drink ;  you  don’t  get  hold 
of  them  and  pour  it  down  their  throats,  as  you  do  when  you 
give  physic  to  children.  These  180,000  persons  are  all  sub¬ 
sidized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  drinking.  They  are  sub¬ 
sidized,  because  they  have  a  monopoly,  and  you  know  that  the 
monopoly  simply  means  a  subsidy  paid  out  of  your  pockets — 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Now,  you  see  that  we  are  all 
for  moral  suasion.  Let  not  any  prohibitionist  run  down  what 
I  may  call  “  the  first  primitive  teetotallers,”  because  they  go 
for  moral  suasion  ;  if  he  does,  he  is  running  down  his  own  creed  ; 
and  don’t  let  the  primitive  teetotallers  run  down  the  pro¬ 
hibitionists,  because  they  are  only  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  the  first  teetotallers.  [Cheers.] 

I  want  to  bring  moral  suasion  to  bear  upon  the  highest 
authority  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  Government  of  the 
country  [cheers] — to  make  them  learn  to  do  right  and  cease 
to  do  wrong  in  this  matter.  And  as  I  have  taken  a  somewhat 
prominent  part  in  prohibition,  I  must  say  it  was  a  great 
delight  to  me  to  meet  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  last  night 
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the  most  popular  advocate  of  temperance  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  in  the  person  of  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough.  I  thought 
we  had  something  like  two  generals  there,  who  had  been 
marching  through  the  wilderness,  leading  different  divisions 
of  the  same  army  suddenly  converging  on  the  same  point, 
and  determined  to  march  forward  together  against  the  common 
foe.  [Cheers.]  Well,  you  know  the  enormity  of  the  evil  against 
which  Mr.  Gough  has  been  fighting  all  his  life,  and  you  know 
what  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  that  evil,  and  I  am 
sometimes  astonished  when  I  think  of  all  the  good  societies, 
composed  of  the  best  and  noblest-minded  men  in  the  country, 
who  have  been  fighting  so  long  against  this  great  evil ;  and  when 
I  think  that  opposed  to  them  there  is  nobody  of  great  vigour, 
except  the  one  great  interest  which  lives  by  the  demoralization 
of  the  people,  I  say,  when  I  think  of  all  this  I  am  sometimes 
surprised  that  we  have  not  made  more  progress.  I  think  it 
is  because  we  have  not  stuck  closely  enough  together.  We  have 
not  been  banded  together  as  one  man.  There  never  ought  to 
have  been  any  divisions  among  us.  [Cheers.]  Remember, 
men  were  not  made  for  institutions,  but  institutions  were  made 
for  men.  Men  were  not  made  for  associations,  but  associations 
were  made  to  carry  out  a  good  cause.  Therefore  let  there  be 
no  strife  between  the  great  National  Temperance  League  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  [Loud  cheers.]  Let  the  large 
and  influential  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  dwell 
together  in  unity  with  the  Good  Templars.  [Cheers.]  Let 
every  one  of  us  sink  self  for  the  good  of  our  common  country. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  not  made  so  much  progress  as  we 
should  like,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  are  making  more  progress 
than  many  people  think.  We  are  sowing  the  seed,  and  you 
may  depend  on  it  that  some  of  the  seed  always  falls  upon 
good  ground,  and  will  bear  fruit  hereafter.  Before  I  sit  down 
I  must  allude  to  one  who  has  gone  from  among  us  within 
these  last  few  days.  He  lived  in  the  same  country  as  our 
friend  Mr.  Gough.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison  [cheers], 
who  declared  a  great  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  genera¬ 
tion.  All  the  great  vested  interests  were  banded  against  him, 
but  there  he  raised  the  standard  of  liberty.  Bearing  the  banner, 
he  never  for  a  moment  faltered.  Fiercer  blew  the  storm  and 
darker  grew  the  night,  but  he  knew  that  at  length  God’s  time 
would  come,  and  that  the  great  public  opinion  which  he  was 
forming  would  be  an  irresistible  weapon  to  strike  the  final  blow 
at  slavery,  with  all  its  crimes  and  cruelties.  [Cheers.]  I 
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mention  him  because  there  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  him.  I  will  just  read  the  last  letter  I  had  from 
him.  He  was  alluding  to  his  life’s  work,  and  he  says  :  “I 
can  indeed  truly  say  that  my  hopes  of  a  final  triumph  were  in 
proportion  to  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  violent  agitation 
of  all  the  pro-slavery  element  throughout  the  country,  because 
they  were  sure  indications  that  the  anti-slavery  movement 
was  steadily  advancing  towards  that  goal  of  emancipation.” 
So  it  is  with  us.  The  more  the  foe  revile  and  abuse  us,  the 
more  certain  we  may  be  that  we  are  making  progress,  and  he 
concludes  with  alluding  to  our  agitation  for  getting  rid  of  our 
immoral  and  cruel  liquor  legislation  in  this  country,  and  he 
says  to  me  :  “  The  British  Parliament  is  a  powerful  body, 
but  there  is  one  thing  it  can’t  do.  It  can  neither  possess  nor 
acquire  the  right  to  ‘  frame  mischiefs  by  a  law  ’  or  to  decree 
unrighteous  decrees  ;  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment, 
and  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor,  that  widows  may  be 
their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless.”  I  have 
quoted  all  that  to  encourage  us.  I  hope  I  may  have  done 
something  in  that  direction,  and  now  I  shall  make  way  for 
my  friend,  Mr.  Gough.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  to  hear  him  ; 
what  I  do  tell  you  is  to  heed  him,  and  to  take  to  heart  the 
counsels  which  he  will  give  you  and  to  send  him  back  when 
in  a  short  time  he  goes  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West,  with  a  message  that  we  intend  to  live  henceforth 
in  unity  and  peace  with  them  [loud  cheers] — and  that  the 
only  strife  between  us  shall  be  the  generous  rivalry  as  to  which 
country  first  shall  overthrow  the  foul  and  degrading  system, 
based  on  prejudice,  on  tyrannous  custom,  and  on  unjust  laws, 
which  at  present  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  advance  in 
all  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  holiness  and  of  true  glory,  of  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  [Prolonged  applause.] 
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PAST  PAULINES 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  St.  Paul’s  School  on  July  7,  1909.] 

I  am  gratified  to  find  that  there  are  three  reasons  why  I 
am  asked  to  perform  this  day’s  ceremony.  The  first,  appa¬ 
rently,  is  that  I  happen  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  has  the  honour,  I  believe,  of  appointing  a  certain 
number  of  the  governors  of  the  school.  The  second  reason 
is  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  serving  for  many  years  in 
India,  and  that  this  is  one  of  those  schools  that  assisted  to 
train  and  turn  out  that  magnificent  body  of  public  servants 
of  which  I  was  privileged  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  the  head 
[cheers]  and  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  in¬ 
struments  in  building  up  the  world-wide  fabric  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  third  reason,  I  gather,  is  that  I  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  me  [laughter],  although,  in  the  minds  of  some  people, 
to  be  a  Balliol  man  is  to  be  tinged  with  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion.  [Laughter.]  I  was  educated  at  Balliol,  and  the  head 
of  Balliol  in  my  day  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  Pauline 
that  they  had  turned  out  in  the  last  half-century  or  more. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Balliol  under 
Jowett  the  sort  of  idea  that  we  had  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  enormous  number  of  scholars  and  exhibitioners  it 
turned  out,  St.  Paul’s  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  kind  of  mysterious 
alchemist’s  shop  where  scholars  and  exhibitioners  were  manu¬ 
factured  by  some  extraordinary  process,  while  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Walker  was  in  the  background  [Hear,  hear]-the  magician’s 
hand  that  stirred  the  brew.  [Laughter.]  I  wish  that  Mr. 
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Walker  were  present  with  us  to-day.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Walker  is  in  failing  health,  but  his  name  will  always 
live  in  the  history  of  English  education  as  one  of  the  great 
public  schoolmasters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  [Cheers.] 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  school  I  am  struck  by  two 
things.  The  first  is  the  large,  I  might  almost  say  the  un¬ 
paralleled,  number  of  distinguished  pupils  they  have  turned 
out.  A  wrriter  in  The  Times  of  to-day  says  that  Thomas  a 
Becket  was  educated  at  the  old  St.  Paul’s  School.  He  was 
not  in  the  list  that  they  gave  to  me  [laughter],  but  if  he  were 
there  I  would  take  credit  for  Thomas  a  Becket  if  possible. 
[Laughter.]  Anyhow,  in  the  list  given  to  me  there  are  Milton 
and  Marlborough  (surely  a  fine  spectacle  of  contrast),  the 
immortal  Pepys  and  the  learned  Halley,  two  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  (one  a  gentleman  of  very  unsavoury  reputation),  two 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  three  great  antiquaries 
(Leland,  Camden,  and  Strype),  and  twenty  Bishops.  Could 
you  have  a  greater  proof  of  the  distinguished  fertility  of  that 
college,  even  in  modern  times  ? 

Then  I  discovered  that  the  features  of  the  education 
given  in  that  school  in  the  old  days  were  very  much  like  those 
of  other  grammar  schools  throughout  the  country.  They 
were  more  uncompromising  and  severe  than  anything  that 
would  be  tolerated  nowadays.  The  boys  had  to  work  hard. 
They  had  a  sort  of  compulsory  eight  hours  without  inter¬ 
ference  of  Parliament — from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning 
and  from  one  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  Milton,  in  a  famous 
passage,  said,  “  I  seized  upon  learning  with  such  eagerness, 
that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  life  I  scarce  ever  went 
to  bed  before  midnight.”  I  believe  that  also  is  a  feature 
to  be  found  among  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  though 
not,  I  fancy,  entirely  for  the  same  excellent  reason.  [Laughter.] 
The  discipline  of  the  school  in  those  days  was  of  a  character 
which,  I  am  sure,  the  present  High  Master  would  not  dare 
to  reproduce.  Milton  said  of  the  High  Master  of  his  day 
that  he  was  “  an  ingenious  person  notwithstanding  his  humours, 
particularly  his  whipping  fits.”  [Laughter.]  The  second 
thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  manner  in  which  this  school 
succeeded  through  all  these  variations  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  spirit  and  the  reforms  of  the  day.  For  300  years  it  stood 
fairly  still,  but  that  was  because  the  education  of  the  country 
stood  still  also.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  had  the  same  number  of  masters,  only  three,  as  at  the 
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beginning,  the  same  number  of  scholars,  only  150,  and  the  same 
subjects  only  in  their  curriculum — Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
But  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  modern  side 
was  introduced,  and  now,  I  understand,  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  sides  are  about  equal  in  numbers  and  importance.  Our 
masters  have  grown  from  three  to  nearly  40,  the  boys  have 
increased  from  153  to  nearly  600.  If  we'were  seeking  further 
illustrations  of  the  degree  to  which  we  are  up  to  date,  I  might 
mention  that  we  have  a  girls’  school  now,  where  we  are  train¬ 
ing  the  citizens — I  firmly  hope  not  the  voters  [laughter] — 
of  the  future ;  and  I  am  told,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  civic 
patriotism  is  so  strong  in  the  school  that  we  have  an  admirable 
cadet  corps.  [Cheers.]  And,  further,  that  we  have  a  system 
of  compulsory  training  with  the  rifle,  which  I  should  like  to 
see  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  [Cheers.] 
Therefore,  although  it  may  be  true  that  we  are  not  a  public 
school  under  the  terms  of  the  Public  School  Act  of  1868,  it 
is  evident  that  in  all  the  essentials  and  resources  which  fall 
under  the  name  we  are  one  of  the  great  schools  of  modern 
England  engaged  in  the  task,  not  merely  of  raising  the  level 
of  education  throughout  the  country,  but  of  providing  the 
men  who  will  do  the  work  and  sustain  the  fabric  of  the  British 
Empire  in  foreign  lands.  [Cheers.] 

We  live  in  an  age  of  self-depreciation  ;  the  pessimists 
are  abroad  in  the  land.  We  never  take  up  our  morning 
newspaper  without  reading  of  the  physical  and  moral  de¬ 
clension  of  the  race.  One  day  we  are  beaten  at  international 
cricket  [laughter]  ;  another  day  we  are  worsted  at  inter¬ 
national  polo ;  on  another  occasion  some  foreign  aquatic 
team  takes  from  us  the  laurels  of  the  Thames;  or,  again,  a 
foreign  pastrycook  is  discovered  who  can  run  23  miles  quicker 
than  any  corresponding  champion  in  this  country.  [Laughter.] 
Our  great  generals  tell  us  that  we  have  no  Army,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  be  a  little  bit  suspicious  about  the  Navy. 
[Laughter.]  Of  course,  we  have  a  bad  Government.  Every 
Government  in  the  eyes  of  its  opponents  is  the  worst  Govern¬ 
ment  of  modern  times. 

Then  our  national  poets  write  poems  in  which,  in  almost 
blood-curdling  tones,  they  describe  the  decline  and  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  race.  Every  man  over  50  years  of  age  is 
a  Cassandra  who  is  always  talking  about  the  brave  days  of  old 
and  the  shocking  times  in  which  we  live.  [Laughter.]  That 
is  not  an  unfair  description  of  the  spirit  of  the  day.  My 
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point  is  that  a  little  pessimism  may  be  a  good  thing  as  a  cor¬ 
rection  to  national  vanity  and  self-esteem.  It  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  know  our  faults  and  correct  them  than  not  to 
know  them  at  all.  But  I  ventured  to  say  that  there  is  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  decrying  ourselves  abroad  in  the  land  at 
the  moment.  [Cheers.]  There  is  an  element  of  hypocrisy 
and  cant  in  it,  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  saying  that 
the  judgment  of  foreign  lands  is  the  nearest  equivalent  one 
can  get  to  the  enlightened  verdict  of  posterity.  I  think  that 
is  a  wise  saying,  and  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
foreigners  are  continually  coming  here,  not  only  from  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire,  but  from  other  countries  abroad,  seeking 
to  learn  the  secret  of  and  to  imitate  the  institutions  which 
we  are  engaged  in  decrying  at  home.  [Hear,  hear.] 

For  instance,  if  any  foreign  Power  wants  to  set  up  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system — be  it  Japan  or  Persia,  or  Turkey,  or  our 
Dutch  fellow-citizens  in  South  Africa — it  is  to  England,  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  that 
they  look  for  their  model  and  example.  Then  there  are  the 
Universities.  You  can  imagine  no  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  principles  and  the  framework  of 
foreign  Universities,  which  are  based  on  the  professorial 
system,  and  the  old  English  Universities,  like  that  of  Oxford, 
which  are  based  in  the  main  on  the  college  and  tutorial  system  ; 
and  yet  I  have  constantly  people  writing  to  me  from  abroad 
and  saying,  “  Can  you  tell  me  the  secret  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge — how  it  is  you  manage  there  to  link  the  pupil,  not 
merely  to  the  professor,  whose  lectures  he  has  attended,  but 
to  the  college  or  University  of  which  he  has  been  a  member, 
surrounding  him  with  a  network  of  moral,  social,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  ties  which  remain  with  him  for  a  long  time  ?  ” 

As  regards  public  schools,  of  which  St.  Paul’s  is  one, 
foreign  critics,  with  all  the  advantage  of  their  superior  scientific 
equipment  and  their  excellent  organization,  are  always  coming 
to  our  public  schools,  and  saying  that  they  wish  that  they 
could  combine  with  the  great  educational  superiority  which 
they  enjoy  that  training  in  character,  that  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  that  spirit  of  civic  patriotism,  that  ordered 
sense  of  personal  liberty,  which  are  among  the  chief  and 
most  honourable  characteristics  of  our  public-school  system. 
[Cheers.]  Therefore,  while  we  ought  to  be  humble,  let  us 
not  be  over-humble  in  our  appreciation  or  depreciation  of 
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ourselves ;  and  while  we  are  quite  content  to  learn  from 
others  let  us  not,  in  any  reform  that  may  be  introduced  into 
our  public-school  system — and  I  am  one  of  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  system  of  secondary  education  in  this  country 
overhauled  by  the  Government  from  top  to  bottom — forfeit 
those  parts  of  the  system  which  have  been  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  success  of  it,  which  are  desired  and  imitated  by 
nations  abroad,  and  which  have  done  so  much  in  the  civic 
government  of  the  country  and  of  the  Empire.  [Cheers.] 


HON.  WHITELAW  REID 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  WORTHY  OF  OUR 
ANNIVERSARIES 

[Speech  before  the  Society  of  Americans  in  London  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  London,  December  i,  1911,  to  celebrate  their  great 
national  festival.  Thanksgiving  Day.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  goodwill  of  Americans  at 
home  and  abroad  is  apt  to  be  the  only  reward  one  receives, 
or  expects,  for  a  prolonged  period  of  service  in  exile.  But 
then  it  is  also  the  highest  reward.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  man 
who  is  able  to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  his  country 
should  be  happy.  Next  to  the  service  of  God,  he  is  discharging 
the  highest  duty  possible  to  man  in  serving  his  own  land  and 
his  own  people.  [Cheers.]  With  this  let  me  drop  the  subject, 
and  come  direct  to  the  real  object  of  your  gathering — the  day 
we  celebrate. 

It  is  a  day  that  carries  us  back  to  two  of  the  darkest  and 
most  glorious  periods  in  our  history.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  leads  us  to  the  earliest  privations  and  losses  of  the  little 
band  of  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  reminds  us  that  never 
once  in  the  intervening  centuries  have  those  Pilgrims  or  their 
successors  failed  on  this  day  to  make  it  a  duty  to  give  public 
thanks  for  the  mercies  they  have  received,  rather  than 
repine  at  the  misfortunes  they  do  not  wholly  escape.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  carries  us  straight  to  the  gloomiest  date  in  our 
Civil  War,  when,  after  continued  disasters,  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  last  felt  the  people  behind  him,  proclaimed  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves,  and  invoked  upon  this  act  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favour  of  Almighty 
God.  [Cheers.]  We  have  no  tenderer  national  memory  than 
this — that  never  once  in  the  following  half-century,  in  sunshine 
or  in  shadow,  did  either  Lincoln  or  any  one  of  his  successors 
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fail  on  this  day  to  call  the  people  of  the  whole  country  together 
again  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  continued  mercies. 
These  Thanksgiving  Day  memories  are  trite,  but  they  tell  the 
whole  story  of  American  national  character — its  patience, 
its  optimism,  its  indomitable  courage.  While  these  last, 
the  Republic  lasts.  [Cheers.] 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  Americans  who  will  not  cordially 
respond  to  our  toast,  and  be  the  better  for  the  grateful  and 
inspiring  temper  of  the  day.  Neither  class  is  large  or  in¬ 
fluential,  but  both  are  noisy  ;  and  both,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  kind,  contrive  to  get  a  space  in  the  public  eye  far 
beyond  their  real  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  class 
that  is  never  satisfied  with  its  own  country,  and  is  always 
eager  to  advertise  the  fact,  and  tell  how  much  better  they 
do  everything  abroad.  It  seems  really  to  think  we  are  all 
going  straight  to  perdition  at  home  ;  that  there  is  no  civilized 
people  in  the  world  which  does  not  put  us  to  the  blush  ;  that 
all  American  politics  are  a  welter  of  corruption,  and  that  most 
American  business  is  a  cross  between  gambling  and  grand 
larceny  ;  that  most  of  our  public  men  have  their  price,  and 
half  our  business  men  are  so  unpatriotic  as  not  to  care  ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  breakdown  of  our  institutions  is  inevitable,  and 
probably  not  remote. 

These  are  the  doleful  critics,  who  find  American  books 
(not  their  own)  second-rate,  because  they  are  not  all  written 
by  Shakespeare  or  Montaigne ;  and  all  American  newspapers 
beneath  contempt  because  they  print  chiefly  the  things  in 
which  their  readers  are  interested  ;  and  American  education 
a  failure  beause  it  is  too  popular  ;  who  find  the  conduct 
of  Congress  unworthy  because  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
deportment  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  who  mourn  that  we 
can  never  have  a  model  Civil  Service  like  the  British,  or 
highly  organized  and  perfectly  administered  Government 
departments  like  the  French,  or  economical  and  sociological 
experts  like  the  Germans;  or  a  diplomatic  service  that  has 
any  duties  whatever,  save  to  smooth  the  path  of  fair  dames 
who  wish  to  bestow  the  benefit  of  their  Republican  society 
on  Royal  Courts. 

Then  we  have  the  other  and  equally  unimportant  kind  of 
Americans,  who  strut  about  the  millinery  shops  and  the 
summer  hotels  of  Europe,  eyeglass  to  nose  and  nose  in  the 
air,  sniffing  at  the  inhabitants  they  can’t  talk  to,  in  the  various 
countries  they  honour  with  their  visits,  and  volubly  telling 
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each  other  and  the  omnipresent  American  reporter  how  far 
everything  here  is  behind  what  it  is  back  in  "  God’s  country.” 
[Laughter.] 

These  are  they  who  are  overcome,  not  like  the  other  un¬ 
desirables,  by  too  much  distrust  of  ourselves  and  too  much 
admiration  for  older  peoples  and  more  settled  institutions, 
but  by  the  exactly  opposite  feeling — too  good  a  conceit  of 
themselves,  too  profound  a  contempt  for  the  effete  civilizations 
that  have  merely  made  the  history  of  the  world  till  within  a 
hundred  years,  too  absolute  an  assurance  that  these  worn- 
out  countries  have  nothing  at  all  to  teach  us,  and  that  one 
can  only  go  back  from  a  survey  of  this  barren  field  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  '*  old  U.S.A.  is  good  enough  for  them, 
and  for  anybody  who  hasn’t  become  a  mere  ape  and  snob.” 
[Cheers.] 

Well,  probably  neither  of  these  small  but  noisy  classes 
is  much  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  day  we  celebrate  ; 
the  first,  because  it  has  no  gratitude  for  a  country  it  thinks 
so  inferior  ;  the  other  because  what  gratitude  it  has  takes 
only  the  form  of  an  ignorant  vanity.  Some  of  us  see  more 
than  our  share  of  both  of  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
one  becomes  more  weary  of  the  poor-spirited  “  reformer,” 
who  does  not  appreciate  his  own  country,  or  of  the  bumptious 
braggart  who  cannot  appreciate  any  other. 

But  the  more  we  see  of  the  enormous  mass  of  our  country¬ 
men  the  more  we  realize  how  Thanksgiving  Day  typifies  the 
old  national  character  that  still  endures ;  and  how  it  calls 
to  this  annual  celebration  practically  our  whole  responsible 
population.  Nowhere  over  the  continent  or  among  our  ninety 
millions  at  home  or  abroad  are  there  any  appreciable  numbers 
of  Americans  who  do  not  to-day  realize,  humbly  and  gladly 
and  publicly,  the  benefits  we  have  received  and  the  profound 
causes  for  gratitude,  individual  and  national,  which  throng 
in  every  reflective  mind,  on  this  oldest  and  most  characteristic 
and  most  worthy  of  our  national  anniversaries.  [Loud  cheers.] 

Throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  there  are  at  this 
moment  wars  and  rumours  of  war.  Even  this  great  and 
powerful  Empire,  in  whose  splendid  capital  we  are  gathered, 
has  its  moments  of  painful  anxiety.  [Hear,  hear.]  We,  too, 
are  not  without  cares.  Nevertheless,  no  country  in  the  last 
half-century  has  had  such  a  growth.  The  world  still  has  else¬ 
where  no  greater  or  more  diffused  prosperity,  labour  has 
nowhere  else  greater  freedom  or  more  liberal  reward,  and 
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capital  nowhere  else  a  surer  return.  [Cheers.]  The  one 
disturbing  element  which  is  always  with  us  is  also  a  safe¬ 
guard — that  divine  discontent  of  democracy  without  which 
we  would  be  in  danger. 

But  we  look  abroad  now,  and  see  no  enemy  [cheers] 
— we  look  at  home,  and  find  our  vast  population  living  peace¬ 
fully  under  the  unquestioned  sway  of  an  able  and  upright 
President,  whom  it  chose  and  trusts,  and  under  a  Govern¬ 
ment  it  likewise  created  ;  and  we  contemplate  with  composure 
the  near  approach  of  the  regular  period  when  the  people  can 
change  both  if  they  wish.  [Loud  cheers.] 


Rt.  Hon.  »Toii>  Burns 

Inspired  ! 


RT.  HON.  JOHN  BURNS 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

[Speech  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  August  12,  1913.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — When  speaking  of  the 
marvellous  lowering  of  the  death-rate  one  is  perhaps  too  apt 
to  remember  only  social  and  sanitary  progress.  But  humanity 
is  indebted  for  the  saving  of  life  and  suffering  to  the  vast 
improvements  in  the  science  of  cure  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  disease.  I  am  not  forgetful  that  I  am  here  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public  health.  Although  no  impending 
triumphs  of  preventive  medicine  are  likely  to  cause  your 
glorious  work  in  assuaging  suffering  to  cease,  I  look  forward 
to  the  time,  which  has  indeed  already  partially  come,  when 
the  family  doctor  will  be  engaged  in  advising  as  to  means 
for  preventing  disease,  in  dissuading  from  habits  inimical  to 
health,  in  preventing  overwork  or  laziness — both  serious  enemies 
of  mankind — in  reporting  external  conditions,  whether  of  work 
or  leisure,  needing  to  be  amended,  and  still  more  often  in 
discovering  the  early  symptoms  of  illness,  which,  if  neglected, 
might  produce  serious  disease,  and  in  securing  the  removal 
of  their  cause. 

The  national  system  of  medical  inspection  of  scholars  and 
the  “  following  up  ”  of  disease  or  disorder  discovered  at  these 
inspections  is  a  work  of  the  highest  national  importance.  It 
is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  also  in  discovering  a 
large  amount  of  neglected  illness,  which  should  have  received 
attention  before  school  life,  and  to  which  child-welfare  work 
is  now  being  increasingly  directed.  In  all  these  relationships 
we  are  realizing  to  an  increasing  extent  the  essential  continuity 
and  interchangeability  between  treatment  and  prevention. 
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I  invite  your  consideration  of  the  average  experience  of 
England  and  Wales  in  the  three  years,  1909-11,  with  the 
average  experience  of  1871-80.  In  the  three  years  1909-11, 
1,529,060  deaths  occurred  in  England  and  Wales.  This 
number  was  772,811  fewer  than  would  have  occurred  had  the 
average  death-rate  of  1871-80  held  good  for  these  three  years. 
The  largest  share  of  this  saving  of  life  during  these  three  years 
occurred  in  the  working  years  of  life,  and  the  gain  thus  secured 
to  the  economic  capacity  of  the  nation  has  been  on  a  gigantic 
scale. 

If  we  take  the  whole  of  the  thirty-two  years,  1881  to  1912, 
and  consider  the  saving  of  life  during  this  period,  the  figures 
are  truly  colossal.  During  these  thirty-two  years,  in  England 
and  Wales  17,083,751  deaths  occurred.  Had  the  relatively 
high  death-rates  of  1871-80  continued  during  each  of  these 
thirty-two  years  with  the  populations  of  each  of  these  years, 
3,942,000  more  deaths  would  have  occurred  than  were  actually 
experienced. 

Dealing  with  the  motives  of  progress,  next  to  philan¬ 
thropy,  panic  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  factor 
in  early  sanitary  progress.  So  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  cholera  has  been  far  from  an  unmixed  evil.  In  1831-2 
it  caused  41,544  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this 
led  to  spasmodic  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  local  boards 
of  health  to  sweep  the  Augean  stables  of  insalubrity.  The 
lesson  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  learnt  until  later  epi¬ 
demics  of  the  same  disease  occurred,  followed  by  the  creation 
of  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  on  schemes  of  water-supply  and  sewerage.  The  economic 
value  of  health  and  the  wastefulness  of  premature  sickness 
and  death  are  not  even  now  sufficiently  realized,  but  the 
increased  willingness  of  local  authorities  to  expend  money  on 
sanitary  measures  indicates  an  increasing  realization  of  the 
truth  that  national  health  is  national  wealth. 

In  a  large  number  of  districts  ophthalmia  of  the  newly 
born  is  already  notifiable,  and  we  are  about  to  issue  an  Order 
making  this  disease  notifiable  in  every  sanitary  area,  and 
enabling  sanitary  authorities  to  provide  the  prompt  medical 
aid  and  nursing  required  to  prevent  this  serious  cause  of 
blindness  in  childhood.  [Cheers.]  But  the  most  important 
extension  of  the  principle  of  notification  has  been  in  regard 
to  tuberculosis.  The  knowledge  that  this  disease  is  com¬ 
municable,  and  the  importance,  even  apart  from  the  fact  of 
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communicability,  of  having  exact  knowledge  of  its  special 
haunts,  and  of  its  prevalence  in  different  industries,  and 
among  the  poor  living  in  crowded  streets  and  courts,  has 
enabled  me  step  by  step,  by  means  of  Departmental  Orders, 
to  apply  the  principle  of  compulsory  notification  to  all  forms 
of  this  disease.  In  order  that  public  opinion  might  confirm 
the  proposals,  and  to  ensure  that  notification  would  be  effective 
as  well  as  merely  prescribed,  action  was  deliberately  taken 
in  stages.  The  Notification  of  Births  Act  has  enabled  medical 
officers  of  health  to  obtain  the  information  as  to  births  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  their  occurrence,  whereas  registration 
might  be  delayed  for  six  weeks  ;  and  by  this  means  early 
visits  could  be  made  in  suitable  cases  by  means  of  nurses  or 
health  visitors,  competent  to  give  useful  advice.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Act  will  ere  long  be  adopted  in  every  sanitary  area. 
Already  it  applies  to  more  than  half  of  the  total  population 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  prospect  of  complete  control 
over  tuberculosis  is  more  promising  than  ever  before.  Not 
only  is  public  administration,  with  its  magnificent  past  effect 
on  tuberculosis,  becoming  increasingly  efficient,  but  the 
National  Insurance  Act  has  given  further  important  means 
of  effective  attack  against  this  disease.  The  sanatorium 
benefit  is  necessarily  confined  to  insured  persons,  with  possible 
extension  to  their  dependants.  The  capital  grant  of 
millions  for  the  building  of  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  was  made  for  the  entire  community,  and  the 
further  promise  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
contribute  half  the  cost  of  schemes  of  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis — beyond  the  cost  of  treating  the  insured — for  the  entire 
community  has  opened  the  way  for  complete  schemes  of 
prevention  and  treatment,  now  in  process  of  gradual  realiza¬ 
tion.  These  schemes  ensure  early  diagnosis,  prompt  treatment, 
and  the  removal  of  sources  of  infection. 

With  the  discovery  by  Baudinn  of  the  spirochseta  of  syphilis 
and  with  that  wonderful  application  of  chemistry  to  thera¬ 
peutics  which  the  genius  of  Ehrlich  has  placed  at  our  service 
for  the  rapid  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  may  hope  for  more 
systematic  and  universal  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  great  cankers  of  humanity.  Although  in  our 
national  life  vast  sums  of  money  are  still  wasted  on  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  amount  is  declining,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
associating  this  fact  in  some  measure  with  the  declining  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  in  the  aggregate,  and  more  particularly 
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with  the  declining  death-rate  among  infants  and  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  association  in  regard  to  infant  mortality 
obviously  is  through  the  diminution  of  neglect  and  the  im¬ 
proved  standard  of  domestic  life.  In  regard  to  alcohol  the 
responsibility  of  the  medical  man  is  very  heavy.  The  medical 
opinions  of  one  decade  are  the  popular  opinions  of  the  next, 
and  for  the  inordinate  belief  in  the  dietetic  and  therapeutic 
value  of  alcohol  is  not  the  medical  profession  in  some  degree 
responsible  ?  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  is  now  altered. 
Medical  knowledge  is  cosmopolitan.  In  no  department  of 
advance  is  cosmopolitanism  so  important  as  in  regard  to  social 
reform,  an  important  share  of  which  consists  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  medical  possibilities  of  improved  health  and  well¬ 
being.  The  chief  impediment  to  such  reform  is  wastefulness, 
and  one  source  of  waste,  expenditure  on  armaments,  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  others.  If  this  waste  could  be 
prevented,  gigantic  sums  would  be  released  for  the  reforms 
waiting  to  be  financed.  The  chief  among  these  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  this  problem  will  require 
to  be  attacked  on  an  enlarged  scale  by  removing  the  known 
causes  of  poverty,  not  merely  by  applying  palliatives  to  its 
effects.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  congress  will 
help  to  hasten  the  period  of  international  peace  and  good¬ 
will,  earnestly  desired  by  us  all,  in  which  our  only  rivalries 
would  be  in  commerce,  in  progress,  in  science,  and  in  the  art 
of  healthy  and  pure  living.  [Cheers.]  Speaking  as  an  artisan, 
and  by  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-countrymen  made  Minister 
of  Public  Health,  I  desire  to  express,  for  the  often  inarticulate 
poor,  the  thanks  of  the  great  industrial  army  of  workers  for 
your  devotion  to  the  maimed,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  poor, 
and  the  weak.  [Cheers.] 


WILLIAM  O’BRIEN 


HOME  RULE 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January  15,  1913.] 

Mr,  Speaker  : — Whilst  I  am  opposed,  root  and  branch,  to 
every  one  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  criticisms  of  the  Bill,  I  cannot  al¬ 
together  share  the  raptures  which  have  so  often  been  expressed 
in  glowing  terms  by  the  official  Nationalist  members.  In  al¬ 
most  every  single  particular  in  which  the  Bill  has  been  altered 
since  its  introduction  it  has  been  altered  for  the  worse  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Irish  nationality.  The  process  has  been  one 
of  mutilation  and  not  of  amendment,  and  the  land-purchase 
amendment  of  the  Independent  Nationalists  is  the  only  one  that 
will  bring  any  substantial  advantage  to  Ireland. 

As  to  the  finances  of  the  Bill,  every  attempt  by  the  non- 
Ministerial  Nationalists  to  debate  that  vital  matter  has  been 
strangled  by  sharp  practices  of  a  somewhat  questionable  order 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  Government  time-table  and  the 
guillotine.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  unfair  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  to  pretend  that,  as  to  finance,  or,  indeed, 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  two  Parliaments  and  the  relations 
between  them,  the  Bill  can  any  longer  be  accepted  as  a  full  and 
final  acquittance  for  our  national  requirements. 

I  do  not  think  the  Government  themselves,  judging  by  many 
of  their  amendments,  even  ask  us  any  longer  to  regard  the  Bill 
as  an  eternal  law  of  Nature.  Having  said  that  much,  we  can, 
and  do,  accept  the  Bill  as  a  sincere  and  courageous  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland.  We  accept  it  also  with  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  England  for  the  calmness  and  fair  play  with  which  they 
have  up  to  the  present  watched  this  controversy.  Some  of 
us  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  self-restraint  that  has  been  shown, 
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even  by  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  Bill,  under 
circumstances  of  irritation  that  might  well  have  tried  the 
patience  of  most  men,  especially  Irishmen.  1  can  certainly 
promise  that  I  and  my  colleagues  will  accept  the  Bill  cordially 
and  loyally,  and  work  it  with  the  one  honest  purpose  of  en¬ 
deavouring  at  all  events  to  make  it  conduce  to  the  welfare  and 
contentment  of  every  class  and  every  denomination  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  the  most  judicious  way  of  winning 
Home  Rule  to  make  the  declaration  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Redmond  at  Nottingham  that,  apart  from  Home  Rule,  the 
Liberal  programme  would  receive  the  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  That  was  not  Mr.  Parnell’s 
position. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  those  who  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  was  that  the  Irish  national  cause  should  be 
kept  outside  English  party  politics.  The  best  hope  of  Ireland 
is  to  combine  the  two  great  British  parties  to  lift  the  Irish 
question,  like  that  of  the  Navy,  aboVe  the  heat,  passion,  and 
intrigues  of  mere  party  politics.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  leaders  of  both  those  parties  are  agreed  that  the 
people  of  England  will  have  to  be  consulted  at  the  polls  before 
the  Irish  Parliament  can  be  brought  into  proper  operation. 
I  can  place  no  other  interpretation  on  the  interregnum  that  is  to 
take  place  between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  appointed 
day.  That,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove  to  be  a  woeful  disap¬ 
pointment  in  Ireland.  But  it  will  narrow  the  issue,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  case  for  Ireland  can  only  be  put  clearly 
and  dispassionately  before  the  English  electorate  Ireland  will 
have  no  more  need  to  fear  the  verdict  in  this  country  than  the 
verdict  of  the  people  of  either  Scotland  or  Wales.  How  the 
case  can  be  best  put  before  this  country  would  be  presumptive 
for  me  to  suggest ;  but  I  will  put  before  the  House  a  modus 
operandi  that  I  am  certain  will  be  of  advantage,  not  only  to 
Ireland  in  the  final  settlement  of  this  difficulty,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well. 

My  proposal  will  be  a  conference  of  all  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  and  three 
representative  Irishmen,  and  with  great  daring  I  will  venture 
to  mention  as  the  latter  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Mr.  John  Red¬ 
mond,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
body  of  gentlemen  as  that  will  not  be  long  closeted  together 
without  arriving  at  some  common  agreement  for  dealing  with 
the  Irish  question.  [Hear,  hear.]  Nationalists  have  never 
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disguised  from  themselves  the  fact  that  the  opposition  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  Ulster  is  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to 
Home  Rule  than  the  House  of  Lords.  We  are  prepared  to  go 
to  almost  any  length,  but  on  the  question  of  the  partition  of 
Ireland  we  are  absolutely  united,  unchanged,  and  unchange¬ 
able. 

We  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  Ulster  Covenanters,  and 
apart  from  any  question  of  civil  war,  which,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  is  not  even  thinkable,  we  recognize  that  in  any  other 
way  they  think  fit,  the  Ulstermen  have  power  to  make  the  life 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  unbearable.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  talk 
about  the  ultimate  fusion  of  a  race  unless  we  have  a  fusion 
of  material  and  common  interests,  which  we  shall  have  when 
land  purchase  is  out  of  the  way.  [Nationalist  cheers.] 

Let  them  do  Nationalists  the  justice  of  remembering  that 
they  have  their  feelings,  feelings  of  a  race  twenty  millions 
strong,  whose  aspirations  are  absolutely  compatible  with 
Ulster’s  highest  material  interests,  but  indestructible  as  long 
as  grass  grows  and  water  runs.  Irish  national  sentiment 
will  never  be  put  down.  [Nationalist  cheers.] 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 


PROPERTY  OR  SLAVERY? 

[Speech  in  a  debate  with  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  London,  January  28,  1913.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — The  greatest  man  who  came  forward  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  champion  Socialism  left  us  this  watch¬ 
word  :  “  Call  no  man  master.”  I  want  to  make  my  own 
attitude  on  that  subject  perfectly  clear.  At  a  very  early  age 
I  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  be  a  servant  when  I  was  baptized. 
I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  that,  and  I  intend  to  remain  all  my 
life  a  servant.  I  think,  and  I  speak  not  as  a  pious  man,  that 
the  finest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  one  at  the  end  of  his 
career  is,  ‘‘Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.”  We  are 
all  born  to  service,  and  any  man  who  shrinks  from  his  share  of 
that  service  is  a  thief  or  a  beggar.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought 
to  aim  at  being  a  community  of  thieves  or  beggars.  The  method 
of  putting  service  on  to  somebody  else  is  the  method  of  private 
property,  which  I  am  here  to  condemn  root  and  branch.  Or¬ 
ganization  is  essential  to  the  higher  life  of  society  and  to  the 
religious  possibilities  of  life.  Mr.  Belloc  occasionally  speaks 
as  if  he  admires  a  peasant,  but  although  it  is  open  to  him  to 
become  a  peasant  he  does  not  do  so.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Belloc 
abhors  slavery,  and  so  do  I.  We  both  want  to  do  away  with 
it.  Mr.  Belloc  says,  “  Distribute  private  property.”  I  say, 
“  Abolish  private  property.” 

I  am  not  in  the  position  of  challenger  on  this  occasion, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  not  bound  to  put  forth  any  alternative 
scheme,  but  I  do  so  because  while  doctors  differ  patients  die  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  lay  down  a  scheme  people  may  take  Mr.  Belloc’s 
for  want  of  a  better.  Mr.  Belloc’s  scheme  is  to  take  real 
property,  the  land  of  the  country,  for  instance,  which  is  at  the 
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root  of  the  affair,  and  parcel  it  out  among  the  inhabitants 
under  the  impression  that  they  will  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 
This  has  already  been  tried  and  has  broken  down.  It  has 
produced  all  the  evils  of  our  existing  industrial  organization. 
If  all  the  world  were  parcelled  out  into  a  beautiiul  mosaic 
of  fertile  farms  large  enough  to  be  managed  by  a  single  pair 
like  Adam  and  Eve,  then,  no  doubt,  if  every  man  and  woman 
were  a  born  farmer  and  farmer’s  wife,  if  we  limit  the  population 
and  we  exclude  the  Chinese  [laughter],  then  we  shall  abolish 
slavery  and  we  shall  abolish  starvation.  But  unfortunately 
the  earth  is  not  made  in  that  way,  nor  in  any  way  resembling 
it.  Some  parts  of  the  world  are  enormously  fertile,  in  others 
the  climate  is  so  cold  and  inhospitable  that  only  a  few  explorers 
go  there  and  come  back  and  say  they  have  been  there 
[laughter],  and  some  more  sensible  explorers  come  back  and 
say  they  have  been  there,  although  they  have  not  been  there. 
[Laughter.]  The  result  of  the  inequalities  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  earth  is  that  if  you  give  every  man  three  acres  the  man 
who  owns  the  less  productive  soil  will  speedily  become  the 
slave  of  the  man  who  owns  the  soil  that  is  the  more  productive. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  inequality  among  men  themselves. 
It  so  happens,  that  the  peculiar  faculty  of  exploiting  property 
is  extremely  unequally  diffused  among  men.  It  is  an  un- 
amiable  quality  which  results  from  a  few  sordid  qualities,  and 
the  absence  of  a  number  of  valuable  qualities,  and  happily  for 
the  human  race  the  majority  of  men  have  not  got  it.  In  stories 
you  will  read  of  a  Jew  who  came  penniless  to  a  village  in 
Russia,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  owned  the  entire  village. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  secret :  those  men  are  not  always  J  ews. 
[Laughter.]  A  Jew  cannot  live  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
[Laughter.]  If  Mr.  Belloc  were  to  exterminate  the  entire 
Jewish  race,  and  he  sometimes  expresses  himself  in  language 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  altogether  an 
uncongenial  exploit,  he  would  still  find  plenty  of  persons  who 
were  not  J  ews,  but  who  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of  exploiting 
property,  a  faculty  which  demands  the  sort  of  low  cunning  in 
betting  on  horses  or  playing  cards.  If  one  puts  money  first  and 
honour  second  it  is  easy  to  get  rich  even  now,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rich  when  one  puts  honour,  religion,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community  first. 

The  great  Robert  Owen,  not  by  his  virtue  but  by  the 
faculty  of  organizing  industry,  made  a  fortune  and  became 
the  absolute  master  of  a  number  of  workmen.  He  made  a 
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series  of  experiments  in  the  education  of  those  workmen’s 
children  which  have  served  as  models  to  many  of  our  educational 
institutions.  People  say  what  a  great  man  Robert  Owen 
was,  but  I  object  to  Robert  Owen  having  that  power  over  the 
children,  just  as  I  object  to  the  power  that  Robert  Owen’s 
competitors  had  to  slave-drive  those  children.  I  will  mention 
Mr.  Cadbury,  because  I  know  that  is  a  name  that  annoys 
Mr.  Belloc.  Mr.  Cadbury  has  organized  the  cocoa  industry, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  has  become  the  absolute  lord 
and  master  of  the  Cocoa  Press,  thereby  obtaining  control  of 
a  large  part  of  the  livelihood  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  Mr. 
Belloc’s  friend  and  my  own.  I  think  that  large  and  flourish¬ 
ing  intellectual  property,  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  [laughter], 
ought  perhaps  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  community, 
that  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 
[Laughter.]  I  can  understand  that  it  ought  to  be,  at  any 
hazard,  under  the  control  of  the  high  conscience  and  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  himself,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
for  one  moment  that  it  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Cadbury,  and  yet  Mr.  Cadbury  stands  conspicuous  as  a 
philanthropist  among  the  whole  mass  of  employers  of  labour, 
most  of  whom  have  no  other  motive  apparently  than  to 
aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  Why 
was  it  that  the  Church  lost  its  hold  in  the  Middle  Ages  ?  It 
was  because  it  was  corrupted  by  private  property.  Why 
was  it  that  the  Church  had  practically  gone,  and  that  the 
Press  arose  to  protect  the  people  ?  What  has  become  of  the 
Press  ?  What  has  bought  up  the  Press  ?  Private  property. 
The  Church  bought  justice,  corrupted  kings,  corrupted  juries, 
and  corrupted  judges,  and  all  that  private  property  began 
with  what  Mr.  Belloc  has  advocated — a  distribution  of  land 
among  the  people.  One  hundred  years  ago  every  man  in 
America  could  get  a  property  for  the  asking.  Now  there  is 
no  greater  hell  of  slavery  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  that  has  grown  not  from  the 
historical  sources  of  conquest,  but  from  private  property.  I 
believe  in  Socialism,  and  if  Mr.  Belloc  thinks  there  is  anything 
impracticable  in  Socialism  let  him  tell  me  what  it  is. 


SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON  NICOLL 

(“CLAUDIUS  CLEAR”) 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  BOOKMAN 

[Speech  at  the  Booksellers’  Provident  Institution,  London,  on 
March  n,  1913.] 

Mr.  Longman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  feel  it  a  very 
high  honour,  Sir,  to  be  here  under  your  presidency,  and  a  very 
high  honour  to  be  addressing  an  audience  like  this — an 
audience  consisting  of  those  connected  with  the  bookselling 
trade  in  London.  And  yet  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  im¬ 
modest  of  me  to  say  that,  though  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me,  in  a  manner  I  think  I  deserve  any 
honour  which  booksellers  can  pay  me.  That  is  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  a  person  without  whom  booksellers  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  along.  I  am  a  book-buyer — [laughter] — 
and  it  is  entirely  as  a  book-buyer  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  this  evening. 

But  not  only  am  I  a  book-buyer,  but  I  am  the  son  of  a 
book-buyer,  and  a  very  great  one,  considering  his  means  and 
opportunities.  I  hope  there  are  still  some  among  you  who 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  who  remember  Rob  Roy  and  Baillie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  and  how  he  used  to  speak  of  himself  “  and  my 
father  before  me.”  I  am  rather  in  the  same  way  when  I 
speak  to  an  audience  like  this. 

Now,  I  should  like  first  of  all  to  say  a  word  about  the  great 
dignity  of  your  calling.  It  is  indeed  a  dignified  business,  that 
of  a  bookseller.  And  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed  that  it  has  had  a  large  direct  influence  upon  literature. 
Your  author,  the  one  who  really  belongs  to  you,  your  tutelary 
saint,  is  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  I  say  he  belongs  to  you  parti¬ 
cularly,  for  not  only  was  he  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  Michael 
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Johnson,  of  Lichfield,  but  he  had  his  education,  and  his  train¬ 
ing,  and  his  everything,  among  the  books  of  his  father’s  shop. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  prevailing  tradition  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  for  a  short  while,  at  Oxford  ;  but  he  tells  us  him¬ 
self  that  he  knew  as  much,  or  more,  when  he  entered  Oxford 
as  he  did  when  he  left  it.  [Laughter.]  You  remember  he 
confounded  his  tutors  with  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  quoting 
among  other  things  one  rather  unfamiliar  Latin  author, 
Macrobius.  He  tells  us  himself  that  his  reading  practically  was 
done  for  life  among  his  father’s  books.  And  when  I  go  to 
Lichfield  it  is  with  peculiar  reverence  that  I  look  at  that 
book-shop  and  think  that  there  that  mighty  man  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  the  work  of  life. 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  more  of  your  tribe.  I  could 
mention  many,  but  one  very  striking  case  is  that  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  of  whose  life  and  work  you,  Sir,  know  so  very  much. 
Lord  Macaulay  was,  to  begin  with,  the  grandson  of  a  Bristol 
bookseller,  Mr.  Mills.  His  mother,  Selina  Mills,  was  the 
daughter  of  that  bookseller.  I  am  going  to  show  you  that 
this  materially  affected  the  whole  career  of  Macaulay.  He  was 
born,  as  you  know,  into  a  very  evangelical  home,  where  the 
discipline  was  much  stricter  than  prevails  nowadays.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  who  ever  lived  in  the  world.  [Laughter.]  He 
took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  everything,  and  among  other 
things  he  was  intensely  opposed  to  the  reading  of  fiction  in  any 
shape  or  form.  But  Macaulay’s  mother,  in  her  days  with  her 
father  in  Bristol,  had  imbibed  the  taste  for  reading,  and — shall 
I  say  ? — a  very  strong  love  of  fiction,  a  very  confirmed  habit  of 
reading  novels.  The  husband  did  what  he  could  ;  but  no 
husband  ever  was  omnipotent,  whatever  they  may  say  about 
the  “  good  old  times.”  Zachary  Macaulay  was  not  omni¬ 
potent  in  his  own  house,  and  when  Macaulay  was  very  young 
he  was  very  deep  in  fiction — fiction  of  all  sorts — and  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  you  could  tell  me  who  his  favourite  author  was. 
His  favourite  author  was  Mrs.  Meek,  whose  novels  he  knew 
almost  by  heart. 

I  must  not  pursue  this  subject  too  long,  because  I  have 
other  things  to  say  ;  but  you  will  have  seen  in  a  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  lately  as  to  who  was  the  greatest  writer  now 
living,  and  I  rather  think  that  most  of  those  who  answered  put 
their  money  on  the  great  French  writer,  Anatole  France.  Well, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Anatole  France,  too,  was  the  son  of  a 
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bookseller,  and  I  do  not  know  any  more  attractive  passages 
in  his  occasional  writings  than  those  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
effect  of  the  books  which  his  father  stocked  upon  his  young 
mind  ;  and  all  of  you  who  know  Anatole  France  know  that 
there  is  a  very  peculiar  tincture  of  literature  and  of  reading  in 
his  books. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  tremendous  influence  exer¬ 
cised  upon  the  children  in  a  house  by  the  library,  however  small 
it  may  be  ?  Mr.  Longman,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
libraries  in  England  are  not  large.  I  know  they  are  not  large, 
in  London,  for  I  have  hunted  for  a  house  with  a  large  room  to 
hold  my  books  in,  and  the  results  were  not  particularly  en¬ 
couraging.  But  supposing  that  the  study  is  what  Charles 
Dickens  called  it,  “A  small,  stuffy  room  where  nobody  by  any 
chance  reads  anything” — supposing  it  were;  the  children 
read,  and  there  may  be  few  books  there,  but  they  influence  the 
children.  I  will  give  you  a  very  striking  example.  Till  within 
a  few  years  ago  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Robert 
Browning  was  an  absolutely  unintelligible  phenomenon,  and 
nobody  could  account  for  him  at  all.  Think  of  a  youth  be¬ 
ginning  by  writing  books  like  Sordello  and  Pauline,  and  the 
rest,  with  all  their  strange  names  and  their  mysterious  allusions 
and  the  rest  of  it. 

How  did  he  write  like  that  ?  The  question  was  consider¬ 
ably  answered  not  long  ago  when  the  life  of  Robert  Browning, 
unfortunately  incomplete,  left  by  Professor  Hall  Griffin,  was 
published,  and  it  is  this:  Browning’s  father  was  a  great  collector 
of  curious  books.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
his  literary  tastes  were  singularly  individual  and  uncommon. 
He  got  together  such  a  set  of  books  as  I  do  not  suppose  were 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  private  house.  Well,  the  young 
Browning  fastened  like  a  leech  upon  those  books  and  drew  out 
their  spirit.  It  is  rather  a  hard  exercise — at  any  rate  I  found  it 
so — to  read  Professor  Griffin’s  list  of  the  books  in  old  Browning’s 
library.  I  read  it,  and  there  was  not  one  which  had  ever  come 
in  my  way,  or  of  which  I  had  ever  heard  anything  except  from 
obscure  allusions  in  his  son’s  poems.  So  I  think  it  is  a  great 
calling,  and  a  dignified  calling,  that  sets  such  forces  free  as  you 
set  free — forces  to  arouse,  to  stimulate,  to  quicken,  to  cheer,  and 
to  bless.  Yes,  it  is  a  great  calling,  the  calling  of  a  bookseller. 

Now  may  I  say  a  word  or  two  of  personal  reminiscence 
of  associations  with  booksellers  ?  My  father,  who  was  a 
poor  country  minister  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  certainly  a  great 
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bookman,  for  in  the  course  of  his  life,  on  an  income  which 
never  came  to  £ 200  a  year,  he  accumulated  17,000  volumes.  He 
had  two  sources  of  supply.  The  first  was  the  booksellers  of 
Aberdeen.  There  were  a  great  many  booksellers  in  Aberdeen 
in  those  days,  and  my  father  knew  every  one  of  them.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  city  twice  every  year,  and  on  those 
occasions  he  made  tremendous  hauls,  so  large  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  them,  and  used  to  bring  them  home  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  rolled  along  a  private  lane.  We  children  knew  after  a 
visit  to  Aberdeen  what  was  coming.  The  books  came.  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  that  my  father  was  not  only  a  customer 
of  those  booksellers,  but  that  they  and  he  were  strong  personal 
friends,  and  there  were  cases  where  I  know  he  baptized  their 
children  and  buried  their  dead  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  I 
inherited  some  of  these  friendships,  and  it  is  only  the  other 
year  that  the  last  of  these  stout  old  booksellers  of  Aberdeen 
in  my  early  days  passed  from  among  us. 

But  my  father  had  also  a  connexion  with  London  which  I 
need  not  say  was  maintained  by  means  of  catalogues.  There 
were  various  catalogues,  but  there  were  two  in  particular. 
There  was  the  catalogue  of  Francis  Edwards,  of  High  Street, 
Marylebone,  and  there  was  also  the  catalogue  of  Thomas 
Baker,  who  was  then  a  theological  bookseller  in  Goswell  Street. 
Those  were  our  two  favourite  catalogues.  Edwards  was  my 
favourite,  because  it  had  more  general  literature  ;  Baker  was 
my  father’s  favourite,  because  it  was  all  theology.  Well,  it 
was  a  very  good  day  when  the  catalogues  came,  and  they 
were  most  eagerly  scanned.  Then  the  question  was,  “  How 
many  books  would  it  be  safe  to  order :  how  many  books 
could  my  father  afford  to  pay  for  ?  ”  You  know,  there  was  a 
bit  of  gambling  about  it,  because  often  the  books  were  sold 
before  my  father’s  order  was  sent,  and  so  he  would  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “  I  shall  order,  a  good  many,  in  the  hope  that  the  orders 
will  not  all  be  fulfilled :  some  of  the  books  may  be  sold  before 
the  order  gets  there.”  Then,  next,  after  sending  the  order, 
was  the  waiting  for  the  parcels.  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  post 
and  bring  them,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  a  large  parcel  and 
sometimes  a  small  parcel,  out  of  the  orders.  When  it  was 
a  large  parcel,  my  father  was  partly  glad  because  books  were 
there,  and  partly  sorry  because  he  knew  he  would  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  paying  for  them.  When  it  was  a  small  parcel  he  was 
disappointed  because  he  had  not  got  the  books  he  asked  for, 
and  yet  he  was  pleased  because  he  had  not  spent  much  money, 
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and  because  he  would  be  able  to  order  more  out  of  the  next. 
[Laughter.]  Such  are  the  conflicts  of  the  true  book-buyer’s  mind. 

I  shall  close  by  a  few  words  about  my  own  prolonged  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  book-buyer.  I  never  had  any  money  to  speak 
of  till  I  was  twelve,  and  when  I  attained  that  venerable  age  my 
grand-uncle  presented  me  with  two  florins.  I  was  free  to  spend 
those  two  florins  any  way  I  chose,  and  I  assure  you  I  gave 
as  much  consideration  to  their  expenditure  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  does  to  the  construction  of  a  Budget. 
[Laughter.]  After  deep  meditation,  I  resolved  to  spend  them 
upon  a  copy  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  It  had  come  out  at 
that  time,  Sir,  in  two  volumes,  in  green  boards,  two  shillings 
each,  and  printed  in  double  columns,  and  I  was  rather  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  name,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  explain  to 
you.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Well,  I  got  the  book  ;  I  read  the 
book  with  rapture,  and  from  that  day  I  was  sworn  of  the 
Dickens’  fraternity,  and  still  remain  so. 

May  I  say  that  many  a  long  year  after,  curiously  enough, 
I  was  asked  to  write  the  introduction  to  Nicholas  Nickleby 
in  what  they  call  the  “American  Millionaire’s  Edition,’’  and  I 
did  so,  and  I  got  more  than  four  shillings.  [Laughter.]  Oh, 
not  so  very  much  more  !  [Continued  laughter.]  But  more ; 
enough,  I  think,  to  make  up  for  the  four  shillings  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  from  the  day  I  bought  them.  That  was  the 
first  book  I  ever  bought ;  and  then  there  was  a  long  interval 
during  which  I  was  not  able  to  buy  any  books.  But  at  last 
I  got  a  little  money  together,  and  the  first  book  I  bought  was 
Andrew  Lang’s  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France — a  book,  Sir, 
which  you  remember.  [Applause.] 

I  well  remember  the  delight  with  which  I  contemplated  the 
appearance  of  the  book — the  white  cover,  which  I  thought 
was  a  novelty  among  books  then,  of  that  type,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  the  sweet  Ronsardian  note  in  it.  Since  then 
I  have  gone  on  as  best  I  could.  I  passed  on  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  think  I  knew  every  bookseller  there, 
and  a  noble  body  they  were,  and  are — John  McNiven,  James 
Thin,  David  Douglas,  John  Grant,  and  Andrew  Elliot.  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  you  recognize  these  names — [applause] 
— all  friends  of  mine  ;  but  for  some  reasons  my  favourite 
amongst  them  was  James  Gemmel,  for  Mr.  Gemmel  conducted 
bookselling  in  a  style  which  I  am  afraid  was  more  profitable 
to  his  customers  than  to  him.  He  kept  a  very  good  stock  of 
books,  and  for  a  time  he  allowed  you  to  take  any  book  from 
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his  shelves,  to  take  it  home,  to  cut  it,  and  to  read  it,  and,  if 
you  did  not  want  to  keep  it,  to  send  it  back.  [Laughter.] 

Ah  !  but  he  charged  a  shilling.  [Great  laughter.]  Yes,  but 
a  shilling  was  not  enough.  And  he  stopped  that  arrangement, 
which  worked  for  me  in  a  most  admirable  manner  and  gave  me 
access  to  many  books.  Now,  since  I  have  come  to  London, 
I  have  had  many  adventures  amongst  booksellers  ;  but  I  must 
not  grow  tedious,  and  here  I  stand  to  confess  fearlessly,  in  the 
face  of  you  all,  that  it  has  been  a  very  bitter  loss  to  me,  the 
loss  of  “Booksellers’  Row’’;  in  fact,  London  has  never 
seemed  quite  the  same  since  “  Booksellers’  Row  ’’  disappeared. 

It  was  my  habit  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  my 
work  was  done,  to  proceed  to  “  Booksellers’  Row’’  with  a  small 
black  bag.  I  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  Row,  moved  slowly 
and  intelligently  down  the  street,  crossing  and  recrossing, 
visiting  every  place  and  filling  up  my  bag,  and  then  ending  up 
at  Messrs.  Denny’s  place  at  the  Strand  end  of  the  Row  and 
having  a  thorough  good  look  at  all  the  new  books.  This 
generally  occupied  me  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  then  I 
walked  down  to  Gatti’s  and  had  a  cup  of  tea  ;  and  my  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoons  were  by  a  long  chalk  the  best  parts  of  my  week. 
Now  I  have  nothing  ;  I  can  do  nothing  of  that  sort.  I  have 
had  all  sorts  of  adventures  in  “  Booksellers’  Row.’’  I  was 
nearly  arrested  there  once.  [Laughter.]  I  wTent  into  a  shop 
with  which  I  was  extremely  familiar.  It  w7as  a  book-shop. 
I  went  with  my  bag  into  the  back  shop,  and  the  front  was 
occupied  by  a  boy.  I  filled  my  bag  and  went  into  the  front  of 
the  shop.  “  Ah  !  ’’  said  the  boy,  “  I  have  caught  you  now  ;  it 
is  you  that  has  been  stealing  the  books.’’  [Laughter.]  Some 
people  had  been  evidently  stealing  books.  However,  fortu¬ 
nately  at  that  very  moment  my  good  friend  the  bookseller  ap¬ 
peared,  and  I  am  afraid  the  boy  had  a  rough  time  which  he  did 
not  deserve.  He  was  only  doing  his  duty. 

A  much  greater  misfortune  befell  me  once  in  “  Booksellers’ 
Row.”  I  saw,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Row,  amongst  a 
heap  of  books,  a  copy  of  a  paper  called  T own  T alk.  [Laughter.] 
Ah  !  but  it  is  not  the  one  you  think.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
It  was  the  one  that  Edmund  Yates  wrote  in,  and  that  he  wrote 
that  attack  on  Thackeray  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Y ates 
from  the  Garrick  Club,  and,  I  am  afraid,  led  to  a  life-long 
estrangement  between  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  painful  literary  controversies  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  period,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  bitterness 
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which  I  think  would  be  almost  impossible  in  these  days.  Well, 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  the  true  text  of  Yates’s  article. 
I  left  the  book,  intending  to  come  for  it,  and  went  along  the 
rest  of  the  Row.  I  had  to  come  back  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Row,  expecting  to  find  my  book  awaiting  me.  Alas  !  somebody 
had  come  along  and  swept  away  the  book.  I  have  never 
quite  got  over  that.  I  have  never  done  any  such  foolish  thing 
again,  but  when  I  have  seen  a  book  that  I  wanted,  and  that 
was  within  my  reach,  I  have  made  sure  of  it  immediately. 

Although  I  have  gone  about  among  book-shops  all  my  days 
hoping  to  find  a  bargain,  I  have  never  really  had  a  bargain. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  is,  but  it  does  seem  peculiarly  un¬ 
lucky,  because  many  friends  of  mine,  who  certainly  have  not 
spent  so  much  time  and  money  on  books  as  I  have,  show  me 
great  bargains  they  have  made.  I  have  never  made  a  bargain. 
There  are  two  approaches  to  it,  I  will  tell  you.  I  once  bought 
for  a  shilling,  in  a  red  wrapper,  a  copy  of  Jefferies’  Scarlet 
Shawl.  For  a  short  time  there  was  rather  a  run  upon  the 
works  of  Richard  Jefferies,  and  some  of  the  collectors  tried 
to  secure  complete  sets  of  them.  But  some  time  ago  I  was 
speaking  to  a  bookseller  about  this,  and  I  said  that  I  had  got 
a  copy  of  Jefferies’  Scarlet  Shawl  for  a  shilling,  and  he  said,  “  Is 
it  bound  ?  Is  it  in  a  wrapper  ?  ”  I  said,  “  It  has  a  wrapper.” 
”  Then,”  said  he,  “I  would  not  give  you  a  shilling  for  it.” 
[Laughter.]  That  was  a  disappointment.  The  other  ap¬ 
proach  I  made  to  a  bargain  was  in  the  town  of  Hereford,  where 
I  went  into  a  bookseller’s  shop  one  evening,  and  I  saw  a  com¬ 
plete  set  in  wrappers  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine — 
that  magazine,  you  know,  which  was  run  by  Canon  Dixon  and 
William  Morris  and  Rossetti — and  in  which  the  versions  of  some 
of  Rossetti’s  best  poems  are  to  be  found.  Well,  I  was  rather 
unlucky  there,  too.  The  bookseller  did  not  say  anything  about 
their  value,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  not  valued  at  the  time. 
It  is  so  long  ago  ;  but  I  foolishly  showed  so  much  joy  when  he 
said  that  the  price  would  be  three  shillings :  sixpence  for  each 
number  ;  I  showed  so  much  ecstasy  that  he  immediately  raised 
the  price  to  a  shilling  each  number.  So  you  see  my  experiences 
as  a  lucky  book-hunter  are  most  limited. 

I  have  a  few  things.  I  have  got  the  copy  of  Vanity  Fair 
which  was  presented  by  Thackeray  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  I 
paid  a  good  price  for  it,  I  am  afraid  ;  I  paid  more  for  it  than 
any  of  you  would  be  disposed  to  give  me.  Now,  I  have  this 
testimony  to  bear,  and  I  cannot  quite  understand  why  it  is 
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that  the  number  of  second-hand  booksellers  appears  to  have 
diminished  so  much?  Why,  I  used  to  have  no  pleasanter 
experience  than  that  described  by  “A.  K.  H.  B.,”  when  he  said, 
“  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  arrive  in  a  country 
town  about  four  o’clock,  get  your  room  in  a  hotel,  and  then 
pervade  the  town  ;  walk  round  the  town  and  look  at  the  second¬ 
hand  booksellers.”  I  used  to  do  that  in  many  a  country 
town  of  England  with  infinite  delight :  places  like  Keswick — 
you  remember  a  great  book-shop  there  ;  and  there  are  many 
others,  too.  But  now  when  I  go  to  the  country  town  I  scarcely 
find  any  book-shops.  I  should  like  to  have  it  explained  to  me 
why  that  is.  I  am  afraid  that  such  pernicious  publications  as 
Book  Prices  Current  may  account  for  the  decay  of  the  second¬ 
hand  bookseller  in  country  towns,  but  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  give  me  light. 

Then  I  have  another  testimony  to  offer  to  you.  In  later 
years  of  my  life  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  a  great  many  books 
which  I  have  not  paid  for — books  sent  for  reviewing,  and  books 
which  I  very  highly  value.  I  have  received  a  great  many 
presented  by  their  authors.  I  say  I  value  these  very  much. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  living  part  of  my  library  is  the 
books  which  I  have  bought  with  my  own  money.  I  feel  that 
if  I  have  parted  with  so  many  white  shillings  and  taken  the 
book  over,  the  book  is  mine  in  a  quite  peculiar  manner.  I  have 
a  great  pleasure  in  the  books  that  I  have  bought,  and  I  dare  say 
I  have  spent  more  than  I  was  entitled  to  spend  ;  but  I  do  not 
regret  the  expenditure  of  one  penny :  and  amongst  my  many 
regrets  I  do  not  regret  an  hour  or  a  minute  that  I  have  spent 
in  a  bookseller’s  shop.  [Applause.] 

So  you  see  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  meet  a  company 
like  this,  and  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  have  read  of 
the  admirable  institution  in  connexion  with  which  you  are 
met  to-night.  Surely  no  man  deserves  better  relief  from  care 
and  anxiety  in  old  age  than  the  members  of  a  profession  which, 
however  dignified  and  worthy  it  may  be,  is  not  as  a  rule  very 
highly  remunerated.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  the 
prospects  of  books  in  this  country.  I  made  a  rough  calculation 
— not  altogether  rough,  because  it  was  based  on  figures  supplied 
to  me  by  binders — I  made  it  some  years  ago,  and  I  calculated 
that  the  British  public  spent  upon  books  about  the  same  sum 
as  they  spent  on  patent  medicines  [laughter],  and  about 
one-tenth  of  what  they  spent  on  tobacco.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  so  bad,  and  I  think  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
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sum  will  increase.  I  know  the  sum  must  have  been  increasing 
during  a  good  few  years.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  there 
being  nothing  but  cheap  editions.  The  other  month,  at  a 
booksellers’  gathering,  Hilaire  Belloc  said  that  all  books 
would  ultimately  be  cheap  books — sixpence,  sevenpence,  a 
shilling  maximum.  Well,  I  appreciate  cheap  books  as  much 
as  any  one  does  ;  but  I  should  hate  if  all  my  books  in  my 
library  were  all  the  same  size,  the  same  coverings,  the  same 
print,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  think  books  have  a  life  of  their  own. 
I  like  variety  in  bindings  ;  I  like  a  great  variety  in  types  ;  and, 
from  year  to  year,  as  I  keep  company  with  my  well-loved 
friends,  I  begin  to  attach  an  individuality  to  them,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  them  in  sevenpenny  editions  and  in  shilling  editions. 
It  is  like  the  man  who  said  that  he  could  not  drink  beer  com¬ 
fortably  except  out  of  a  tankard.  [Laughter.]  And  I  have 
that  kind  of  feeling,  that  I  do  not  get  the  good  out  of  books 
if  they  are  merely  reprints. 

And  I  will  tell  you  another  thing  I  like.  I  like  very  much 
to  have  a  copy  of  a  book  in  the  state  that  the  author  saw  it, 
as  it  was  issued  in  his  lifetime.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  pleasant 
feeling.  My  confident  conviction  is  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  a  reading  people, 
that  booksellers  are  to  sell  more  and  more  books.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  of  that.  And  then  what  I  require  from  you,  as  an  old 
customer,  is  that  you  should  give  me  room  to  move  about  in 
your  shops  and  look  at  the  books.  The  fault  of  London  is  that 
the  book-shops  are  too  crowded.  Reasonably  stout  men  cannot 
comfortably  get  around  them.  You  cannot  see  the  books. 
If  you  have  room,  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  other  than  you  are. 
I  have  never  met  with  anything  but  civility  and  intelligence  in 
booksellers’  shops  ;  but  do,  if  you  can,  I  beseech  you,  get  large 
shops  and  keep  large  stocks.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  in  asking  me  to  come  here  to¬ 
night,  and  for  the  extreme  kindness  and  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  my  address.  [Prolonged  applause.] 


RT.  HON.  H.  H.  ASQUITH 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON 

[Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  7,  1913.  The  Premier, 
in  a  speech  by  which  he  will  be  remembered,  gave  utterance 
in  the  warmest  and  most  eloquent  terms  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
House  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton.] 

Mr.  Speaker: — It  would  not,  I  think,  be  doing  justice  to  the 
feelings  which  are  uppermost  in  many  of  our  hearts  if  we 
passed  to  the  business  of  the  day  without  taking  notice  of  the 
fresh  gap  which  has  been  made  in  our  ranks  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  It  is  a  loss  of  which  I  hardly 
trust  myself  to  speak,  for  apart  from  ties  of  relationship,  there 
had  subsisted  between  us  for  thirty-three  years  a  close  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  which  no  political  differences  were  ever 
allowed  to  loosen  or  even  to  affect.  Nor  can  I  better  describe 
it  than  by  saying  that  he,  perhaps,  of  all  men  of  this  generation 
came  nearest  to  the  mould  and  ideal  of  manhood  which  every 
English  father  would  like  to  see  his  son  aspire  to,  and  if  possible 
to  attain.  The  bounty  of  nature,  enriched  and  developed, 
not  only  by  early  training,  but  by  constant  self-discipline 
through  life,  blended  in  him  gifts  and  graces  which  taken  alone 
are  rare,  and  in  such  attractive  union  are  rarer  still.  Body, 
mind,  and  character — the  schoolroom,  the  cricket  field,  the 
Bar,  the  House  of  Commons — each  made  its  separate  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  faculty  and  the  experience  of  a  many-sided  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  what  he  was  he  gave — gave  with  such 
ease  and  exuberance  that  I  think  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  wherever  he  moved  he  seemed  to  radiate 
vitality  and  charm.  He  was,  as  we  here  know,  a  strenuous 
fighter.  He  has  left  behind  him  no  resentments  and  no  enmity  : 
nothing  but  a  gracious  memory  for  a  manly  and  winning  per- 
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sonality — the  memory  of  one  who  served  with  an  unstinted 
measure  of  devotion  his  generation  and  his  country.  He  has 
been  snatched  away  in  what  we  thought  was  the  full  tide  of 
buoyant  life  still  full  of  promise  and  of  hope.  What  more  can 
we  say  ?  We  can  only  bow  once  again  before  the  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Wisdom.  Those  who  loved  him — and  they  are 
many,  in  all  schools  of  opinion,  in  all  ranks  and  walks  of  life — 
when  they  think  of  him,  will  say  to  themselves : 

“  This  is  the  happy  warrior,  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.” 
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PAINTING  THE  MAP 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  Good  Hope  Hall,  Cape  Town,  January  6, 

1894.] 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  : — There  are  times  when  it  is 
very  difficult  to  express  one’s  views.  It  is  easy  in  conflicts  on 
political  grounds  to  feel  that  one  has  a  position  to  fight,  that 
there  is  a  political  effort  to  undertake,  and  one  feels  that  one 
is  in  fighting  trim.  But  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
when  you  have  to  reply  to  your  own  fellow-citizens — when 
they  have  intimated  to  you  that,  as  far  as  the  external  politics 
of  the  country  are  concerned,  they  feel  you  have  deserved 
well  of  the  State — I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  speak.  When  I  look  round  this  assemblage  and 
see  that  there  are  gentlemen  here  who,  as  regards  the  politics 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  feel  it  their  duty  to  be  in  opposition  to 
myself  and  yet  have  been  so  broad-minded  and  so  fair  that  they 
have  come  to  this  dinner,  and  express  by  their  presence  at  it 
that,  as  regards  a  portion  of  my  political  ideas,  they  consider 
that  I  have  deserved  well  of  the  community — well,  Mr.  Mayor, 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  express  myself ;  and  it  is 
most  creditable  to  them  when  I  consider  the  animosity  of 
politics  in  my  own  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  gentlemen,  knowing  full  well  that  it  will  be  their  duty 
— and  I  admit  their  right  duty  in  the  interests  of  responsible 
government — to  oppose  me  and  find  fault  with  me,  and  do 
their  best  to  bring  about  a  change  of  Government,  yet  have 
the  broad-mindedness  to  say,  “In  so  far  as  a  portion  of  your 
political  ideas  is  concerned  we  consider  you  have  deserved  well 
of  the  country.’’ 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  those  who  are  present  to-night  are  thank- 
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ing  me  for  the  result  of  ideas  which  were  mine  when  I  became 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  have  led  an  active 
life  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  diamond  mines  ;  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  an  idea  in  connexion  with 
one’s  politics,  and  try  steadily  to  carry  it  out.  I  am  referring 
to  my  position  as  a  representative  of  the  people  some  twelve 
years  ago,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  and  wise  idea  to 
work  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  obtain  the  unknown  interior 
as  a  reversion  to  the  colony  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  citizens. 
I  will  not  tire  you  to-night  with  a  statement  of  the  various 
steps  that  I  took :  I  am  looking  back  over  a  period  of  nearly 
twelve  years  of  my  life.  I  had  that  idea,  I  advocated  it  in 
Parhament,  and  gradually  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your 
hinterland  grow  from  the  Orange  River  far  into  the  vast 
interior. 

I  remember — and  it  is  an  amusing  recollection— when  I  used 
almost  daily  to  see  your  late  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
I  had  to  deal  with  the  acquisition  of  Bechuanaland,  which  was 
our  frontier  district.  I  had  to  deal  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Protectorate,  which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  up  to  latitude 
220,  and  I  remember  so  well  that  in  my  discussions  with  your 
late  Governor  he  was  good  enough  to  say,  “  Well,  I  think  that 
is  enough”  ;  and,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  only  reply  I  made  to  him  was, 
‘‘Do  come  with  me  and  look  at  the  block-house  on  Table 
Mountain.”  I  used  that  expression  to  him,  and  then  I  said, 
“  Those  good  old  people  two  hundred  years  ago  thought  that 
the  block-house  on  Table  Mountain  was  the  limit  of  their  ideas, 
but  now  let  us  face  it  to-day.  Where  are  we  ?  We  are  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  and  supposing  that  those 
good  people  were  to  come  to  life  again  to-day,  what  would  they 
think  of  it  and  their  block-house  ?  ”  Then  I  said,  ‘‘Sir,  will 
you  consider,  during  the  period  you  have  been  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Her  Majesty  in  this  colony,  what  you  have  done  ?  We 
are  now  on  latitude  220.”  It  was  amusing  when  he  said  to 
me,  “  And  what  a  trouble  it  has  been.”  He  said  to  me,  “  But 
where  will  you  stop  ?  ”  and  I  replied,  “  I  will  stop  where  the 
country  has  not  been  claimed.”  Your  old  Governor  said,  “  Let 
us  look  at  the  map,”  and  I  showed  him  that  it  was  the  southern 
border  of  Tanganyika.  He  was  a  little  upset.  I  said  that  the 
Great  Powers  at  home  marked  the  map,  and  did  nothing ; 
adding,  “  Let  us  try  to  mark  the  map,  and  we  know  that  we 
shall  do  something.”  “  Well,”  said  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
‘‘I  think  you  should  be  satisfied  with  the  Zambesi  as  a  boundary.” 
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I  replied,  “  Let  us  take  a  piece  of  notepaper,  and  let  us  measure 
from  the  block-house  to  the  Vaal  River  ;  that  is  the  individual 
effort  of  the  people.  Now,"  I  said,  “  let  us  measure  what  you 
have  done  in  your  temporary  existence,  and  then  we  will  finish 
up  with  measuring  my  imaginations.”  We  took  a  piece  of  note- 
paper  and  measured  the  efforts  of  the  country  since  the  Dutch 
occupied  and  founded  it.  We  measured  what  he  had  done  in 
his  life,  and  then  we  measured  my  imaginations  ;  and  His 
Excellency,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  said,  “  I  will  leave  you 
alone.” 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  idea  progressed,  and  His  Excellency 
gave  me  a  free  hand,  but  he  claimed  from  me  a  certain  action 
when  he  considered  that  he  had  strained  the  responsibilities 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  claimed 
that  I  should  take  an  obligation  when  we  got  to  the  twenty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  which  was  then  the  boundary  of 
Khama’s  territory.  I  found  myself  with  the  responsibility  as 
far  as  the  Zambesi — that  is,  so  far  as  concerned  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Colony — and  far  beyond,  so  far  as  the 
Foreign  Office  was  concerned.  I  took  upon  myself  these 
responsibilities  because  I  thought  it  would  come  out  all  right. 
You  must  remember,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  in  those  days  every  one 
was  against  me  ;  you  must  remember  that  when  I  pointed  out 
to  the  House,  as  an  individual  member,  that  the  hinterland 
must  be  preserved,  I  could  not  get  a  vote — I  could  not  get  a 
single  vote ;  and  one  had  to  continue  at  this  question  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty. 

I  am  now  referring  to  twelve  years  of  my  life — twelve 
years  as  an  individual  member,  and  twice  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  came  out  all  right,  I  have 
found  out  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  you  have  an  idea,  and  it 
is  a  good  idea,  if  you  will  only  stick  to  it,  you  will  come  out 
all  right. 

I  made  the  British  control  of  the  interior  a  paramount  thing 
in  my  politics,  and  made  everything  else  subordinate ;  and 
if  there  are  some  of  you  who  at  times  considered  that  any 
action  of  mine  as  a  member  of  the  House  was  such  as  you  could 
not  agree  with,  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  probably  in  any 
case  I  should  have  to  differ  with  you,  but  frequently  my  para¬ 
mount  object  weighed  with  me  as  supreme.  I  knew  that 
Africa  was  the  last  uncivilized  portion  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  must  be  civilized,  and  that  those  who  lived  at  the  healthy 
base,  with  the  energy  that  they  possess,  would  be  the  right 
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and  proper  individuals  to  undertake  the  civilization  of  the  back- 
country.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  in  that  position  which  falls 
to  few  :  to  have  an  idea,  and  to  be  able  to  call  upon  funds  in 
support  of  that  idea. 

I  remember  full  well  my  various  discussions  with  General 
Gordon,  and  I  remember  saying  to  him,  “  It  is  of  no  use  our 
having  hazy  ideas  ;  it  is  of  no  use  our  giving  vent  to  our  ima¬ 
ginations  ;  if  we  have  imaginative  ideas  we  must  have  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  to  carry  them  out.”  Before  I  undertook 
this  idea  of  the  occupation  of  the  interior,  I  weighed  full  well 
what  it  would  cost,  and  I  received  the  most  loyal  support  from 
the  little  circle  who  had  been  connected  with  me  in  other 
industries.  I  suppose  they  said,  “  Rhodes  has  his  hobby  ;  he 
is  useful  to  us  in  other  questions  ;  he  has  fulfilled  to  us  all  our 
conceptions  of  what  a  man  should  be  in  connexion  with  the 
commercial  undertakings  with  which  we  and  he  are  connected, 
and  so  we  will  let  him  run  his  hobbies  so  long  as  they  are  not 
too  expensive.”  And  so,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  was  able  to  start  into 
the  interior.  We  went  far  to  the  north  ;  we  occupied  all  short 
of  the  Zambesi ;  we  did  it  by  the  feeling  of  the  people.  For, 
after  all,  even  if  you  have  the  wealth,  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
out  a  conception  unless  you  have  the  feeling  of  the  people  with 
you. 

And  so  we  occupied  an  almost  unknown  country  close  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  I  may  say,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  were  satisfied.  All 
I  wanted  was  the  painting  of  the  map,  because  I  knew  full  well 
that  the  other  Powers  who  were  painting  the  map  would  do 
nothing  for  a  century.  Still,  the  great  conception  was  to  have 
the  map  painted,  and  so  we  painted  the  map ;  and  further  than 
that,  we  made  an  occupation,  owing  to  the  energy  of  people 
from  this  country  who  had  an  adventurous  spirit  and  were 
willing  to  fall  in  with  one’s  ideas.  I  thought  that  that  position 
would  last  for  five  or  ten  years.  We  had  a  country  as  big  as 
France.  We  knew  by  the  reports  that  it  was  highly  mineralized, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  ruthless  power  that  existed  on  our 
border,  the  last  representative  of  barbarism  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  my  judgment  was  that  we  should  leave  it  alone. 
But  you  may  form  an  opinion  and  some  one  else  may  upset  it, 
and  so  I  had  to  face  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the 
impossibility  of  remaining  quiet. 

I  often  wonder  what  my  colleagues  must  sometimes  have 
thought  of  me  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  House,  because  I  would 
often  have  a  telegram  to  say  that  the  natives  had  been  murdered 
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inside  their  masters’  territory  at  Victoria,  that  the  people  would 
not  stand  it,  and  that  there  was  but  one  solution,  or  rather  two 
solutions — one,  that  they  should  trek  out  of  the  country ; 
the  other,  to  face  the  position.  On  that  point,  as  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  meet  me  to-night,  you  will  give  me  some  kindly 
consideration,  because  I  have  had  to  conduct  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  I  have  had  to  be  daily  and  hourly  in 
Parliament,  and  even  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  would  admit  that  I  did  my  duty  as  the  representative 
of  the  country  by  my  daily  and  continuous  presence  in  the 
House.  But  you  will  share  with  me  the  feeling,  the  strain  in 
dealing  with  some  local  questions  of  the  country,  and  yet 
having,  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  in  my  hands  the  statement 
that  these  people  in  the  north  would  no  longer  stand  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  their  boys  were  being  murdered  in  their  sight. 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  the  question.  We  made  all  our  preparations.  We  had 
to  buy  the  horses,  and  I  will  admit  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  was  the  following :  I  had  been  a  little  too 
progressive.  I  had  sanctioned  and  raised  the  money  to  build 
the  Mafeking  railway,  which  was  an  obligation  to  this  country, 
and  I  could  not  face  the  people  unless  I  fulfilled  that  obligation. 
I  had  provided,  and  I  will  say  it,  out  of  my  own  means,  the 
extension  of  the  Beira  railway,  to  give  communication  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  that  territory.  I  have  been  open  to  all  sorts 
of  abuse ;  but  I  will  say  frankly  to  you  to-night,  you  cannot 
provide  everything  from  the  south,  and  there  was  an  eastern 
portion  which  must  have  its  communication  with  the  coast  on 
the  east.  And,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  addition  to  that,  I  had  indulged 
in  a  hobby,  and  found  four-fifths  of  the  money  to  go  on  with 
six  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  through  Africa. 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  be  very  guarded.  I  must  not  claim  from 
you  your  support  on  that  account ;  but  I  mention  it  to  you  for 
a  reason.  Do  you  think  for  one  moment  that  a  human  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  been  landed  with  the  Mafeking  railway, 
with  a  telegraph  to  Nyasaland,  with  the  extension  through  the 
fly  from  Beira,  was  recklessly  going  to  chuck  himself  into  a 
struggle  with  the  last  ruthless  power  of  barbarism  that  existed 
in  South  Africa  ?  I  knew,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  that  power  must 
pass  away  ;  but  I  also  felt  that  it  was  a  question  of  subsequent 
years ;  and  can  you  fancy  the  appalling  position  to  be  faced 
when  I  found  myself  involved  in  a  struggle  with  that  power 
with  all  those  obligations  on  my  hands  ?  By  telegraphic  com- 
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munication  I  tried  to  postpone  it  in  every  way.  To  sum  up, 
the  situation  I  had  to  face  was  this  :  that  people  who  had  gone 
two  thousand  miles  from  here  and  adopted  this  new  country  as 
their  home,  would  have  to  trek  ;  they  said  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  in  that  territory,  which  they  had  accepted  as  their 
own,  if  the  Matabele  impis  were  to  lie  on  their  border,  and  from 
time  to  time  destroy  their  servants,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  master  of  a  white  skin  would  for  the 
present  be  spared.  Such  a  situation  you  can  hardly  discuss ; 
but  such  a  situation  in  practical  experience  no  man  who  has  a 
claim  to  humanity  can  endure. 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  those  long  hours  that  we  spent  in  the 
House  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  said  good-bye,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  session,  to  my  colleagues,  without  expressing  my 
purpose,  and  went  up  to  Mashonaland  knowing  full  well  what 
was  before  me.  Fortunately  the  High  Commissioner  also  fully 
apprehended  the  situation,  and  whilst  I  was  travelling  up  into 
that  country,  and  was  approaching  the  forces  at  the  end, 
the  permission  was  granted,  and  the  men  went  in.  Now,  I 
think,  though  I  may  be  tiring  you,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thing  for 
you  to  hear  from  me  who  were  those  men  that  went  in.  Well, 

I  can  tell  you,  because  I  arrived  just  after  they  had  departed. 
I  see  here  a  representative  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces ;  but  then  I 
know  full  well  his  feeling  and  knowledge  about  the  people  of 
this  country  ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  the  men  who 
went  in  to  destroy  the  Matabele  power  were  your  citizens. 
We  none  of  us  can  get  out  of  the  facts.  I  have  done  over  ten 
years  of  the  duality  question,  the  separation  of  the  north  from 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  admission  of  myself  as  your  repre¬ 
sentative,  provided  I  kept  the  north  perfectly  separate.  I 
say  I  have  kept  it  separate.  But  you  may  talk  as  you  like, 
and  you  may  have  your  meetings  as  you  like,  but  you  cannot 
stop  civilization  going  into  the  interior;  and  the  civilization 
that  has  gone  into  the  interior  has  been  that  of  your  own 
people. 

I  see  lying  here  a  document  which  I  had  forgotten,  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  when  I  submitted  to  you 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  in  our  position  in  Masho¬ 
naland  with  those  threatening  impis.  Here  is  the  statement 
of  the  son  of  the  father  of  missionaries,  who  is  also  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Her  Majesty,  and  I  think  I  may  read  it  to  you  for 
your  information.  On  that  very  question  he  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement.  Referring  to  the  Matabele  he  says:  “Pro- 
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bably  what  they  will  do  will  be  to  make  life  a  burden  to  the 
unhappy  Mashonas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pioneer  column,  who 
may  be  bringing  supplies  for  sale,  or  otherwise  showing  a  dis¬ 
position  to  welcome  the  new  chums.  There  are  no  two  ways 
about  it — this  is  where  the  shoe  will  pinch  eventually.”  Is  not 
this  interesting  to  you,  written  by  the  son  of  the  father  of 
missionaries,  and  you  might  say  by  one  intimately  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society  ?  He  continues  : 

“  Your  men  go  as  liberators  to  do  the  work  of  the  Aborigines’ 
Protection  Society,  whatever  may  be  their  actual  motives  ; 
another  time  will  come  when,  however  peacefully  you  have 
succeeded  in  working,  you  will  have  to  draw  a  line  at  Matabele 
raids  into  Mashonaland,  bullying  and  plundering  the  people 
who  will  be  doing  your  work.”  This  is  the  contribution  which 
I  had  forgotten  from  Mr.  Moffat,  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
at  Palapye,  and  these  are  facts  which  I  would  like  to  convey 
to  you. 

And  now,  having  dealt  with  the  question  of  our  occupation 
and  the  difficulties  thereof,  the  abuse  that  we  have  received, 
and  what  our  men  have  done,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  as  to 
our  future.  The  future,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  full  of  difficulties.  As 
I  once  said  to  a  representative  organization,  “  If  one  only  knew 
what  was  in  front  of  one,  one  would  never  attempt  a  thing  ”  ; 
but  it  is  very  fortunate  we  never  know,  and  the  future  to  me 
is  a  simple,  daily,  steady  attempt  to  apply  whatever  we  have 
in  this  old  portion  of  South  Africa  to  those  new  estates  that  we 
have  obtained,  or — if  you  will  let  me  use  the  personal — that 
I  have  obtained,  and  wait  for  the  future,  for  no  one  will  remove 
from  myself  the  idea  that  the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be 
one  system  south  of  the  Zambesi.  With  full  affection  for  the 
flag  I  have  been  born  under,  and  the  flag  I  represent,  I  can 
perfectly  understand  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  a  Republican 
who  has  created  his  independence  and  values  that  before  all ; 
but  I  can  say  fairly  that  I  believe  in  the  future,  I  can  assimilate 
this  system  with  which  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  it  is  not  an  impossible  idea  that  the  neighbouring 
Republics,  retaining  their  independence,  should  share  with  us 
as  to  certain  general  principles. 

If  I  might  put  it  to  you,  I  would  say  they  should  share  with 
us  as  to  the  principle  of  tariffs,  the  principle  of  railway  con¬ 
nexion,  the  principle  of  appeal  in  law,  the  principle  of  coinage, 
and,  in  fact,  all  those  principles  which  exist  at  the  present  mo 
ment  in  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  the  local  assemblies 
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which  exist  in  each  separate  State  in  that  country.  I  fully 
recognize — excuse  me  wandering  into  this — that  even  if,  so  far 
as  the  flag  is  concerned,  we  were  one  united  people,  it  would  be 
better,  in  so  far  as  the  gold  of  Johannesburg  and  the  coffee,  tea, 
and  sugar  of  Natal  are  concerned,  that  there  was  a  local  assembly 
dealing  with  those  matters  ;  and  whether  that  local  assembly 
happens  to  be  under  our  flag  or  whether  it  is  not,  surely  it  is  not 
a  very  high  conception  to  think  that  as  to  general  questions — 
these  broad  questions  of  railways,  tariffs,  coinage,  and  dealing 
with  the  natives — we  should  have  a  unanimous  policy.  And 
in  the  future — in  so  far  as  the  special  questions  that  I  have 
been  dealing  with  are  concerned — they  will  have  to  be  assimi¬ 
lated  with  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  degrees,  in  so 
far  as  regards  its  laws,  railways,  and  tariffs. 

When  some  of  you  talk  in  private  about  my  dual  position, 
please  remember  this — I  have  said  it  before — that  if  you  were 
to  sleep  for  five-and-twenty  years,  you  might  find  a  gentleman 
called  your  Prime  Minister  sitting  in  Cape  Town  and  controlling 
the  whole,  not  only  to  the  Zambesi,  but  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Then  do  not  indulge  in  this  frightful  objection  to  the  dual 
capacity  so  long  as  you  see  under  the  light  of  public  criticism 
that  a  human  being  does  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  one,  and 
does  not  do  something  that  is  unfair  and  incorrect.  For  the 
future  is  clear — we  shall  be  one.  Surely  you  should  be  thankful 
for  the  happy  accident  of  a  human  atom  who  makes  us  one, 
for  I  feel  assured  that  if  you  went  to  sleep  you  would  not 
wake  up  to  object  to  a  Prime  Minister  who  regulated  the  whole  ; 
that  is  a  thought  to  carry  home  with  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  will  add  little  more  before  resuming  my 
seat.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  do  not  recognize  all 
the  fences  that  I  have  to  take.  It  may  be  in  the  future  that  a 
fence  will  meet  me  that  I  cannot  get  over,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  in  the  past,  in  connexion  with  this  conception  of 
mine,  I  have  been  as  yet  able  to  surmount  the  fences  in  front 
of  me.  And  I  say  to  you  frankly,  that  I  know  full  well  that  the 
great  success  of  the  future  rests  on  your  support  and  your  ap¬ 
proval.  No  man  can  form  ideas,  or  can  carry  out  an  under¬ 
taking  on  this  gigantic  scale,  unless  he  has  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  my  own  feeling.  It  is  for  you  to  decide, 
and  for  you  to  consider  carefully,  irrespective  of  your  local 
politics,  whether  in  the  future  you  can  give  me  that  cordial  and 
hearty  support.  My  motives  have  been  assailed.  I  have 
many  enemies,  and  they  have  insinuated  many  reasons  for  my 
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action ;  but,  Mr.  Mayor,  they  do  not  understand  yet  the  full 
selflessness  of  my  ideas.  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence, 
and  will  say  that  I  have  a  big  idea  that  I  wish  to  carry  out,  and 
I  know  full  well  the  reward— a  reward  which  is  the  highest  reward 
a  human  being  can  attain ;  and  that  reward,  Mr.  Mayor, 
is  the  trust,  the  confidence,  and  the  appreciation  of  my  fellow- 
citizens. 


J.  X.  MERRIMAN 


NATIVE  AFFAIRS 

[Speech  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  Capetown,  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Natives  Land  Bill,  May  15,  1913.] 

It  is  with  very  great  reluctance  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  measure. 
It  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  have  given  a  silent 
vote,  but  I  feel,  and  I  am  afraid,  that  after  many  years  of 
devoted  attention  to  this  question  of  the  native  policy  of 
South  Africa,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  give 
this  House — for  what  it  is  worth — the  result  of  my  experience 
through  these  years.  [Hear,  hear.]  First  of  all  I  would  say, 
that  I  hope  this  House  will  recognize  the  very  grave  nature  of 
any  step  they  may  take  which  has  to  deal  with  native  policy, 
[Hear,  hear.]  We  are  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  future 
of  four  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  for  whom  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  who  have  no  voice  in  this  place.  You  have  to 
remember  that,  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  Government  of 
England  in  passing  the  Act  of  Union  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  gave  very  emphatic  pledges  with  regard  to  our 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  natives  who  were  placed  in  our  care. 
We  satisfied  them  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  with  the  most 
scrupulous  justice  and  with  the  utmost  toleration.  I  well 
recollect  when  that  Bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  only  speech  which  lifted  the  discussion  out  of  the 
rut  of  party  politics  was  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
the  attitude  which  he  recommended  to  his  side  of  the  House 
was  that  we  in  this  country  were  responsible,  upon  us  would 
fall  the  result  of  any  mistakes  that  we  made,  we  should  have 
to  pay,  and  we  should,  therefore,  be  left  to  manage  these  affairs 
as  we  were  guided. 

I  have  said  that  these  people  are  voiceless.  We  should 
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recollect  that.  In  the  future  of  South  Africa  we  shall  be 
judged  by  the  way  in  which  we  handle  this  important  question. 
The  gold  mines  will  perish  after  a  time.  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  future  of  this  country  may  be  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  natives  will  always  be  with  us,  and  one  of  the  great  tasks 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  white  races  of  South  Africa  is  to 
civilize  and  bring  the  natives  up,  and  not  to  trample  upon  them 
and  repress  them.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  and  my  hon. 
friend  who  has  introduced  this  Bill  have  in  the  past  tried  to 
act.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape 
have  tried  to  act. 

In  speaking  for  South  Africa  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  example  set  by  this  country  in  regard  to  the  liberal 
treatment  of  natives.  Mr.  Rhodes  and  I  always  agreed  that 
the  one  thing  which  made  politics  interesting  in  South  Africa 
and  took  politics  away  from  the  mere  wrangle  as  to  whether 
one  section  was  to  dominate  another,  was  this  native  question, 
Upon  whether  we  do  our  duty  or  not  depends  the  future,  not 
only  of  this  part  of  South  Africa,  but  of  the  whole  of  Africa. 
It  is  not  we  who  are  going  to  pay  for  any  mistakes  we  make 
now,  but  we  can  depend  upon  it  that  those  who  come  after  us 
will  have  to  pay  for  any  mistakes  we  make  in  dealing  with  any 
matter  of  native  policy  at  the  present  time.  Therefore, 
this  matter  must  be  approached  with  caution.  I  deprecate 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  any  of  those  heated  speeches 
which  sometimes  we  hear  outside  this  House,  and  sometimes 
in  this  House,  too.  We  must  recollect  that  we  are  not  speaking 
to  our  own  race  merely.  I  might  quote  the  words  of  a  very 
wise  man,  speaking  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  of  the 
situation  of  England  in  India.  They  apply  with  double 
emphasis  to  our  situation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Burke,  after 
having  described  the  position  of  the  English  race  in  India, 
said  :  “  All  these  circumstances  are  not,  I  confess,  very  favour¬ 
able  to  the  idea  of  attempting  to  govern  India  at  all,  but  there 
we  are  placed  by  the  Sovereign  Disposer,  and  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  in  the  situation.  The  situation  of  a  man  is  the 
preceptor  of  his  duty.”  Let  us  remember  that  the  situation 
of  a  man  is  the  preceptor  of  his  duty.  Our  duty  as  the  superior 
race  is  not  to  repress  and  keep  these  people  down,  but,  while  we 
make  ourselves  worthy  of  our  position  as  the  dominant  race 
of  this  country,  we  should  try  and  lift  these  people  up  at  the 
same  time. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  another  and  brighter  side  of  the 
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question,  and  that  is,  to  point  out  that  the  natives  are  not 
a  danger  and  a  responsibility  only  to  us  in  this  country,  but, 
if  they  are  well  managed,  they  are  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  [Hear,  hear.]  Let  us  take  our  trade 
figures  and  compare  them  with  the  figures  of  the  other  large 
British  Dominions.  These  figures,  measured  by  the  white 
population,  are  surprising ;  but  if  we  take  the  richest  Dominion 
that  there  is  under  the  British  Crown  outside  South  Africa,  and 
take  the  trade  value  of  those  figures  per  head  of  the  white 
population,  and  multiply  those  figures  by  our  European  popu¬ 
lation,  then  we  might  very  well  apply  any  balance  we  may 
have  to  our  native  population,  and  then  we  shall  see,  strangely 
enough,  that  upon  that  basis  it  works  out  that  the  actual 
trade  of  three  natives  is  worth  about  that  of  one  white  man. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  very  imperfect  way  of  looking  at  the  value 
of  these  people,  because  the  trade  value  of  some  of  these 
natives  is  far  greater  than  the  trade  value  of  some  of  our  white 
people,  and  the  trade  value  of  an  ordinary  white  person. 

I  have  merely  indicated  these  figures  to  show  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  asset  we  have  in  the  natives  in  that  respect.  Who  have 
built  our  railways,  who  have  dug  our  mines,  and  developed  this 
country  as  far  as  it  is  developed  ?  Who  have  been  the  actual 
manual  workers — who  have  done  that  ?  The  natives :  the 
coloured  races  of  this  country.  We  must  never  forget  that 
we  owe  them  a  debt  in  that  respect — a  debt  not  often  enough 
acknowledged  by  what  we  did  for  them.  We  ought  to  think 
what  we  owe  to  the  docility  of  the  natives,  and  the  wonderfully 
easy  way  in  which  they  have  been  governed  when  treated 
properly. 

What  must  strike  every  one  is  the  fact  that  though  this  Bill 
is  really,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  beginning,  or  is  thought  to  be  in 
certain  quarters,  something  of  a  revolution  in  our  dealing 
with  the  native  races,  it  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  speech 
of  the  Governor-General.  It  fell  upon  us  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  I  remember  the  afternoon.  We  had  heard  a  very 
impassioned  and  very  heated  speech  from  the  hon  member  for 
Ficksburg  on  the  enormous  danger  of  squatting  in  the  Free 
State,  and  that  was  the  occasion  for  introducing  a  general 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  natives 
and  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  the  way  we  like  to  see  a  thing  of  this  magnitude  approached. 
We  often  hear  demands  for  what  is  called  a  general  declara¬ 
tion  of  pohcy  with  regard  to  native  affairs — a  policy  which 
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should  be  applied  to  the  highest  civilized  native,  the  owner 
of  a  farm,  and  the  naked  barbarian.  It  cannot  be  done. 
People  who  demanded  a  general  declaration  of  that  kind 
have  not  had  the  experience  which  some  of  us  have  had. 
The  hon.  member  who  spoke  before  me  said  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Bill. 

What  is  the  underlying  principle  ?  The  underlying  principle 
is  what  one  reads  into  the  Bill.  One  hon.  member  read  into 
it  that  it  was  the  separation  of  the  two  races.  That  might 
have  been  done  when  the  two  races  first  came  in  contact  at 
the  Fish  River,  but  it  could  not  be  done  now.  Since  then  we 
have  been  developing  the  country  with  the  labour  of  these  people. 
They  have  been  advancing  by  our  aid,  and  we  by  theirs.  We 
have  mixed  ourselves  up  with  these  people  in  an  inextricable 
fashion,  and  then  some  say,  “  Haul  your  native  policy  out  of  the 
drawer  and  begin  with  a  policy  of  separation.”  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  member  who  brought  in  the  Bill  had  no  idea  of  that 
sort  in  his  mind.  Another  person  had  the  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  set  up  a  sort  of  pale — a  sort  of  kraal  into  which  we  are 
going  to  drive  these  people.  Then  another  gentleman  sneered 
at  the  policy  hitherto  adopted,  and  he  said  that  one  side  said 
that  the  policy  towards  the  natives  should  be  firm  and  just, 
while  the  other  side  said  that  it  should  be  just  and  firm.  I 
am  sure  that  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  abso¬ 
lutely  in  favour  of  a  just  policy  towards  the  natives,  and  every 
man  charged  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  should 
see  that  the  policy  towards  the  natives  is  firm — when  they 
promised  the  native  something  that  promise  should  be  fulfilled. 

When  we  make  a  stringent  squatting  law  we  should  not 
break  that  law  just  for  our  own  convenience.  [Hear,  hear.] 
That  is  not  firmness,  nor  is  it  justice.  It  was  an  unworthy 
sneer  to  have  said  that  native  policy  should  be  firm  and  just,  as 
if  it  was  a  mere  phrase.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  friend 
by  some  malign  dispensation  of  Fate  to  introduce  this  Bill, 
but  I  feel  certain  that  he  will  not  depart  one  jot  from  the  policy 
of  firmness  and  justice.  I  was  greatly  annoyed  last  night  by 
hearirg  a  certain  section  of  people  carping  at  my  hon.  friend 
for  following  a  certain  direction  in  regard  to  the  native  labour 
policy.  I  well  know  how,  since  he  assumed  office,  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  this  question  of  native  labour,  to  see 
that  the  question  is  put  right.  It  seemed  ungracious  for  that 
section  to  have  seized  that  moment  for  making  little  pricks  at 
his  policy.  My  hon.  friend  is  old  enough  to  recollect,  as  I  do, 
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a  famous  occasion  when  we  had  another  Minister  who  determined 
to  lay  down  what  he  termed  the  native  policy  for  all  time  for 
the  guidance  of  South  Africa,  and  it  was  called  a  '  ‘  policy  of 
vigour.”  For  that  policy  of  vigour  we  are  still  paying  the 
interest  on  four  millions  of  money,  uselessly  spent  in  a  fruit¬ 
less  war.  Sometimes  I  feel  inclined  to  remind  my  hon.  friend 
of  the  saying  of  my  favourite  statesman,  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
on  being  approached  by  people  to  do  the  most  impossible 
things,  would  say  “  Can’t  you  leave  it  alone  ?  ”  There  was 
much  in  that.  But  here  is  the  Bill,  and  we  must  approach 
it  with  the  greatest  reserve  and  toleration.  In  a  few  words 
I  should  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  measure.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  got  sufficient  information.  Beyond  the  bald  statistics 
which  were  given  by  the  Minister  in  the  course  of  his  interesting 
and  moderate  speech,  we  have  had  nothing.  We  are  going 
into  a  thing  that  will  stir  South  Africa  from  end  to  end, 
and  which  will  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  both  races, 
and  we  have  no  information  as  to  what  are  the  ideas  of 
the  natives.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  this  lack  of 
information,  wrong  ideas  have  got  about  with  regard  to  this 
Bill.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  native  thinks 
about  these  things  ;  I  doubt  whether  anybody  can  say  that 
he  has  got  at  the  mind  of  the  native.  The  only  way,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  take  it  as  a  real  indication,  is  what 
they  write  in  their  newspapers.  I  am  somewhat  alarmed,  but 
not  surprised,  at  some  of  the  articles  in  their  newspapers, 
because  they  appear  to  take  their  views  from  the  heated  speeches 
and  writings  in  party  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  are  very  much  alarmed.  I  think  that  before  a  Bill  of 
this  sort  is  passed,  there  should  be  some  attempt  made  to  get 
their  views.  As  far  as  one  section  is  concerned,  the  Bill  is 
going  to  set  up  a  sort  of  pale— there  is  going  to  be  a  sort  of 
kraal  into  which  all  the  natives  are  to  be  driven,  and  they 
are  to  be  left  to  develop  on  their  own  lines. 

To  allow  them  to  go  on  their  own  lines  is  merely  to  drive 
them  back  into  barbarism  ;  their  own  lines  meant  barbarous 
lines  ;  their  own  lines  were  cruel  lines.  All  along  we  have  been 
bringing  them  away  from  their  own  lines.  It  reminds  me  of 
what  an  English  writer  said  about  a  similar  policy  of  Ireland, 
because  when  the  English  went  to  Ireland  they  regarded  the 
native  Irish  in  the  way  some  extreme  people  here  regarded  the 
natives  of  South  Africa.  They  thought  they  would  root  them 
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out.  They  treated  them  as  dogs,  and  thought  that  they  were 
dogs.  They  set  up  a  pale.  They  set  the  Irish  within  that  pale, 
to  develop  upon  their  own  lines,  but  there  were  always  English¬ 
men  living  in  that  pale,  just  as  in  the  same  way  we  find  Euro¬ 
peans  living  among  natives.  Sir  George  Davis,  in  describing 
this  policy,  wrote  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  set  up  a  separation  between  English  and  Irish,  intending  in 
time  that  the  English  should  root  out  the  Irish.  If  you  changed 
the  Irish  for  natives  you  will  see  how  the  illustration  would 
apply.  A  policy  more  foredoomed  to  failure  in  South  Africa 
could  not  be  initiated.  It  is  a  policy  that  would  keep  South 
Africa  back,  perhaps  for  ever.  [Hear,  hear.]  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  driving  these  civilized  natives  back  into  reserves  ? 
At  the  present  time,  every  civilized  man — if  he  were  treated 
properly — every  civilized  man  was  becoming  an  owner  of  land 
outside  native  reserve,  and  therefore  would  be  an  asset  of 
strength  to  the  country.  He  will  be  a  loyalist.  He  is  not  going 
to  risk  losing  his  property.  He  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  If  we  drive  these  people  back  into  reserves  they  will  be¬ 
come  our  bitterest  enemies.  For  that  reason  I  view  anything 
that  tends  that  way  with  the  gravest  suspicion.  Again,  in  this 
Bill  there  is  not  sufficient  distinction  between  those  natives 
who  try  to  educate  themselves  and  the  ordinary  raw  bar¬ 
barian.  They  are  all  classed  under  the  word  “  native.” 

What  we  want  to  prevent,  however,  is  communal  land 
tenure  of  the  natives  outside  the  reserve.  It  would  be  rather 
hard  to  leave  it  to  the  Government  of  the  day  to  say  whether 
a  native  should  be  driven  into  a  kraal  or  helped  on  his  way. 
I  recognize  all  the  difficulties  of  this  question  in  Cape  Colony. 
In  Cape  Colony  one  of  the  last  Acts  that  was  passed  by  us  was 
an  Act  forbidding  any  purchase  of  land  by  natives  on  communal 
tenure  outside  the  reserve.  Communal  tenure  was  a  tenure 
of  barbarism — no  matter  what  my  hon.  friends  on  the  cross 
benches  may  say.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  I  hope  that 
in  any  measure  which  we  may  pass  we  shall  make  a  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  two  classes  of  purchase.  It  is  contemplated 
to  take  land  from  native  people,  and  land  from  white  people,  by 
the  advice  of  a  Commission.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  we  should 
have  to  introduce  a  Bill,  which  would  probably  have  a  very 
rough  passage  through  the  House. 

I  come  now  to  what  is  the  main  object  of  the  Bill,  and  that 
is,  to  do  away  with  the  squatting  evil.  Why  was  there  a  squat¬ 
ting  evil  ?  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  native  ?  [An  hon.  member : 
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"No.”]  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  law?  [No.]  We  have  got  the  most 
stringent  laws  concerning  natives  of  all  the  laws  in  the  whole 
country,  in  the  Province  of  which  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Keyter) 
is  a  member.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  more  surprising  than 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  increases  in  the  native  population 
in  the  Orange  Free  State.  We  have  a  huge  native  population 
in  the  Cape,  and  the  increase  during  the  census  periods  from 
1904  to  1911 — I  want  hon.  members  to  pay  some  attention 
to  this,  because  it  shows  the  value  of  legislation — the  increase  in 
the  Cape  Province  during  that  period  was  8 '33  per  cent.  In 
Natal,  which  has  a  huge — in  fact,  an  overwhelming — native 
population,  curiously  enough,  the  increase  was  the  same,  even 
to  the  actual  decimal  figure,  viz.  8 '33  per  cent. ;  but  some  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made,  because  a  large  number  of  natives  were  out 
at  work  in  the  mines.  Now,  in  the  Transvaal — and  in  taking 
the  Transvaal  figures  these  did  not  apply  as  regarded  squatting, 
because  the  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  number  of  natives 
employed  in  the  mines — in  the  Transvaal  the  natives  increased 
by  30 'i  per  cent.  Now,  when  you  come  to  my  friend’s  little 
State,  where  the  most  stringent  laws  were  made  to  keep  out 
the  natives,  how  much  do  you  suppose  the  natives  increased 
in  the  Free  State  ?  By  no  less  than  44  per  cent.  [Opposition 
cheers.]  Was  that  the  fault  of  the  natives?  No;  it  was 
because — having  the  most  stringent  laws — the  people  found  it 
best  to  evade  those  laws.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  hope  my  hon. 
friend  will  be  a  little  tolerant.  Do  let  him  pick  the  mote 
out  of  his  own  eye  before  he  tries  to  pick  the  beam  out  of  other 
people’s.  [Hear,  hear.]  In  the  Free  State  these  laws  were 
very  severe  ;  for  instance,  punishments — amazing  punishments 
— were  given,  and  yet  the  result  was  the  increase  in  five  years 
by  44  per  cent,  of  their  native  population.  This  was  something 
that  they  should  take  a  warning  by.  They  were  going  to  do 
away  with  the  squatter  in  appearance,  but  he  would  still  sur¬ 
vive  as  a  labour-tenant.  They  might  do  away  with  the  labour- 
tenant,  and  he  would  still  be  surviving  as  a  labour-servant. 
How  is  the  Government  to  distinguish  between  these  ? 
We  have  in  the  Cape  a  law  which  states  how  many  labour- 
tenants  a  man  should  have  upon  his  farm ;  but  the  number  is 
fixed  by  the  elected  local  authority. 

What  we  want  in  this  country  is  administration  and  not 
mere  legislation,  and  if  we  were  to  put  into  force  the  laws  which 
they  had  in  the  Free  State  at  the  present  time  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  would  be  a  rebellion.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  should 
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have  platforms  swarming  with  people  who  would  say  that  they 
could  not  grow  one  bag  of  mealies  without  the  natives.  But 
we  have  the  laws  to  do  it.  Now  we  are  trying  in  this  Bill  to 
make  a  uniform  law.  That  my  poor  friend  the  Minister, 
of  all  people,  should  be  the  author  of  a  uniform  law  on  native 
matters  !  [Laughter.]  I  say  this  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
— [laughter] — because  the  conditions  are  totally  different  in 
the  four  Provinces.  In  the  Cape  you  have  your  laws,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable  man  could  object  to  them. 
The  squatting  evil  has  been  done  away  with.  We  have  done 
away  with  the  communal  purchase  of  land  by  natives,  and 
the  natives  have  been  given  ample  reserves.  In  N atal  they  have 
a  system  which  has  apparently  worked  well.  At  any  rate 
there  they  were  very  much  mixed  up  with  this  tenant  business. 
We  might  pass  a  Bill  and  find  that  the  whole  population 
of  Natal — white  and  black — was  against  it,  and  thus  they 
might  have  to  alter  the  Bill.  [Mr.  M.  W.  Myburgh  (Vryheid) : 
“No.”] 

The  hon.  member  no  doubt  speaks  for  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Natal.  [Laughter].  In  the  Free  State  they  are 
in  an  entirely  different  position,  for  there  the  people  have 
most  excellent  laws  from  their  point  of  view  for  keeping 
out  the  natives — stringent,  Draconian,  and  violent  laws,  but 
they  are  not  carried  out,  and  the  natives  have  flooded  the 
country.  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  turn  the  native  from 
a  tenant  to  a  labour-tenant,  and  then  salvation  will  be  at 
hand.  I  cannot  see  very  much  difference  between  the  two, 
except  that  one  is  a  contented  advancing  man,  and  the  other 
a  discontented  man  approaching  very  closely  to  the  Russian  serf 
— he  is  a  soul.  Shortly  we  shall  hear  of  a  farm  being  up  for 
sale  with  so  many  souls. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  problem  has  been  complicated  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  and  the  curious  way  in  which  some  ground 
has  been  given  out  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district,  where,  I 
am  told,  farms  had  been  given  out  on  which  the  natives  had 
been  living  for  years,  and  these  farms — with  the  natives  on 
them — have  come  into  the  possession  of  companies  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  turn  the  natives  off.  That 
would  not  be  an  agreeable  thing,  but  I  will  not  offer  an 
opinion  now  as  to  the  justice  of  it.  Every  good  Government 
should  set  its  face  against  communal  purchase.  The  matter 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Union  we  have  not  only 
natives  in  different  stages  of  advancement,  but  the  laws  in  the 
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four  Provinces  are  entirely  different,  and  they  proposed  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  passing  the  Bill.  But  that  would  be  a 
mistake  without  more  information  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  like  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  Draconian  laws  of  the  Free  State.  According 
to  a  very  interesting  Blue  Book  containing  reports  of  magistrates, 
one  magistrate  reported  that  ‘  ‘  the  pernicious  system  of  squatting 
was  detrimental  to  the  working  farmer,  the  native  reaping  the 
whole  of  the  benefit.”  The  man  who  worked  generally  reaped 
the  whole  benefit  in  the  long  run.  In  the  Harrismith  district 
there  were  some  40,000  natives  against  some  8,000  Europeans. 
How  did  they  get  there  ?  Having  been  a  Free  State  burgher, 
I  know  that  the  natives  did  not  force  their  way  in.  These 
natives  ploughed  on  the  half-shares,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  were  labour-tenants  or  squatters.  If  they  were 
squatters  it  would  require  very  little  dexterous  management  to 
convert  them  into  labour-tenants.  The  magistrate  of  Hoopstad 
has  referred  to  the  pernicious  system  of  native  squatters. 
But  why  did  not  the  Free  State  magistrates  do  something  and 
put  the  law  in  force  ?  That  was  the  principal  reason  why  the 
House  was  forced  to  pass  that  Bill  without  information,  and 
without  giving  any  opportunity  to  people  who  had  the  deepest 
interest  in  this  matter  to  have  their  views  heard,  or  to  let  them 
know  what  the  House  was  going  to  do  because  the  magistrates 
in  the  Free  State  would  not  enforce  the  law.  I  dare  say  I 
may  have  said  a  great  many  things  which  may  be  distasteful 
to  my  hon.  friends,  but  I  do  claim  their  attention,  because  at  a 
time  when  they  were  not  in  such  a  dominant  position  as  they 
are  now,  I  pleaded  for  right  and  justice  for  them.  Therefore,  they 
should  not  take  it  amiss  from  me,  because  now  they  are  in  a 
dominant  position,  I  plead  also  for  justice,  toleration,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  delay  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  like  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member  for  East  London,  because  we  want  to  consider  the 
matter.  I  think  we  should  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  and  then 
send  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  the 
views  of  people  interested  on  both  sides.  I  shall  with  reluct¬ 
ance  and  apprehension  vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  I 
shall  certainly  vote  afterwards  for  having  the  Bill  sent  to  a 
Select  Committee.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  in  response  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Guests  ” 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet,  April  30,  1904.] 

Mr.  President  : — When  I  received  a  mandate  from  you  a  day 
or  two  ago  imposing  upon  me  the  duty  which  you  have  ex¬ 
plained  to-night — that  is,  of  bearing  in  my  single  person  the 
burden  of  replying  for  the  large  number  of  distinguished 
persons  whom  you  have  enumerated — I  felt  that  this  was  a 
great  occasion  and  that  it  demanded  from  me  a  great  effort. 
Accordingly,  since  that  unhappy  moment  when  I  received 
your  request,  I  have,  I  am  afraid  to  the  detriment  of  my 
judicial  functions  [laughter],  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
great  models  of  after-dinner  speaking  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  [Laughter.] 

I  was  not  able  to  find  any  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  I 
do  not  think  any  recorded  after-dinner  speech  by  their  orators 
has  come  down  to  us.  But  I  have  not  limited  my  investigations 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  laying  before  myself  the  task 
of  acquiring  the  true  principles  of  perfection,  I  arrived  at  last 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  were  the  necessary  elements  of  such 
a  speech  as  I  have  to  deliver.  The  result  of  my  study  was 
to  show  that  you  must  begin  with  an  exordium,  follow  it,  if 
you  can,  by  an  anecdote,  throw  in  a  joke,  indulge  in  a  quotation, 
preferably  from  some  forgotten  poet,  and  finish  with  your 
peroration. 

Now,  the  anecdote  was  comparatively  easy,  for  I  had  only 
to  look  into  the  latest  book  of  memoirs  to  find  an  anecdote  so 
perfectly  new  and  unfamiliar  that  it  was  certain  to  be  received 
with  applause.  [Laughter.]  A  quotation  also  I  could  possibly 
manage  by  searching  among  the  less  known  authors ;  but 
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then  came  a  difficulty — the  joke.  There  again,  however,  a 
happy  thought  struck  me.  I  said,  “  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this ; 
I  have  only  got  to  apply  to  my  learned  brother  Darling.” 
[Laughter.]  My  learned  brother  happened  to  be  sitting  at  the 
Old  Bailey  at  the  time.  I  knew  he  always  kept  a  stock  of  jokes 
by  him  [laughter],  and  I  ventured  to  ask  him  for  the  loan  of 
one  or  two.  But  he  answered  me  by  saying  that  all  the  jokes 
he  then  had  by  him  were  prepared  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  and  that  they  were  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  thin  air  of 
the  Academy  as  for  the  closer  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
[Laughter.]  The  result  was,  I  regret  to  say,  that,  feeling  that 
if  I  made  a  speech  at  all  it  must  be  a  monumental  effort,  fit  to 
be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy,  I  saw  that  with¬ 
out  the  joke  such  an  achievement  was  impossible.  That  speech, 
therefore,  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  undelivered,  and  I 
will  tell  you  at  once  that  I  do  not  propose  to  deliver  either  an 
exordium,  an  anecdote,  a  joke,  a  quotation,  or  a  peroration. 
[Laughter.] 

I  will,  instead,  address  myself  as  shortly  as  I  can  to  the  point. 
I  am  asked  to  return  thanks  for  this  numerous  assembly  of 
guests,  who,  I  believe,  outnumber  their  hosts — such  is  the 
hospitality  of  this  Academy — and  as  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  canvassing  them  individually,  I  think  it  best  to 
credit  them  each  and  all  with  the  sentiments  that  animate 
myself,  of  cordial  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
which  you  have  extended  to  us  to-night.  [Cheers.]  You  have 
given  us  an  opportunity  not  only  of  looking  upon  these  glorious 
works  of  art  which  surround  us  on  all  sides,  but  also  of  meeting 
and  mixing  with  those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  household 
words  in  this  country,  the  authors  of  these  beautiful  creations. 
You  have  ministered  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  intellect,  and 
in  doing  all  this  you  have  not  forgotten  providently  to  minister 
to  that  grosser  and  more  material  part  of  us  which  we  could  not 
leave  behind  us  if  we  would.  [Laughter.]  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  menu  to  show  that  you  have  not  neglected  that  in¬ 
considerable  but  indispensable  portion  of  our  human  economy. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  if  I  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse 
with  those  gentlemen  for  whom  I  am  replying,  I  might  have 
contributed  something  for  your  consideration  to-night.  I  do 
not  at  all  know  whether  those  gentlemen  are  better  equipped 
than  I  am  myself  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  these  works,  but 
I  am  sure  that  they  have  all  formed  opinions  and  expressed  them, 
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and  if  I  could  only  give  them  to  you  I  believe  some  of  them 
might  startle  you.  You  might  not  agree  with  all  of  them, 
but  this  I  think — you  would  probably  not  find  them  more 
startling  or  less  helpful  than  the  ex  cathedra  pronouncements 
which  you  are  likely  to  read  in  the  newspapers  for  the  next 
week  or  so.  [Laughter.]  But,  however  diverse  their  opinions 
may  be  on  the  individual  merits  of  particular  works,  they  all 
agree  in  the  sentiments  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
for  them  of  appreciation  of  your  kindness  and  hospitality. 
[Cheers.]  So  much  for  the  guests ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  part 
of  my  duty  to  finish  by  proposing  a  toast  myself,  and  that 
is  a  toast  which  when  I  name  it  will  at  once  commend  itself 
to  all  who  sit  here.  It  is  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Academy.” 
[Cheers.] 

Happily  for  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  critic,  and  I 
do  not  therefore  venture  to  pass  any  comment  whatever  upon 
the  glorious  works  which  surround  us,  but  this  observation  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  make.  It  does  seem  to  my  uninstructed  eye 
a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  on  looking  at  the  chosen  efforts  of  artists 
of  the  British  school,  that  there  is  not  in  this  Academy,  I  believe, 
a  single  picture  of  an  unwholesome,  meretricious,  or  suggestive 
character.  It  may  be  that  I  am  violating  all  the  canons  of  art 
by  hazarding  such  a  statement  as  a  ground  for  claiming  merit 
in  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  but,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  art  or  not,  I  cannot  myself  think  that  this  exhibition 
is  any  the  less  interesting  or  valuable  because  of  the  complete 
absence  of  that  element  which,  in  my  experience,  is  not  absent 
from  all  galleries.  There  is  another  observation  I  desire  to 
make,  speaking  still  as  one  of  the  uninstructed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cult  of  the  ugly,  if  it  ever  existed  in  England,  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  favour  now.  [Cheers.]  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  cult  of  the  ugly  for  itself,  the  cult  of  the  horrible  and 
the  grotesque  of  which  we  see  so  much  in  some  other  galleries, 
appears  to  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  this  [cheers], 
and  I  think  that  that  also  is  a  ground  of  merit  in  the  present 
exhibition. 

But,  Sir,  grateful  as  we  all  are  for  your  hospitality  and  for 
the  magnificent  surroundings  in  which  you  have  placed  us  to¬ 
night,  I  think  there  is  a  still  larger  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the 
Royal  Academy  from  the  general  public  who  are  not  represented 
here.  Most  of  us  in  these  days  have  to  live  in  crowded  centres. 
Most  of  us  pass  a  considerable  part  of  our  time  in  the  unlovely 
surroundings  of  tubes  and  tunnels,  and,  I  might  add  perhaps, 
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of  the  law.  We  pass  our  lives  surrounded  by  the  standards  of 
artistic  excellence  which  appear  in  the  advertisements  in  the 
railway  stations,  and  in  the  glaring  vulgarities  of  the  hoardings. 
In  these  circumstances,  do  we  not  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
you,  who  by  permitting  us  to  look  upon  your  works  of  art 
and  imagination  take  us  out  of  these  mundane  and  ugly 
regions  into  the  realm  of  the  lovely  ? 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


ON  ROWING 


[The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Rowing  Clubs  dining  together 
at  the  London  Tavern,  May  7,  1866,  Charles  Dickens,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nautilus  Rowing  Club,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
speech  that  follows  was  made  in  proposing  “  Prosperity  to  the 
Rowing  Clubs  of  London.”  ] 


Gentlemen  : — I  cannot  avoid  the  remembrance  of  what  very 
poor  things  the  amateur  rowing  clubs  on  the  Thames  were  in 
the  early  days  of  my  novitiate,  not  to  mention  the  difference 
in  the  build  of  the  boats.  I  could  not  get  on  in  the  beginning 
until  I  became  a  pupil  under  an  anomalous  creature  called  a 
“fireman  waterman/’  who  wore  an  eminently  tall  hat,  and  a 
perfectly  unaccountable  uniform,  of  which  one  might  say  that 
if  it  was  less  adapted  for  one  thing  than  another,  that  thing 
was  fire.  I  recollect  that  this  gentleman  had  on  some  former 
day  won  a  King’s  prize  wherry,  and  we  used  to  go  about  in 
this  accursed  wherry,  myself  and  a  partner,  doing  all  the  hard 
work,  while  the  fireman  drank  all  the  beer.  The  river  was 
very  much  clearer,  freer,  and  cleaner  in  those  days  than  it 
is  now ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  this  philosophical  old  boat¬ 
man  could  no  more  have  dreamt  of  seeing  the  spectacle  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  (the  procession  of  the  boats  of  the 
Metropolitan  Amateur  Rowing  Clubs),  or  of  seeing  these  clubs 
matched  for  skill  and  speed,  than  I  should  dare  to  announce 
through  the  usual  authentic  channels  that  I  was  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  bar  below,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
accommodate  Mr.  J ames  Mace  if  he  meant  business.  N everthe- 
less,  I  well  recollect  an  occasion  when  I  had  turned  out  for  a 
spurt  a  few  years  ago  on  the  River  Thames  with  an  occasional 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  nameless,  and  some  other  Eton  boys, 
and  that  I  could  hold  my  own  against  them.  More  recently 
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still,  the  last  time  that  I  rowed  down  from  Oxford  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  cover  myself  with  honour,  though  I  must  admit  that 
I  found  the  “  locks”  so  picturesque  as  to  require  much  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  discovery  of  their  beauty.  But  what  I 
wanted  to  say  was  this,  that  though  our  “  fireman  waterman  ” 
was  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  that  ever  existed,  he  yet 
taught  us  what  an  honest,  healthy,  manly  sport  this  was. 
Your  waterman  will  bid  you  pull  away,  and  assure  you  that 
you  are  certain  of  winning  in  some  race.  And  here  I  would 
remark  that  aquatic  sports  never  entailed  a  moment’s  cruelty, 
or  a  moment’s  pain,  upon  any  living  creature.  Rowing  men 
pursued  recreation  under  circumstances  which  braced  their 
muscles,  and  cleared  the  cobwebs  from  their  minds.  I  assure 
you  that  I  regard  such  clubs  as  these  as  a  "  national  blessing.” 
We  owe,  it  is  true,  a  vast  deal  to  steatn  power — as  was  some¬ 
times  proved  at  matches  on  the  Thames — but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  all  that  tended  to  keep  up  a 
healthy,  manly  tone.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  a 
committee  selected  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  great  amateur 
regatta,  which  is  to  take  place  off  Putney  in  the  course  of  the 
season  that  has  just  begun.  I  cannot  abstain  from  availing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  the  committee 
will  successfully  carry  on  its  labours  to  a  triumphant  result,  and 
that  we  shall  see  upon  the  Thames,  in  the  course  of  this  summer, 
such  a  brilliant  sight  as  has  never  been  seen  there  before.  To 
secure  this  there  must  be  some  hard  work,  skilful  combinations, 
and  rather  large  subscriptions.  But  although  the  aggregate 
result  must  be  great,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  need  be  at 
all  large  in  its  individual  details. 


LORD  COLERIDGE 


HENRY  IRVING'S  VERSATILITY 


[Speech  of  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  at 
a  banquet  given  to  Henry  Irving  [afterwards  Sir  Henry 
Irving]  in  London,  July  4,  1883,  in  view  of  his  impending 
departure  for  a  professional  tour  of  America.  Lord  Coleridge 
occupied  the  chair.] 

My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — We  are  about,  as  you 
know,  to  send  our  honoured  guest,  Mr.  Irving,  on  a  tour 
through  the  great  Republic  of  America,  and  we  have  invited 
him  to  dinner  on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  day,  now  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  American  Republic  broke 
away  from  this  country,  and  rejected  the  yoke  which  the 
Ministers  of  George  the  Third  attempted  to  impose  upon  the 
necks  of  a  free  people.  [Cheers.]  I  hope  that  it  is  not  an 
unbecoming  toast,  I  hope  it  is  not  an  unwelcome  tribute  to 
a  great  and  friendly  nation  [cheers],  that  it  is  on  its  birthday 
we  should  drink  its  health ;  a  birthday,  like  most  birthdays, 
full  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  its  mother,  but  of  pain  and  sorrow 
which  have  long  since  passed  away,  to  be  followed  by  feelings 
of  unmingled  pride  in  the  magnificence  of  the  offspring  and 
in  the  yet  more  magnificent  development  which  the  future  wall 
undoubtedly  reveal.  [Cheers.] 

We  know  that  that  great  nation  has  as  its  head  an  elected 
president — a  man,  for  the  time  that  he  fills  the  office,  more 
powerful  than  the  most  despotic  monarch,  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  irresistible  will  of  the  great  nation  which  has  elected 
him  [cheers]  ;  the  chief,  for  the  time,  of  a  vast  English-speaking 
people,  the  friend  of  our  sovereign  [cheers] ;  the  successor  of 
a  man  whose  life  was  pure,  whose  aims  were  noble,  whose 
death  bound  together,  in  the  ties  of  a  common  honour  and 
of  a  common  sorrow,  the  hearts  of  America  and  England. 
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[Cheers.]  I  give  you  “  The  American  Republic,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.”  [Cheers.] 

My  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to 
drink  the  toast  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  which  we  have 
all  come  together  here  to-night.  [Loud  cheers.]  And  for 
your  misfortune  and  my  own  it  is  necessary  that  the  toast 
should  be  prefaced  by  what  is  called  a  speech.  [Laughter.] 
An  after-dinner  speech,  according  to  a  well-known  recipe, 
should  be  made  up  of  a  joke,  a  platitude,  and  a  quotation. 
[Laughter.]  As  for  jokes,  I  am  too  old  and  have  got  too  dull 
to  make  them.  [Laughter.]  As  for  platitudes,  you  will  have 
plenty  of  them  before  I  have  done.  [Laughter.]  And  then 
for  a  quotation.  Well,  I  think  I  must  introduce  you  to  one 
that  none  of  you  have  ever  heard — quite  absolutely  new 
[laughter],  entirely  unhackneyed  [laughter],  from  out  of  the 
unknown  play  of  an  obscure  poet : 

"  All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.” 

[Laughter  and  cheers.] 

If  it  be  true  that  all  men  and  women  are  players,  by  a 
slight  inaccuracy  of  logic  it  follows  that  all  players  are  men 
and  women  [laughter],  and  that  therefore  a  great  player 
ought  to  be  a  great  man.  [Cheers.]  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  great  qualities ; 
to  delineate,  so  that  men  may  understand  and  admire,  a  great 
character ;  to  be  able  to  give  fit  and  appropriate  expression 
to  great  thoughts.  But  more  than  that.  A  master  of  music, 
a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven,  is  dead  and  done  without  artists 
to  interpret  him ;  and  so  a  dramatist,  be  he  ever  so  great, 
is  half  dead  and  altogether  done  if  he  cannot  find  a  master  to 
breathe  life  into  the  creations  of  his  brain,  and  make  them 
live  and  walk  across  the  stage.  [Cheers.] 

What  does  the  world  know — I  do  not  speak  of  students 
of  literature,  of  course — but  what  does  the  world  know  of 
most  dramatists  except  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps,  at  a  great 
distance,  Sheridan?  And  yet  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger, 
Webster,  Marlowe,  and  Fletcher  were  all  great  men  [cheers] : 
but  they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  because 
their  productions  are  so  seldom  acted.  So,  if  you  will  reverse 
the  picture,  a  great  actor  will  frequently  keep  alive,  by  a  few 
scenes  of  a  play,  or  by  a  single  play  or  two  out  of  a  great 
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number,  men  inferior  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  although, 
nevertheless,  great  men— such  as  Macklin,  Farquhar,  Milman, 
and  Tennyson. 

But  more  than  that.  A  great  actor  shares  in  the  earthly 
immortality  which  he  so  much  helps  to  create.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  accept  as  true  the  marvellous  verse  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  in  which  we  are  told  that  Shakespeare  and 
Garrick : 

“  Like  twin  stars  shall  shine, 

And  earth  irradiate  with  beam  divine.” 


But  however  absurd  and  extravagant  these  lines  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  certainly  true  that  the  names  of  great  actors 
live  almost  as  long  as  those  of  great  dramatists.  The  name 
of  Garrick,  for  example,  will  live  nearly  as  long  probably  as 
the  name  of  Shakespeare.  Roscius  is  certainly  as  well  known 
as  Terence,  and  Racine  is  hardly  better  known  that  Talma. 
But  more  than  that.  The  genius  of  a  great  actor  elevates 
him  into  absolute  equality  with  the  first  personages  of  his 
time.  Pericles  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  Roscius  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  Garrick  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Burke  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  Kemble  lived  in  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  the  King,  Henry  Irving  is  the  friend  of  this  great  country. 
[Loud  cheers.]  To  us  he  is  the  last,  because  we  are  the  last. 
We  shall  have  successors,  and  so  will  he ;  but  to  us  he  is  the 
last  of  a  great  list  of  great  names — Quin,  Betterton,  Booth, 
Garrick,  Kean,  the  Kembles,  Young,  Macready.  [Cheers.] 
The  list  is  inexhaustible,  and  if  it  were  not,  I  have  no  power, 
no  knowledge,  to  exhaust  it. 

And  what  is  true  of  actors  is,  of  course,  true  of  actresses 
too.  [Loud  cheers.]  England  has  a  race  of  great  actresses 
of  which  any  nation  may  be  proud  :  and  if  on  this  occasion 
I  select  from  this  “  dream  of  fair  women”  one  image,  and 
name  one  name,  and  that  the  name  of  Ellen  Terry  [enthusi¬ 
astic  cheers],  it  is  not  that  I  forget  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  Miss 
O’Neill,  or  Mrs.  Glover,  or  Mrs.  Stirling  [loud  cheers],  or 
many  other  great  women  living  and  passed  away  ;  but  because 
Ellen  Terry  has  been  associated  so  closely  with  many  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  successes,  and  because  to  her  genius,  I  am  sure, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  say  he  owes  not  a  little  of  some  of 
his  brightest  triumphs.  [Loud  cheers.] 

I  wish,  my  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  had  the 
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time  or  the  power  to  detain  you  with  Charles  Lamb,  among 
some  of  the  old  actors,  but  I  have  not.  I  simply  refer  you  to 
that  inimitable  paper,  so-called — if  you  have  never  read  it, 
don’t  go  to  bed  without  reading  it  [laughter] — and  if  you  have 
read  it,  read  it  again  to-morrow  morning.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
Passing  from  that,  let  me  ask  what  it  is  that  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Irving.  What  is  it,  stated  shortly  and  simply,  that  has 
brought  this  magnificent  gathering  together  to-night  ?  We 
all  know  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  magnificent  presentation 
of  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare — Richard  III.,  Macbeth, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  [loud  cheers],  Romeo  and  Juliet 
[cheers],  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  [Cheers.]  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  exhausted  the  catalogue  [cries  of  Hamlet  !], 
but  those,  at  any  rate,  are  some.  [Cheers.]  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  that  Mr.  Irving  has  exerted 
his  genius  and  has  employed  his  unrivalled  powers  of  pre¬ 
sentation  upon  the  stage.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  has  done 
much  for  us  in  other  matters.  He  has  done  what  careful  and 
accomplished  acting,  what  beneficent  and  wise  and  intelligent 
expense  in  presenting  a  play  will  do.  [Cheers.]  For  the 
plays  of  other  men,  of  whom  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  greatest  dramatist  that  ever 
lived,  Shakespeare  [cheers],  but  who  themselves  are  con¬ 
siderable  persons — Charles  I.  [cheers],  The  Bells,  The  Cup,  The 
Belle’s  Stratagem,  The  Lyons  Mail — all  these  are  things  that 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Irving.  [Cheers.]  And  for  these,  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  plays  to  us,  as  it  has  been  unexampled  in  our  time,  so 
we  owe  him  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude,  because,  although 
it  may  be  that  the  effort  of  acting,  and  the  labour  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  have  been  less  in  these  latter  plays,  at  any  rate  the 
success  has  been  absolute  and  complete.  [Cheers.] 

Moreover,  as  far  as  the  example  and  influence  of  one  man 
can  do  it,  he  has  done  much,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  “  to  purify  and  exalt  the  dramatic  art.” 
[Cheers.]  On  this  point  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  in  this  particular  matter  Mr.  Irving 
has  stood  alone.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  would  be  unjust  and 
ungenerous  to  say  so.  It  would  be  unfair  praise — it  would 
be  praise  that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Irving  would  reject,  and, 
if  I  know  anything  of  him,  would  resent.  But,  at  any  rate, 
he  has  followed  the  best  traditions,  he  has  helped,  so  far  as 
he  could,  his  contemporaries,  and  he  has  made  the  matter 
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easier  for  those  who  may  come  after  him.  [Cheers.]  For, 
never  let  us  forget  that  the  profession  of  an  actor  is  surrounded, 
as  many  other  professions  are  surrounded,  with  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  [Hear,  hear.] 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  an  actor  the  difficulties  and  the 
temptations  are  more  open  and  more  obvious  than  in  many 
professions,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  for  that  reason 
any  the  more  easy  to  resist  and  to  overcome,  because  they  are 
founded  upon  the  strongest  and  commonest  passions  of 
mankind.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those 
commoner,  coarser,  fouler  forms  of  vice  which  when  I  was  a 
young  man  were  the  disgrace  and  the  dishonour  of  the  play¬ 
houses  of  London,  playhouses  in  which  the  actors  and  actresses 
were  frequently  men  and  women  of  not  unspotted  character. 
Reform  in  that  matter  was  begun  by  a  man  I  am  proud  to 
think  of  as  a  friend — it  was  begun  by  Mr.  Macready.  [Cheers.] 
It  was  carried  on  with  some  self-sacrifice,  but  with  great 
and  successful  results.  Every  respectable  manager,  I  believe, 
since  his  time  has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Macready,  and 
of  course  I  need  not  say  Mr.  Irving  among  them.  [Cheers.] 

But  I  mean  something  more  than  that.  I  mean  that  the 
general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  theatre,  wherever  Mr. 
Irving’s  influence  is  predominant,  has  been  uniformly  higher 
and  purer.  The  pieces  which  he  has  acted,  and  the  way  he 
has  acted  them,  have  been  always  such  that  no  husband 
need  hesitate  to  take  his  wife,  no  mother  to  take  her  daughter, 
where  Mr.  Irving  is  the  ruling  spirit.  [Cheers.]  He  has,  I 
believe,  recognized  that  in  this  matter  there  lies  upon  him, 
as  upon  every  one  in  his  position,  a  grave  responsibility.  He 
has  felt,  possibly  unconsciously,  that  the  heroic  signal  of  Lord 
Nelson  ought  not  to  be  confined  in  its  application  simply 
to  men  of  arms,  but  that  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty  when  it  lays  upon  him  a  duty  to  do,  and  to  do  it 
nobly.  [Cheers.] 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  what  has  brought  us  together 
to-night,  besides  that  feeling,  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
generosity  and  unselfishness  of  Mr.  Irving’s  career.  [Cheers.] 
He  has  shown  that  generosity,  not  only  in  the  parts  he  has 
played,  but  in  the  parts  he  has  not  played.  He  has  shown 
that  he  did  not  care  to  be  always  the  central  figure  of  a  sur¬ 
rounding  group  in  which  every  one  was  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  centre,  and  in  which  every  actor  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  foil  to  the  leading  part.  He  has  been  superior  to  the 
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selfishness  which  now  and  again  has  interfered  with  the 
course  of  some  of  our  best  actors,  and  he  has  had  his  reward. 
He  has  collected  around  him  a  set  of  men  who,  I  believe, 
are  proud  to  act  with  him  [cheers],  men  whose  feeling  towards 
him  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  brilliant  success  which  his 
management  has  achieved ;  men  who  feel  that  they  act, 
not  merely  under  a  manager,  but  under  a  friend ;  men  who 
are  proud  to  be  his  companions,  and  many  of  whom  have 
come  here  to-night  to  show  by  their  presence  that  they  are 
so.  [Cheers.]  I  confess  that,  being  a  professional  man  myself, 
I  honour  alike  his  feeling  and  his  wisdom.  What  to  the 
professional  man  can  compensate  for  the  good  feeling,  the 
affection  and  regard  of  those  among  whom  his  life  is  passed  ? 
[Cheers.]  Surely,  such  feelings  are  worth  more,  are  worth 
far,  far  more,  than  the  little  added  triumph  which  an  unde¬ 
viating  and  steady  self-assertion  may  sometimes  secure. 
[Cheers.]  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  because  we 
believe  that  those  high  aims  have  been  pursued  by  Mr. 
Irving,  and  because  we  admire  his  character  in  so  pursuing  them, 
that  this  unexampled  gathering  has  come  together  to-night. 
[Loud  cheers.]  It  is  the  desire  to  say  to  him  in  public,  as 
we  have  often  and  often  said  of  him  in  private,  that  we  admire 
his  character,  we  respect  his  course,  and  we  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  all  his  undertakings.  [Loud  cheers.]  It  is 
plain  that  no  man  could  come  to  such,  a  meeting  as  this,  and 
could  bring  together  such  an  association  of  men  as  I  see 
before  me,  unless  he  had  great  and  remarkable  qualities  as 
an  artist.  [Cheers.]  These  alone  would  not  be  sufficient, 
because  there  has  been  many  a  great  artist  who  has  never 
had  such  a  recognition  as  this.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  it,  that  no  one  could  have  produced  so 
great  an  effect  upon  the  cultivated  mind  of  England,  who 
was  not  himself  an  accomplished,  a  cultivated,  and  a  thorough 
artist.  [Cheers.] 

It  does  not  become  me — indeed,  I  have  not  the  skill  or 
power — to  analyse  critically  Mr.  Irving’s  genius,  to  weigh  it 
in  the  balance  of  results,  and  to  say  that  in  this  it  exceeds  or 
in  that  it  is  deficient.  To  me  it  is  sufficient  to  be  certain 
that  he  has  an  exceptional  and  unusual  power  of  distinctly 
realizing  to  himself  an  intellectual  conception  of  the  part 
which  he  acts.  [Cheers.]  He  has  the  power  of  expressing 
to  me  and  to  others,  and  of  making  us  comprehend  what  his 
own  distinct  intellectual  conviction  is,  and  that  to  me  is  most 
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profoundly  interesting.  It  does  not  become  me,  where  some 
is  good  and  so  much  is  more  than  good— is  excellent — as  an 
occasional  playgoer,  to  pick  out  and  praise  this  or  that  particular 
thing ;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  what,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Irving  has  culminated,  I  should, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  pick  out  the  play  scene 
in  Hamlet  and  the  intense  malignity  of  the  felon  in  The  Lyons 
Mail.  [Cheers.]  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  critic.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  have  found  great  delight  in  Mr.  Irving,  and 
that  I  have  found  great  cause  for  wonder  and  admiration 
in  the  versatility  of  his  powers.  In  this  he  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  thorough  artist.  He  not  only  plays  good  tragedy  but 
he  plays  good  comedy  and  he  plays  good  farce.  [Cheers.] 
It  has  been  said — I  know  not  with  how  much  truth — of 
Garrick,  that  he  played  in  one  and  the  same  night  King 
Lear,  and  Abel  Drugger.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Irving  ever  played  in  one  night  Hamlet  and  Alfred 
Jingle,  but  I  know  that  he  has  played  both,  and  played  them 
well.  I  am  content  simply  to  admire,  and  I  say  that  in  these 
things  Mr.  Irving  has  shown  himself  a  thorough  and  accom¬ 
plished  artist.  [Cheers.] 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  as  America  sent  Booth  to  us, 
so  we  send  Irving  to  America,  and  as  Irving  and  England 
received  Booth  with  open  arms,  so  I  am  convinced  that  that 
great  and  generous  country  will  receive  our  first-rate  and 
admirable  actor.  [Cheers.]  At  all  events,  we  tell  America 
that  we  send  her  one  of  our  best  [cheers],  on  this  her  birthday, 
as  a  birthday  present  [cheers] ;  and  that  we  send  her  a  man 
to  whom  I  may  fitly  and  properly  adapt  the  words  of  the 
great  Roman  orator  spoken  of  his  predecessor — I  mean  Mr. 
Irving’s  predecessor — “  Summus  artifex  et,  mahercule,  semper 
artium  in  republica  tanquam  in  scena  optimarum,”  which  I 
may  venture  to  translate  roughly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  one 
or  two  people  here  who  do  not  understand  Latin  [laughter], 
that  he  is  a  consummate  artist ;  and,  by  J  ove  !  capable  of 
the  best  arts  both  on  the  stage  and  off  it.  [Loud  and  prolonged 
applause.] 
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OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

[On  the  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  15,  1908.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  am  not  opposed  on  general  grounds  to  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  but  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  particular  scheme  which  the  Government  have 
put  forward,  because  I  hold  that  the  scheme  is  unjust  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  as  a  consequence  is  necessarily  unjust  in  almost 
every  one  of  its  details.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  if  we 
start  with  a  false  principle  we  are  bound  to  set  up  arbitrary  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  must  act  harshly  upon  particular  individuals, 
giving  a  favour  to  one  man  while  refusing  the  same  favour  to 
another  man  who  has  an  equal  title  to  consideration.  Why 
should  we  start  by  saying  that  people  over  the  age  of  seventy 
are  entitled  to  a  pension  any  more  than  by  saying,  for  instance, 
that  all  people  afflicted  with  blindness  shall  receive  a  pension  ? 
I  will  take  a  more  striking  case — that  of  a  woman  who  is  left 
a  widow  with  a  young  family.  What  will  the  Government 
do  for  her  ?  All  the  Government  will  do  for  her  will  be  to 
tax  the  food  of  her  children  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  give 
pensions  to  old  people  who  are  possibly  much  better  off  than 
she  is.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  scheme.  Taxes  will  be 
kept  on  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  provide  pensions 
for  old  people. 

The  whole  idea  of  giving  pensions  instead  of  leaving  people 
to  draw  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  is  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
humiliating.  We  have  heard  that  stated  in  all  the  speeches 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  What  are  the  Government  going  to 
do  for  the  man  over  sixty  and  under  seventy  ?  Is  he  to  go 
on  suffering  humiliation,  or  is  he  to  starve  ?  There  is  as  much 
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humiliation  in  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  at  sixty  as  at  seventy 
years  of  age. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary  speech  which  he  has  delivered  this  afternoon  seemed 
to  be  apologizing  in  almost  every  sentence  for  his  scheme. 
In  fixing  the  age-limit  at  seventy  the  Government  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  experience.  What  have  the  trade  unions  done  ? 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  provides  pensions 
which  are  drawable  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  in  cases  where,  on 
account  of  infirmity,  a  member  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary 
wages  of  his  trade.  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  hon.  member  for  the 
Blackfriars  Division  [Mr.  Barnes]  on  this  subject  there  is  an 
important  error.  He  has  tried  to  make  out  that  the  cost 
of  a  universal  system  without  any  test  as  to  character  would 
be  very  small,  because  a  good  many  people  would  never  apply 
for  their  5 s.  In  proof  of  that  he  states  that  20  or  30  per  cent, 
of  qualified  members  do  not  apply  for  the  pensions  provided 
by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  at  the  age  they 
are  entitled  to  draw  them.  He  forgets  to  mention  that  if  a 
man  applies  for  his  pension  he  must  give  up  work.  The  Car¬ 
penters’  and  Joiners’  Society  have  a  pension  scheme  which 
entitles  a  member  to  draw  his  pension  at  the  age  of  fifty  if 
age  or  infirmity  make  him  incapable  of  earning  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages.  The  pensions  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  vary  from  js.  to  10s.  a  week,  according  to  the  number 
of  years  of  membership  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions.  The 
Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Society  pay  from  7s.  to  8s.  a  week. 
These  are  figures  which  commend  themselves  as  reasonable. 
The  proposal  of  the  Government  is  to  give  5 s.  a  week.  The 
Prime  Minister,  speaking  a  night  or  two  ago  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  5s.  to  people  over 
seventy,  said : 

“  It  will,  without  any  offence  to  their  self-respect  or  to  their 
proper  pride,  without  any  feeling  of  humiliation,  put  at  least  half  a 
million  of  old  folk,  the  veterans  of  our  industrial  army,  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  anxiety  and  care.” 

What  kind  of  world  does  the  Prime  Minister  live  in  ?  I 
wonder  whether  my  right  hon.  friend  has  ever  tried  to  live 
in  London  on  5s.  a  week,  and  if  he  has  found  himself  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  anxiety  and  care.  Why  !  he 
could  not  get  a  single  room  for  less  than  3s.,  and  then  he  would 
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have  2s.  left  for  food  or  clothing.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who,  even  if  they  had  the  money,  could  not  take  care 
of  themselves.  On  that  point  there  is  valuable  evidence 
from  Australia.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  recommending  the 
scheme  to  the  House,  said  that  he  looked  rather  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  than  to  Germany  or  Denmark  for  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  Report  of  a  recent  Royal  Commission  on  old- 
age  pensions  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  there  is  an 
interesting  statement  as  to  how  old-age  pensions  work  out 
in  practice.  The  Registrar  of  old-age  pensions  in  that  State, 
in  his  evidence,  said  : 

“  A  man  told  me  that  after  searching  for  a  long  time  he  had 
found  his  sister,  who  was  an  old-age  pensioner.  She  was  located 
in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city,  where  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  boarding-house  keeper  of  very  low  type.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  access  to  her,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  called  in 
assistance  that  he  was  able  to  rescue  her.  He  found  her  very  poorly 
clad  and  covered  with  vermin.” 

And  yet  we  are  assured  that  5s.  a  week  will  place  old  people 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  anxiety  and  care. 
In  particular  there  is  evidence  of  the  effect  of  drink  on  the 
old-age  pension  question.  So  serious  is  that  evil  in  Australia 
that  it  was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  that  it 
should  be  made  a  penal  offence  to  give  or  serve  drink  to  old- 
age  pensioners.  There  is  exactly  the  same  difficulty  in  our 
own  country.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  master  of  a  workhouse 
near  London,  where  they  have  a  good  many  Army  pensioners, 
in  which  it  is  stated  : 

“  The  Guardians  claim  is.  per  day  from  all  pensioners  for  each 
day  they  are  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  but  when  the  pension  does 
not  amount  to  is.  per  day  they  claim  the  whole.  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  pensioners  are  very  artful.  They  discharge  them¬ 
selves  from  the  workhouse  very  frequently  during  the  quarter,  and 
stay  out  days  at  a  time,  so  that  when  their  pensions  become  due 
they  have  a  considerable  sum  to  draw,  which  they  spend  in  drink ; 
consequently  they  return  to  the  workhouse  in  a  few  days  perfect 
wrecks,  and  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets.  As  an  instance  I  will 

mention - ,  who  is  in  receipt  of  17s.  6 d.  per  week.  The  Guardians 

claim  7 s.  per  week  during  the  time  he  is  in  the  workhouse  and  7s. 
a  week  is  allowed  his  wife,  who  is  separated  from  him  under  a 
magistrate’s  order ;  the  balance  the  man  receives  himself.  Last 
pension  day  he  drew  over  £4,  and  in  three  days  he  returned  to  the 
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workhouse  penniless  and  suffering  considerably  from  the  effects  of 
drink.” 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  for  War  to  this  scandal,  but  as  yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  If  old-age  pensions  are  paid  as  a  right,  the  man 
may  claim  to  be  treated  as  other  individuals  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  buy  a  glass  of  beer.  But  I  deny  that  the  right  to  buy 
a  glass  of  beer  carries  with  it  the  right  to  behave  like  a  beast 
and  get  drunk.  As  to  the  point  with  regard  to  saving  of  the 
rates,  I  am  glad  to  see  it  dropped  now  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  I  have  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews  by  that  well-known  Australian 
authority,  Mr.  Coglan,  who  says : 

“  When  the  old-age  pension  system  was  introduced  (in  New 
South  Wales)  it  was  confidently  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  asylums  [the  Australian 
equivalent  for  poor-houses]  for  destitute  persons.  No  such  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  experienced.” 

While  on  this  point  I  may  say  how  remarkable  it  is  to  observe 
the  changes  that  have  already  come  over  the  Bill.  When 
the  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  Bill  he  told  the  House  that 
the  Government  had  carefully  considered  the  relative  merits 
of  a  fixed  pension  and  of  a  sliding  scale,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fixed  pension  was  preferable.  Now 
a  few  weeks  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comes 
forward  and  says  that  he  is  willing  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale.  This  probably 
explains  why  the  Government  are  so  anxious  to  have  the 
guillotine  Resolution,  for  changes  are  being  made  in  essential 
features  of  the  Bill  from  minute  to  minute.  I  agree  that  the 
sliding  scale  is  more  equitable  than  a  fixed  pension  ;  but  the 
disadvantage  of  a  sliding  scale  is  that  it  encourages  dishonesty. 
It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  adjust  his  income  a  little  bit  than  a 
big  bit,  and  it  will  be  found,  I  am  afraid,  that  with  a  sliding 
scale  it  will  be  the  biggest  liar  who  will  get  the  biggest  pension. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  that  have  not  yet  been 
faced  in  regard  to  an  income  limit.  For  example,  let  us  take 
a  very  common  case,  where  a  man  is  living  with  his  children. 
He  has  no  income  at  all,  and  yet  is  very  comfortably  main¬ 
tained  by  his  children.  He  may  claim  his  pension,  as  he  is 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  it.  That  will  result  in  merely  sub- 
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sidizing  his  children,  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  £200  or  £300  a 
year.  Again,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  just  alluded 
to  the  large  number  of  cases  of  pensions  given  by  private 
firms  and  private  individuals.  Not  long  ago  I  made  inquiry 
into  the  pensions  given  by  a  large  private  firm.  These  amounted 
to  12 s.  per  week,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  comes  into  operation  as  it  stands  it  will  be  the 
necessary  duty  of  that  firm  to  knock  off  2  s.  a  week  from 
the  pensions  they  now  pay  to  their  workmen.  In  such  a  case 
the  Government  scheme  will  only  be  relieving  the  wealthy 
employer  ;  and  that  will  apply  to  an  enormous  number  of 
other  cases.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  landed  estates.  Land- 
owners  will  say  that  if  they  have  got  to  pay  id.  or  2 d.  addi¬ 
tional  income-tax  to  provide  old-age  pensions  they  will  no 
longer  pay  the  pensions  they  have  hitherto  allowed  to  their 
old  workpeople  on  their  estates. 

The  next  question  is  of  the  character  test.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  rejected  the  word  “  character  ”  and 
prefers  to  speak  of  an  industrial  test.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  words  but  a  question  of  facts  ;  and  the  root  fact  is  that 
directly  an  industrial  test  or  character  test  is  set  up  there 
must  be  a  committee  of  some  sort  to  do  the  work  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  And  whatever  that  committee  is  called,  it  will  be  in 
effect  another  Board  of  Guardians.  The  procedure  of  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  the  same,  with  just  the  same  inquisitorial 
examination  into  the  past  history  of  the  person  who  applies 
for  a  pension.  They  may  make  the  test  as  mild  as  possible, 
and  pressure  will  certainly  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abolish  all  that  is  harsh  in  the  test.  But  even  so, 
hardship  will  necessarily  arise  when  an  honest  man  or  woman 
has  to  go  before  the  committee  and  answer  questions.  Take 
an  example.  One  test  is  to  be  that  a  man  has  not  been  in 
prison  for  ten  years.  But  there  may  be  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  imprisoned  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  and  has  since 
been  living  a  respectable  life  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the 
people  know  nothing  of  his  past  career,  and  where  he  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  with  a  stainless  record. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  that  man,  standing  before  a  committee, 
dreading  every  moment  that  some  question  may  be  asked 
as  to  his  past  career.  Is  this  the  humane  system  which  the 
Government  say  they  want  to  introduce  ?  There  are  very 
few  people  who  have  not  some  skeleton  in  the  cupboard. 
Directly  this  new  Board  of  Guardians,  with  the  new  title  of 
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Pensions  Committee,  is  established,  we  shall  have  the  evil 
of  favouritism  which  always  arises  when  a  body  of  men  has 
the  power  to  spend  other  people’s  money  in  dispensing  favours. 
Even  if  the  favouritism  does  not  actually  exist,  the  poor  will 
suspect  its  existence.  I  know  an  agricultural  labourer  who 
only  earns  15s.  a  week,  and  who  has  the  right  to  a  certain 
number  of  loaves  on  Easter  Day.  This  old  endowment  is 
controlled  by  the  parson  of  the  parish.  I  once  asked  him 
why  he  never  went  for  his  loaves,  and  his  answer  was, 
“  Because  you  have  to  make  too  many  ugly  faces  before 
the  parson.”  I  am  afraid  that  people  entitled  to  a  pension 
will  have  to  make  a  good  many  “  ugly  faces  ”  before  they  get 
their  pension. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  told  us  that  they 
have  already  found  in  New  Zealand  the  necessity  of  making 
these  investigations  even  more  stringent  than  before.  Mr. 
Pember  Reeves,  in  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  for 
February  1908,  writes  : 

“  By  March  1902  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  had  taken 
alarm,  and  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  investigation  into  character 
was  set  on  foot.  The  old-age  pension  office,  while  made  slightly 
more  expensive,  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of 
its  officers  with  the  magistracy  and  police  of  the  Colony.” 

Yet  we  have  been  told  that  the  New  Zealand  example  is  the 
basis  of  this  Bill,  so  that  here,  too,  old-age  pensioners  will 
be  hunted  down  by  the  police,  lest  they  should  deceive  the 
Pensions  Committee.  What  is  the  alternative  ?  I  notice 
that  hon.  members  opposite  cheer  every  reference  to  “no 
inquiry  into  character.”  I  want  to  know  whether  these  hon. 
members  will  carry  that  principle  out  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  go  on  to  a  platform  and  say  that  all  drunkards,  wife- 
deserters,  pimps,  procurers,  and  criminals  in  the  country  are 
to  get  pensions  at  the  expense  of  honest  men. 

The  question  I  ask  hon.  members  opposite  is,  “  Do  you 
propose  to  give  honourable  pensions  to  men  who  dishonour 
our  common  humanity,  and  provide  those  pensions  by  tax¬ 
ing  men  who  honestly  earn  their  living  ?  ”  I  challenge  them 
to  go  on  a  platform  and  say  that  that  is  what  they  mean. 
That  is  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape 
as  long  as  we  have  a  non-contributory  system.  We  must 
either  give  honourable  pensions  to  any  number  of  blackguards, 
or  have  an  investigation  of  character  which  will  be  painful  to  all 
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the  honest  people.  The  only  escape  from  this  dilemma  is 
by  contributory  pensions.  The  money  then  belongs  of  right 
to  the  pensioner  and  there  is  no  need  for  an  inquiry  into 
character. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  contributory 
pensions — which  is  the  crux  of  the  issue  which  I  am  trying 
to  raise — the  Prime  Minister  has  adopted  a  most  curious 
attitude.  He  has  not  argued  the  question  himself,  but  refers 
the  House  to  the  member  for  West  Birmingham.  This  is 
what  the  Prime  Minister  said  in  his  Budget  speech : 

“  The  best  statement  you  can  find — and  it  is  not  only  cogent  but 
conclusive — of  the  objection  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
politics  and  the  actual  exigencies  in  our  own  British  social  and 
economic  life  to  a  contributory  scheme,  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  West  Birmingham  in  this  House  on 
March  22,  1899.  You  will  find  there  a  lucid  and  forcible  statement 
of  the  overwhelming  objection  to  such  a  scheme.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  favoured  it  at  one  time,  and  this 
speech  represents  his  considered  views  after  he  had  carefully 
studied  the  whole  problem.” 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  West  Birmingham,  and  this  is  what  he  said : 

“The  one  fatal  objection  to  such  a  scheme  is  this,  that  if  the 
benefit  to  be  received  at  sixty-five  is  to  depend  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  payments  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  sub¬ 
scribe  will  by  some  temporary  misfortune,  some  inability  to  provide 
the  payments,  be  thrown  out  of  the  benefits ;  for  a  failure  to  pay 
a  single  payment  may  deprive  a  man  not  only  of  the  pension,  but 
also  of  the  contributions  he  has  already  made.” 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  argument.  With  all  respect  to  the 
right  hon.  member  for  West  Birmingham,  it  is  not  a  very  wise 
objection.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  failure  to  pay  would 
deprive  a  man  of  the  whole  benefit,  for  there  is  no  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme  which  does  not  provide  for  occasional  lapses. 
The  German  scheme  is  full  of  such  provisions.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  regards  this  speech  as  conclusive  against  a  contri¬ 
butory  scheme,  I  am  really  tempted  to  ask  whether  my  right 
hon.  friend  regards  with  equal  sanctity  the  opinions  of  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham  upon  other  questions.  Paren¬ 
thetically  I  may  remark  that  in  this  very  speech  the  member 
for  West  Birmingham  strongly  urged  that  the  rates  should  pay 
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half  the  cost  of  the  pensions.  The  Prime  Minister  has  argued 
that  a  fatal  objection  to  a  contributory  scheme  is  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  start  at  once.  He  repeated  that  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club  the  other  night,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  The  German  scheme  started  immediately.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  got  over  the  difficulty  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  and 
I  recommend  that  device  to  the  Government  as  a  possible 
means  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  have  in¬ 
volved  themselves  by  their  curious  system  of  tests.  The 
Germans  said  that,  if  a  man  had  been  at  work  for  a  considerable 
number  of  weeks  during  the  past  three  years,  the  presumption 
was  that  he  had  been  a  worker  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
So  they  said  that  they  would  begin  at  once  to  pay  pensions 
to  the  people  who  had  been  at  work  for  141  weeks  during  the 
previous  three  years.  They  got  the  revenue  at  once  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  pensions,  because  the  younger  men  began  immedi¬ 
ately  to  contribute.  This  is  better  than  any  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tests,  and  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  demand  which 
has  always  been  put  forward  for  old-age  pensions,  especially 
below  the  gangway. 

A  phrase  constantly  used  in  this  matter  is  that  old-age 
pensions  are  to  be  given  as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  charity,  as 
a  recompense  for  previous  services  to  the  State.  Do  hon. 
members  below  the  gangway  agree  with  that  ?  [Hear,  hear.] 
They  do  ;  then  they  will  be  willing  to  accept  some  test  to  prove 
that  there  has  been  previous  service  to  the  State.  Otherwise 
they  will  be  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  I  hope  I 
may  say  without  offence  that  they  have  already  been  misleading 
the  public  by  confusing  the  difference  between  the  pension 
given  to  Lord  Cromer  and  old-age  pensions  which  they  demand 
for  everybody.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  trade- 
union  secretary,  who  has  drawn  what  is  for  him  a  substantial 
salary  and  has  served  his  society  well,  at  the  end  of  his  time 
retires,  he  receives  a  handsome  present  from  his  society.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  State  has  done  to  Lord  Cromer. 

I  should  like  to  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  what  the 
German  system  does,  because  unfortunately  it  has  not  yet 
been  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  I  certainly  regret  that 
the  Government  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  send  somebody 
to  Berlin  to  find  out  how  it  works.  I  went  myself  a  year 
ago,  strongly  prejudiced  against  it,  and  I  came  back  strongly 
in  favour  of  it.  The  essence  of  the  German  system  is  that 
it  does  the  thing  that  is  actually  wanted,  not  the  thing  that 
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politicians  fancy  is  wanted.  It  gives  a  pension  to  a  man  when 
it  becomes  necessary  that  he  should  have  assistance,  and  it 
does  not  fix  an  arbitrary  age.  The  scale  of  payments  levied 
on  workmen  for  their  pensions  depends  on  the  wages  they 
draw,  and  the  amount  of  the  pension  depends  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made.  In  one  of  the  latest  Blue  Books 
issued  on  the  subject  (Cd.  3657,  p.  625),  the  case  is  given  of  a 
workman  with  a  salary  of  £59  a  year.  He  pays  2d.  a  week, 
The  employer  pays  an  equal  sum,  and  the  State  makes  a  fixed 
contribution.  What  does  he  get  in  return  ?  At  the  age  of 
forty-six,  if  he  becomes  infirm,  he  will  be  able  to  draw,  not  a 
miserable  5s.  a  week,  but  £16  4s.  a  year.  This  is  the  scheme 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  told  us  is  scarcely  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  employer  in  Germany  is  responsible  for  the 
payments.  All  people  are  not  subject  to  compulsion.  Those 
who  are  not  working  for  wages  may  voluntarily  insure,  and 
many  do.  With  regard  to  lapsed  policies,  the  ingenious  device 
is  to  reckon  the  year  as  consisting  only  of  forty-seven  weeks. 
If  a  man  pays  for  forty-seven  weeks,  that  covers  the  whole 
year.  If  he  misses  more  than  five  weeks  in  one  year  he  can 
make  up  the  loss  in  other  years.  That  disposes  of  the  idea 
that  a  man  loses  his  pension  if  he  is  temporarily  out  of  work. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  Germany  is  less  than  £3,000,000 
a  year,  and  there  are  14,000,000  people  insured.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  unwittingly  misled  the  House  by  saying  that 
the  German  old-age  pensions  are  only  126,000  in  number. 
The  point  will  be  clear  when  I  explain  to  the  House  that  a 
man  in  Germany  who  is  over  seventy  may  either  claim  an  old- 
age  pension,  if  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  or  an  infirmity  pension  if 
he  is  infirm,  and  the  latter  is  usually  higher  than  the  former. 
Most  people  over  seventy  satisfy  the  legal  definition  of  in¬ 
firmity,  and  many  prefer  to  claim  the  infirmity  pension.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  over  800,000  infirmity  pensioners 
and  only  126,000  old-age  pensioners.  The  old-age  pensions 
are  gradually  disappearing,  because  as  years  go  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  infirmity  pensions  make  those  pensions  pro¬ 
gressively  of  more  value  in  comparison  with  old-age  pensions. 
Some  day  the  “  old-age”  pensions  will  possibly  disappear  alto¬ 
gether,  and  then  I  suppose  the  Prime  Minister  will  say  there 
are  no  old-age  pensions  in  Germany,  although  over  1,000,000 
old  people  will  be  drawing  pensions. 

That  is  not  the  whole  advantage  of  the  German  system. 
It  not  only  gives  people  the  pension  at  the  time  they  want 
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it ;  it  does  more  than  that— it  acts  as  a  prophylactic  against 
disease.  The  administrators  of  the  German  system  discovered 
that  they  would  have  more  pensioners  coming  upon  their 
hands  if  they  did  not  diminish  disease,  especially  the  disease 
of  tuberculosis.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  the  treatment  of  consumption  in 
other  countries  (Cd.  3657),  and  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  effect  of  the  German  insurance  system  upon  tuberculosis. 
I  venture  to  quote  from  pp.  632,  633  : 

“  The  German  Invalidity  Insurance  resolved  to  attempt  to 
arrest  the  evils  of  tuberculosis  by  a  great  variety  of  measures,  and 
in  this  way  the  organizations  of  the  Invalidity  Insurance  have 
become  since  1895,  according  to  Herr  Bielefeldt,  the  centre  of  the 
anti-tuberculosis  movement  in  Germany.  The  Invalidity  Insur¬ 
ance  is  able  to  afford  to  the  assured  the  methods  of  treatment 
which  may  be  necessary,  no  matter  for  what  form  of  illness.  It 
can  place  at  their  disposal  special  hospitals  and  institutions,  sana¬ 
toria,  air-cures,  convalescent  homes,  mud  baths,  etc. ;  and  extensive 
use  was  made  of  this  power  in  favour  of  tuberculous  subjects.” 

Again  on  page  635  : 

“  Some  insurance  institutions  send  their  patients,  at  the  end  of 
the  treatment,  to  special  convalescent  or  air-cure  establishments 
in  order  to  strengthen  them  and  to  slowly  accustom  them  to  work, 
while  others  have  organized  agricultural  colonies,  with  the  object 
of  gradually  restoring  cured  tuberculous  persons  to  their  former 
occupations  or  of  introducing  them  to  a  new  one.” 

These  insurance  institutions  also  try  to  prevent  disease  by 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  work 
and  live,  and,  if  the  illness  has  been  caused  by  unwholesome 
conditions  of  work,  a  communication  to  the  factory  inspector 
suffices  to  remedy  the  defect.  Finally,  there  is  a  long  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  obtained  from  the 
twopences  and  threepences  a  week  is  employed.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  extent  of  millions  in  building  sanatoria,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  in  building  wholesome  and 
comfortable  homes  throughout  Germany.  In  other  words 
they  say  to  a  man,  “You  shall  contribute  to  your  old-age 
pension.  We  will  take  the  money  from  you,  and  we  will 
spend  a  large  portion  of  it  in  supplying  one  of  your  most 
serious  wants,  namely,  comfortable  homes  for  the  working 
classes.” 
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There  is  even  a  better  system  than  the  German  system, 
namely,  that  of  Austria,  which  is  to  come  into  operation  in 
January  of  next  year.  This  combines  the  various  German 
insurances  into  one  insurance.  The  man  who  insures  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  something  out  of  it — he  will  be  maintained  in 
sickness,  in  infirmity,  and  in  old  age.  When  he  dies  his  widow 
will  receive  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  there  is  also  provision  for  the 
children.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  full  theoretical 
justification  for  the  principle  of  compulsion.  We  compel 
education  ;  why,  also,  should  we  not  compel  thrift  ?  We 
know  by  experience  that  young  people  will  not  look  ahead, 
and,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  saying  to  them  that  they 
shall  make  some  provision  for  old  age,  because,  though  they 
are  not  thinking  about  it  while  they  are  young,  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  value  the  provision  made.  Therefore 
we  should  take  from  them  something  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  their  old  age,  something  which  will  give  them 
an  absolute  property  of  their  own,  and  which  will  make  them 
free  from  dependence  on  their  relatives  or  the  Poor  Law. 

The  argument  is  used  that  men  should  be  allowed  to 
invest  as  they  choose.  Some  men  like  to  invest  by  giving 
their  children  a  good  education,  and  then  look  to  the  children 
to  maintain  them.  That  is  probably  the  most  human  of 
insurances,  but  it  is  not  always  satisfactory.  There  are  cases 
where  the  children  do  not  respond.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
we  should  say  to  the  young  men,  “It  is  far  better  for  you 
to  have  something  of  your  own,  so  that  when  old  you  shall 
not  be  dependent  on  anybody.”  I  think  there  is  a  strong  case 
made  out  for  compulsory  insurance,  giving  a  right  to  an 
inalienable  pension.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  women, 
raised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  asked,  “  How 
are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  case  of  women  who  cannot 
insure  ?  ”  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  forgotten  what 
a  very  small  sum  is  necessary  to  obtain  insurance.  One  half¬ 
penny  a  day  will  provide  5 s.  a  week  at  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
paid  from  the  age  of  twenty,  and  even  less  if  paid  from  below 
the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  or  a  woman 
could  not  pay  a  halfpenny  a  day  for  old  age.  What  we  are 
taking  from  the  poor  now  in  taxation  on  tea  and  sugar  amounts 
to  as  much. 

It  is  objected  to  compulsory  insurance  that  it  will  interfere 
with  friendly  societies,  but  there  is  no  necessity  why  it  should 
do  so.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  say  to  a  citizen,  “You  must 
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either  insure  under  the  State  system,  or  you  must  insure  in 
some  voluntary  society.”  That,  I  may  mention,  is  what  is 
done  in  Germany  in  the  case  of  sickness  insurance.  We  always 
look  upon  Germany  as  a  country  of  State  Socialism,  but  while 
we  are  drifting  to  State  Socialism,  the  Germans  are  doing  their 
best  to  extricate  themselves  from  it.  In  Germany  they  are 
very  careful,  in  regard  to  sickness  insurance,  not  to  destroy 
voluntary  societies  which  are  doing  excellent  work.  As  to  the 
practicability  of  this  proposal,  people  talk  as  if  the  English 
workman  would  never  submit  to  have  a  weekly  levy  upon  his 
wages.  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  do  it  every  week 
for  their  trade  unions.  More  than  that,  there  are  scores  of 
big  firms  in  this  country  with  whom  it  is  a  regular  custom  to 
make  a  weekly  levy  for  the  local  hospital.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  be  extended.  People 
object  to  compulsion,  but  surely  taxation  is  compulsion.  Is 
it  not  far  better,  if  we  are  going  to  have  compulsion,  that  we 
should  tax  a  man  for  his  own  pension  rather  than  tax  him  for 
somebody  else’s  pension  ?  Of  course,  there  would  be  diffi¬ 
culties  in  working  out  the  scheme.  No  great  reform  is  easily 
accomplished.  We  are  told  that  the  Government  have  spent 
three  or  four  months  in  carefully  considering  their  scheme  ; 
they  have  certainly  spent  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  in  rapidly 
changing  it.  Finally,  the  point  has  been  raised  that  under 
any  contributory  scheme  some  people  will  be  left  out.  I 
think  that  is  inevitable.  It  is  so  in  Germany ;  it  would  be 
so  here.  For  those  left  out  there  will  be  the  Poor  Law,  which 
it  is  customary  to  abuse  ;  but  the  Poor  Law  asks  no  questions 
of  a  man  beyond  whether  he  is  destitute,  and  if  he  is  destitute 
it  relieves  him.  It  does  not  ask  about  the  past,  it  asks  about 
the  present ;  and  it  applies,  and  is  increasingly  applying, 
a  great  deal  of  humane  consideration.  You  will  find,  if  you 
visit  any  of  the  workhouses,  that  there  is  constantly  going  on 
now  a  segregation  of  bad  people  from  those  who  know  how  to 
behave  themselves.  Respectable  old  people  are  being  put  into 
rooms  by  themselves,  so  that  they  may  not  be  subject  to  foul 
language  or  bad  temper.  That  is  done  with  true  kindliness, 
and  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  those  people  who  cannot 
be  brought  under  a  contributory  scheme. 

But  are  there  no  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  scheme 
which  the  Government  has  put  before  the  House  ?  Did  we 
not  observe  a  consciousness  of  those  difficulties  in  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  just  now — the  same  kind 
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of  consciousness,  no  doubt,  that  comes  to  the  poacher  when 
he  has  accepted  the  office  of  gamekeeper  ?  My  right  hon.  friend 
is  naturally  anxious  to  cut  down  the  scheme  as  much  as  possible, 
because  he  feels  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  money.  The 
consciousness  of  those  difficulties  will  be  felt  more  and  more 
by  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  when  they  realize  for 
what  purpose  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Government 
will  be  used  by  hon.  members  opposite. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  general  tariff 
which  is  to  provide  the  means  for  paying  old-age  pensions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  provide  the  means  for  a  bargain 
with  the  Colonies,  for  retaliation  on  foreign  countries,  and  for 
making  emploj^ment  in  this  country  by  shutting  out  foreign 
goods.  All  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  system  of  tariffs.  The 
combination  is  absurd,  but  one  of  the  dangers  we  have  to 
contemplate  is  that  the  country  may  be  tempted  to  embark 
upon  this  policy  in  despair  of  finding  by  other  means  the 
money  for  old-age  pensions.  An  even  more  serious  danger 
arises  from  the  kind  of  argument  which  is  used  to  justify 
this  scheme.  For  example,  the  hon.  member  for  Blackburn, 
in  a  speech  last  October,  put  forward  the  doctrine  that  old- 
age  pensions  would  relieve  the  labour  market.  I  wonder 
whether  that  kind  of  economic  doctrine  is  accepted  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  you  can  relieve  the  labour 
market  by  giving  pensions,  why  wait  till  seventy  ?  Why 
not  begin  to  relieve  it  at  sixty,  or  at  forty,  or  relieve  it  to  the 
maximum  extent  by  beginning  at  ten  ? 

Then  we  have  the  hon.  member  for  Clitheroe,  who  looks 
upon  old-age  pensions  as  part  of  a  general  Socialistic  scheme 
for  redressing  all  inequalities  of  fortune  by  means  of  taxation. 
I  will  quote  his  words  : 

“  Until  they  secured  a  fairer  distribution  of  profits,  the  Labour 
Party  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  use  the  Budget  to  tax  the 
wealthy  in  order  to  help  others,  and  that  was  what  they  proposed 
to  do  with  regard  to  old-age  pensions.” 

I  observed  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  other 
day  gave  a  good  deal  of  support  to  that  view.  After  having 
won  a  victory  at  Dundee  by  admirable  speeches  in  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Socialism,  he  comes  to  this  House  and  proceeds  to  pro¬ 
pound  Socialistic  doctrines  of  a  most  advanced  character. 
Here  is  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said.  He  mentioned 
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that  indirect  taxation  was  gradually  giving  way  to  direct 
taxation,  and  went  on  to  say  : 

“  We  want  to  continue  that  tendency  until  in  the  end  indirect 
taxation  is  reduced  only  to  that  class  of  indulgence  which  a  wise 
Government  would  seek  to  check,  and  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  cost  of  administration  is  in  every  respect  exclusively  borne  by 
those  who  derive  rents  from  land  or  interest  from  capital.” 

I  have  never  heard  a  more  grotesque  theory  of  taxation. 
Just  imagine  how  it  would  apply  to  this  House.  For  example, 
I  am  informed  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  [Lord  Robert 
Cecil]  who  is  going  to  do  me  the  honour  of  seconding  the  Amend¬ 
ment,  earns  a  precarious,  but  I  hope  an  adequate,  income 
in  the  Law  Courts.  Is  he  to  escape  any  taxation  ?  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — I  say  nothing  about  the 
meagre  salary  he  draws  for  his  services  to  his  country  now, 
but  he  has  been  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  his  life.  He 
has  written  many  books,  and  rumour  says  he  receives  hand¬ 
some  royalties  for  them.  Those  who  have  been  wise  enough 
and  fortunate  enough  to  read  his  books  will  not  grudge  him  the 
royalties,  but  why  should  he  escape  taxation  upon  them  ? 
Why  should  he  be  free  of  all  taxation  in  order  that  some  old 
lady  who  has  £200  or  £300  a  year  from  Consols  may  have 
her  income-tax  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled  ?  Would  that 
be  a  fair  system  ?  Personally,  I  own  no  inherited  wealth ;  I 
live  by  what  I  earn,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not  make 
a  fair  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  government  of  my  country. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen.  I  have 
observed  with  great  pleasure  that  hon.  members  below  the 
gangway  have  consistently  supported  the  proposal  that  the 
income-tax  should  be  extended  downwards,  so  that  every 
man,  however  poor,  may  make  some  contribution  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  means.  But  while  they  hold  that  sound  view 
they  unfortunately  also  hold  a  view  which  is  very  alluring,  but 
which  I  think  is  ultimately  deceptive — the  view  that  they 
can,  through  the  Budget,  redress  the  inequalities  of  fortune. 
It  is  very  alluring.  When  one  sees  the  hideous  inequalities 
which  exist  at  present,  the  horrible  contrast  between  great 
riches  and  abject  poverty,  one  is  greatly  tempted  to  say, 
“  We  will  redress  this  injustice  by  means  of  taxation.”  If 
we  could  do  it  I  should  be  in  favour  of  doing  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done,  for  the  proposal  involves  giving  money 
to  people,  not  in  return  for  the  work  they  do,  but  because  they 
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are  poor.  That  means  that  we  are  going  to  treat  poverty 
as  a  permanent  institution,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
will  be  that  we  shall  create  a  vast  army  of  dependants.  The 
man  who  earns  his  living  is  independant.  He  can  face  his 
master  as  a  man  because  he  gives  his  work  in  return  for  his 
wages.  But  if  we  are  going  to  give  a  man  something  in  return 
for  nothing,  we  make  him  a  dependant.  He  ceases  to  be  an 
independent  citizen  and  becomes  a  dependant  on  the  will 
of  some  official  or  of  some  committee  of  elected  persons,  con¬ 
sisting  of  superior  persons  with  charitable  inclinations  or  of 
inferior  persons  with  axes  to  grind.  But  whichever  it  is, 
he  is  a  dependant,  and  no  longer  a  free  man  as  he  was  before. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  true  ideal  to  set  before  us  is  to 
raise  wages.  That  is  the  problem  of  all  problems,  because 
on  that  depends  everything.  On  that  depends  housing,  the 
feeding  of  children,  and  provision  for  old  age.  What  I  object 
to  in  all  these  schemes  of  State  charity  is  that  instead  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  abolition  of  poverty  they  tend  to  perpetuate  poverty 
by  treating  it  as  a  permanent  institution.  In  the  same  way, 
if  we  are  going  to  argue  that  because  wages  are  low  in  certain 
industries  those  wages  must  be  supplemented  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer,  it  means  we  are  going  to  say  certain  industries 
are  to  be  parasitic  and  must  be  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer. 
What  will  be  the  result  ?  People  will  begin  to  say,  “  If  you 
are  going  to  have  parasitic  industries  paid  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payer,  why  should  we  not  pay  for  them  in  the  simplest  way, 
by  putting  a  duty  on  foreign  goods  ?  ”  The  free-trade  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  protectionist  tariff  is  that  it  creates  parasitic  in¬ 
dustries,  and  the  good  industries  of  the  country  are  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bad  industries.  Thus,  by  admitting 
the  principle  of  a  subsidy  to  badly  paid  industries,  we  are 
giving  away  the  free-trade  case.  That  is  a  danger  which,  I 
think,  has  not  been  sufficiently  faced. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  ftropos 
of  nothing  in  particular,  described  me  as  a  champion  of  lost 
causes.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  he  meant. 
For  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  to  fighting  for  free  trade.  Is  that  a  lost  cause  ? 
When  I  listen  to  the  speeches  of  my  right  hon.  friend  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  fear  that  he  thinks  so.  Personally  I 
do  not  share  that  opinion.  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  common  sense  of  my  countrymen  to  believe  that 
there  can  be  anything  more  than  an  ephemeral  success  for 
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the  strange  movement  which  has  captured  the  imagination 
and  temporarily  imprisoned  the  intelligence  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  even  if  I  thought  free 
trade  were  indeed  a  lost  cause,  I  for  one  would  not  cease 
fighting  for  it.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  to  me  a  living  faith.  In  saying 
that  I  am  not  referring  only  to  the  application  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  business  of  international  buying  and  selling,  though 
that  alone  is  no  little  matter.  It  is  no  little  matter  that  the 
teeming  population  of  these  islands  is  free  to  draw  its  sus¬ 
tenance  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  no  little  matter 
that  our  manufacturers  and  captains  of  industry  are  free  to 
assemble  here  every  type  of  raw  material  that  the  world  pro¬ 
duces  and  every  kind  of  machine  and  mechanical  device  that 
other  brains  have  invented  or  other  hands  have  fashioned, 
and,  thus  aided,  to  build  up,  here  in  these  little  islands,  vast 
and  flourishing  industries.  That  alone  is  no  little  matter. 
But  there  is  something  even  more  than  that. 

So  far  as  the  relations  of  the  citizens  of  a  country  to  one 
another  and  to  their  Government  are  concerned,  the  essential 
principle  of  free  trade,  stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  is  fair 
play  all  round — the  principle  which  requires  the  State  to  give 
equal  consideration  to  all  its  subjects  and  which  forbids  the 
State  to  give  gratuitous  favours  either  to  particular  industries 
or  to  particular  individuals. 

That  principle  I  hold  to  be  of  priceless  value.  In  all  the 
complexities,  in  all  the  temptations,  of  political  life,  it  will 
enable  us  to  steer  a  straight  course  and  maintain  unblurred 
upon  our  banner  the  device  “  Equal  justice  between  man  and 
man.” 
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OUR  BLUNDERS  IN  EGYPT 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  Byker  Board  School,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  during  the  General  Election,  November  23,  1885.] 

Have  you  ever  inquired  how  the  politicians  who  attained 
power  as  the  opponents  of  territorial  aggression,  and  the 
friends  of  peace,  should  have  involved  the  country  in  one 
of  the  most  unprovoked,  sanguinary,  and  costly  military 
adventures  of  modern  times  ?  Their  professions,  and  their 
practices,  can  only  be  reconciled  on  the  hypothesis  that  deeds 
are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  persons  who  commit  them. 
Evidently  war,  in  the  judgment  of  the  late  Ministers,  is  odious 
and  sinful  when  originated  by  one  set  of  men,  but  honourable 
and  virtuous  when  originated  by  another. 

This  may  be  so,  but,  if  it  is,  I  have  a  very  incorrect  con¬ 
ception  of  Christian  morality.  The  attitude  of  the  public, 
during  the  course  of  the  deplorable  events  in  Egypt,  may  be 
explained  by  the  systematic  indifference  with  which  they  regard 
all  foreign  complications  until  we  are  involved  in  them.  It 
usually  happens  that,  by  the  time  the  constituencies  have 
mastered  the  matters  in  dispute,  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
have  committed  the  country  to  a  definite  course.  The  question 
is  then  fought  out  on  strictly  party  lines.  Remonstration  is 
unavailing,  and  reason  is  denied  a  hearing.  If  the  people 
had  heeded  the  warning,  and  acted  on  the  counsel  plentifully 
tendered  when  the  trouble  in  Egypt  was  brewing,  they  would 
have  been  saved  the  sad  and  mournful  story  of  the  past  five 
years.  But  they  would  not  listen,  and  they  have  had  to  pay 
for  their  temerity. 

When  the  Cabinet  had  our  fleet  roving  the  Eastern  waters, 
ostentatiously  brandishing  their  arms  before  Dulcigno,  as  they 
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afterwards  did  with  such  direful  effect  before  Alexandria,  they 
were  told  that  this  naval  roystering  might  go  a  step  too  far, 
and  that  Mussulman  fanaticism  might  be  roused  to  reprisals. 
But  all  such  sober  caution  was  set  down  to  partisan  malice 
or  spite  at  the  late  Prime  Minister.  If  there  are  any  here 
who  can  carry  their  minds  back  to  the  naval  promenade  in  the 
Adriatic  five  years  ago,  recall  what  I,  along  with  others,  said 
about  it,  and  compare  the  predictions  then  made  with  what 
has  since  occurred,  they  will  allow  that  the  protest  was  prompted 
by  something  else  than  partisan  malevolence.  A  course 
calculated  to  produce  like  embroilments  has  been  pursued, 
unnoticed,  in  Afghanistan.  The  Liberals  objected  to  the 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  that  country,  and  reversed  it. 
In  doing  so,  however,  they  have  committed  us  to  engagements 
much  more  onerous,  as  they  will  find  when  we  are  called 
upon,  as  we  can  be  with  our  Treaty  with  Abdur-Rahman,  to 
defend,  not  the  Passes  of  the  Sulimans,  but  the  whole  of  wild 
Afghanistan. 

But  it  was  a  party  bargain,  and  scarce  a  voice  has  been 
raised  against  it.  I  know  all  protestations  would  have  been 
unavailing.  The  part  of  Cassandra  is  an  unpleasant  one  for 
a  man  to  play.  It  makes  others  uncomfortable,  and  himself 
unpopular.  People  detest,  and  usually  resent,  being  told 
of  impending  peril.  It  is,  too,  impossible  to  induce  a  busy 
community,  swayed  by  a  thousand  different  and  conflicting 
interests,  to  give  continuous  attention  to  the  multitudinous 
and  complicated  questions  that  our  relations  with  other 
States  are  constantly  raising.  They  don’t  know  what  has  been 
devised  in  the  diplomatic  laboratories,  and,  in  despair,  they 
surrender  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  professional  leaders. 
Professional  politicians,  like  professional  cricketers,  have  only 
one  object — to  win  their  game.  They  do  not  commit  them¬ 
selves  until  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  which  course  is  best 
for  the  party  to  take  ;  and  then  they  will  do  anything  with 
the  game  but  lose  it.  National  interests  are  made  subservient 
to  sectional  and  irrelevant  considerations.  Thus,  between  the 
indifference  of  the  public  and  the  schemes  of  party  chiefs,  the 
country  staggers  into  war,  or  engagements  that  lead  to  wrar, 
much  as  a  drunken  man  staggers  into  a  ditch  without  knowing 
it.  If  the  people  had  dispassionately  investigated  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Egyptian  dispute,  the  Ministry  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  oscillate  into  the  embroglio  in  which 
they  have  landed  themselves  and  England. 
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We  cannot  recall  the  past,  but  we  may  extract  from  it 
guidance  for  the  future.  The  disturbing  influences  which 
have  caused  so  much  misery,  bloodshed,  and  perplexity,  have 
disappeared.  Arabi  and  the  nationalist  leaders  are  in  exile. 
The  Mahdi  and  his  able  lieutenant  are  dead.  So,  too,  is  the 
heroic  Gordon,  as  well  as  the  Government  that  despatched 
him  on  his  chivalrous  but  bootless  mission.  Egypt  is  bankrupt, 
and  our  army  has  returned  vanquished,  but  not  dishonoured. 
The  followers  of  the  Egyptian  patriot,  and  of  the  Soudanese 
prophet,  are  bewailing  their  fate  in  dismantled  homes  and 
decimated  families.  The  most  vivid  imagination  cannot 
depict  the  sickening  reality  of  our  desert  butcheries.  The 
patient  work  of  generations — agriculture,  commerce,  progress 
— has  been  sacrificed  to  fanatical  credulity  and  political  vacil¬ 
lation  and  indecision.  Egypt  ruined,  the  Soudan  abandoned 
to  slavery  and  savagedom,  England  discredited — these  are 
the  trophies  of  British  intervention. 

Now,  when  the  centres  of  the  opposing  forces  have  played 
their  parts,  and  have  vanished,  we  may  inquire  what  object 
we  had  in  going  to  Egypt.  The  caucus  Liberal,  who  buys 
opinions  as  he  buys  his  dinner,  ready  cooked,  will  tell  you  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  Dual  Control,  which  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  and  M.  Waddington  concocted,  and  bound  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  to  uphold.  The  statement  is  not  correct.  If 
the  Dual  Control  was  obligatory  on  us,  it  was  also  so  on  the 
French.  They  did  not  sustain  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  we 
need  not  have  done  so  unless  we  liked.  But  let  that  pass. 
Admit  that  the  Anglo-French  bargain  carried  all  the  obligations 
it  is  credited  with,  why  did  we  enter  into  it  ?  If  the  Control 
caused  the  war,  what  caused  the  Control  ?  That  is  the 
question.  There  is  a  reason  for  most  things,  and  there  will 
be  for  this  amongst  others.  What  was  it  ?  British  interests 
are  not  a  sentimental,  but  a  substantial  reason.  We  are 
interested  in  Egypt,  because  a  large  number  of  our  countrymen 
have  heavy  investments,  and  do  a  large  business  there.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  defined  foreign  affairs  to  be  the  affairs  of  English¬ 
men  living  in  foreign  countries.  The  affairs  of  Englishmen 
living  in,  or  connected  with,  Egypt,  led  our  Government,  as 
the  affairs  of  Frenchmen  led  the  French  Government,  to 
organize  the  Dual  Control.  Whether  it  was  a  wise  or  unwise 
arrangement  I  am  not  now  discussing.  I  am  only  explaining 
its  origin. 

Egypt  has  been  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  many 
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a  conqueror — the  objective  point  which,  in  the  internecine 
struggles  of  the  East,  all  have  striven  to  gain.  Xerxes,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Ptolemy,  Augustus,  Saladin,  and  Napoleon,  each  in 
turn  devoted  his  bravest  legions  and  untiring  energy  to  its 
conquest.  Bonaparte  told  the  French  Directory  that,  by 
seizing  and  holding  Egypt,  he  could  command  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world.  Its  geographical  position  has  destined 
it  to  be  a  great  commercial  emporium.  Historians  and 
political  philosophers  have  discoursed  eloquently  on  its 
natural  resources,  and  on  the  power  its  possession  confers. 
One  of  its  eulogists  points  out  how,  being  placed  in  the  centre 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Eastern  and 
Western  civilization,  at  the  extremity  of  the  African  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  fitted  to 
become  the  central  point  of  communication  for  the  varied 
productions  of  these  different  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  bring  it  all  the  fabrics 
of  Europe ;  the  Red  Sea  wafts  to  its  shores  the  riches  of 
India  and  China  ;  while  the  Nile  floats  down  to  its  bosom  the 
produce  of  the  vast  unknown  regions  of  Africa.  Its  influence 
on  the  mercantile  relations  of  Great  Britain  is  only  realized 
when  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  events  impresses 
its  value  on  us.  Egypt  proper,  consisting  of  the  Delta  and 
the  Nile  valley  up  to  the  first  cataract,  covers  216,000  square 
miles,  or  about  the  same  superficies  as  the  German  Empire. 
It  contains  5,500,000  natives,  and  90,000  Europeans.  This 
population  is  confined  to  9,000  or  10,000  square  miles,  the 
other  being  desert.  On  this  space  the  inhabitants  are  very 
densely  packed.  In  Belgium  there  are  486  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  Great  Britain  there  are  291 ;  but  in  the 
Egyptian  Delta  there  are  598  persons  per  square  mile,  or  about 
one  per  acre.  This  does  not  include  the  floating  population, 
of  which,  in  times  of  peace,  there  are  nearly  500,000  more. 
The  country  is  agricultural  and  not  manufacturing.  It  has 
no  adventitious  supplies  of  gold  or  iron,  of  silver  or  petroleum, 
to  depend  on;  yet  it  is  as  rich  in  food  as  when  Jacob  sent 
his  ten  sons  here  to  buy  corn.  It  exports,  as  the  product 
of  the  soil  and  the  fruit  of  its  labours,  £2  ys.  6 d.  per  head  of 
the  population — a  remarkable  amount,  proving  not  only  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  but  the  industry  of  the  people.  Of  the 
£13,000,000  worth  of  goods  Egypt  exported  the  year  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  England  took  over  £9,000,000  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  taking  only  £4,000,000.  Of  the  £6,750,000  worth 
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of  foreign  goods  Egypt  bought,  England  sold  £3,250,000,  and 
India  and  Australia  £1,250,000 ;  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
selling  her  only  £2,500,000.  Putting  the  import  and  export 
trades  together,  England  does  62  per  cent,  of  it ;  India  and 
the  colonies  7  per  cent. — in  all,  69  per  cent. ;  while  France  does 
13  per  cent.,  Austria  6  per  cent.,  Italy  7,  and  Russia  5  per  cent. 
There  are  no  data  to  show  what  amount  of  English  money 
is  invested  in  Egypt,  nor  what  share  of  the  loans  is  held  by 
English  capitalists.  But  the  sums  are  considerable ;  and 
these,  taken  together  with  our  trade,  give  us  a  paramount 
interest  in  the  country. 

But  large  though  these  interests  undeniably  are,  their 
being  imperilled  would  not  supply  sufficient  warrant  for  war. 
When  our  merchants  and  money-lenders  speculate,  they  do 
so  at  their  own  risk.  Athough  the  Government  are  bound 
to  ensure  them  justice,  and  prevent  them  being  robbed,  they 
are  not  bound  to  fight  to  make  good  the  losses  that  come  to 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce.  We  did  not  occupy 
the  territory  of  the  South  American  Republics  when  they 
became  insolvent,  and  we  would  not  interfere  in  Holland  if 
our  large  business  with  that  country  were  damaged  by  internal 
disturbances.  Our  position  in  Egypt,  it  is  true,  is  peculiar, 
as  we  are  largely  responsible  for  the  form  of  government  that 
exists  there.  It  is  mainly  our  creation. 

But  although  our  share  in  the  reconstitution  of  Egypt, 
under  the  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali,  has  often  been  cited  as  a  pretext 
for  our  subsequent  interference,  neither  it,  nor  our  trading 
connection,  justifies  intervention  by  arms,  though  both  may 
be  rightly  regarded  as  buttressing  our  other  interests.  The 
first  of  these  other  interests  is  the  Suez  Canal,  of  which  we 
own  half  the  shares,  and  contribute  80  per  cent,  of  the  traffic. 
On  Thursday  I  showed,  or  at  least  tried  to  show,  how  essential 
to  our  Indian  Empire  was  the  maintenance  of  our  command 
of  the  Canal.  It  is  the  great  toll-gate  between  the  East  and 
the  West ;  and  it  is  imperative,  for  both  trading  and  strategical 
reasons,  that  we  should  have  control  over  it.  Comparing  it 
with  the  Cape  route  to  Bombay,  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
are  saved — an  all-important  consideration  in  the  event  of  a 
disturbance  in  India.  Egypt  supplied  the  land  through 
which  it  was  cut ;  France  cut  it  *  and  England  sustains  it. 
If  it  were  not  for  our  trade,  it  would  relapse  into  the  aban¬ 
doned  state  which  destroyed  the  ancient  channels  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Caliphs. 
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We  are  the  carriers  of  the  world.  More  than  half  the 
tonnage  of  the  globe  is  owned  by  England.  Our  carrying 
trade  is  the  backbone  of  the  maritime  supremacy  upon  which 
we  depend  for  our  prosperity,  our  power,  if  not  our  existence, 
as  an  independent  nation.  If  we  had  not  a  single  colony,  we 
should  have  an  interest  in  the  Canal  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  Power,  or  rather  superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  Powers 
put  together.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  England  is  the  centre 
of  a  vast  empire,  most  of  whose  possessions  lie  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  to  which  the  Canal  gives  access.  Our  material  and  political 
interests  in  the  East  are  so  overwhelmingly  predominant,  that 
they  give  us  a  right  to  a  position  distinct  from,  and  superior 
to,  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  unnecessary,  after  what  I 
have  already  said,  to  enlarge  further  on  this  head.  All  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  and  others  equally  cogent,  can  be  verified 
by  reference  to  maps,  histories,  and  trade-registers. 

These  are  our  trade  and  political  interests.  They  are 
weighty,  but  not  so  weighty  as  the  military  and  the  national. 
We  are  as  much  concerned  to  prevent  Egypt  passing  under 
the  dominion  of  France  as  we  are  to  prevent  Afghanistan 
passing  under  the  dominion  of  Russia.  If  France  or  any 
great  State  were  in  possession  of  Egypt,  it  would  constitute 
a  menace  to  India,  and  a  danger  to  our  Indian  colonies. 

Conceive  what  power  France  would  have,  if,  in  addition  to 
her  existing  authority  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  held  Egypt, 
occupied  Mecca,  and  controlled  the  Red  Sea.  She  would 
drop  the  portcullis  on  our  armies,  as  well  as  on  our  ships. 
The  same  objection  that  applies  to  Russia  becoming  master  of 
Constantinople,  controlling  the  Straits,  and  converting  the 
Euxine  into  a  naval  dockyard,  arsenal,  and  harbour  of  refuge, 
applies  also  to  France  becoming  master  of  Egypt,  controlling  the 
Canal,  and  seizing  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Russians  would  seize  the 
Black  Sea.  France,  in  such  a  position,  could  make  descents  on 
India  with  a  compact  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Arabs  ;  and  her 
cruisers,  using  the  Red  Sea  as  a  shelter,  could  imperil  our 
Eastern  commerce,  or  make  its  safety  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  boulevard  chauvinists.  Russia,  on  our  Indian 
borders,  would  force  us  into  a  heavy  military  expenditure  ; 
France,  in  Egypt,  would  force  us  into  equally  great  naval 
expenditure.  If  this  took  place,  we  should  never  have  any 
true  peace  with  the  French,  any  more  than  we  have  with  the 
Russians.  There  would  be  an  armed  truce  on  both  sides. 
There  is  one  difference  between  the  two  Powers.  Russia 
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cannot  invade  us  at  home  ;  France  can.  We  no  more  want 
Egypt  than  we  want  Afghanistan,  or  we  want  Constantinople  ; 
but  we  do  want  all  these  places  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
populations — Afghans,  Egyptians,  and  Turks  respectively. 

Our  interests  in  Egypt,  as  investors  and  traders,  and  as 
owners  of  an  Eastern  Empire,  combined  to  induce  our 
Government  to  enter  into  the  Dual  Control,  as  they  combined 
to  induce  it,  half  a  century  ago,  to  limit  the  powers  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  to  re-impose  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  If  the 
intervention  of  1882  is  the  product  of  the  Control,  the  Control 
is  the  product  of  the  intervention  of  1840,  as  that  was,  in  its 
turn,  the  outcome  of  the  invasion  of  1801,  when  we  drove 
out  the  French  and  restored  the  rule  of  the  Sultan.  Partisan 
criticism  has  obscured,  rather  than  explained,  British  policy 
in  Egypt.  But,  although  occasionally  erratic,  this  policy 
has  had  but  one  object  throughout — Egypt  for  the  native  or 
the  Turks,  or  the  two  jointly,  but  not  for  us  or  any  great 
Power.  Disorder  injures  trade.  Anarchy  destroys  it.  Being 
so  closely  identified  with  Egypt,  as  an  outlet  for  British 
capital,  a  field  for  British  enterprise,  as  a  road  to  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  a  possible  base  of  hostile  operations  against  us, 
our  Governments  have  always  busied  themselves  in  its  admini¬ 
stration — often  by  advice,  sometimes  by  command. 

This  explains  why  the  late  Khedive,  when  his  finances 
got  into  confusion  in  1875,  sought  counsel  from  England.  At 
his  request,  the  late  Mr.  Cave  was  sent  to  examine  into  the 
position  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cave  reported  that  there  had 
been  great  waste  and  systematic  extravagance  ;  that  great 
works  had  been  undertaken  with  insufficient  means  ;  that 
there  had  been  heavy  losses  by  colonial  adventures  ;  and 
excessive  military  expenditure.  He  recommended  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  superior  Power  to  restore  credit  and  restrain 
expenditure.  This  report  led  up  to  the  scheme  of  liquidation, 
which  Mr.  Goschen  for  the  English,  and  M.  Joubert  for  the 
French  creditors,  after  some  delay  and  much  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  organizing,  and  which  was  ultimately  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  joint  control  of  France  and  England.  Before 
this  was  accomplished,  Ismail  had  to  sell  his  shares  in  the 
Canal,  and  the  English  Government  bought  them  for  under 
four  million  pounds — a  most  profitable  purchase.  But  these 
and  other  personal  sacrifices  were  not  sufficient  to  restore 
confidence  in  Ismail,  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Great  Powers,  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  ;  and  Tewfik,  whom 
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his  father  describes  as  being  without  head,  heart,  or  courage, 
with  limited  income  and  restricted  powers,  was  appointed 
Khedive  in  his  place. 

Although  Ismail  was  extravagant,  he  was  able.  He  found 
the  Egyptian  debt  £15,000,000,  and  he  left  it  £27,000,000. 
But  he  also  found  the  revenue  £4,500,000,  and  left  it  £9,000,000. 
He  found  the  tilled  area  4,000,000  acres,  and  he  left  it 
5,500,000  acres.  He  found  the  trade  £5,500,000,  and  he  left 
it  £19,000,000.  He  attempted  too  much,  but  he  was,  never¬ 
theless,  the  ablest  Mahometan  ruler  there  has  been  since 
Mehemet  Ali.  Egypt  was  robbed.  There  is  no  other  word 
which  correctly  describes  what  was  done  by  the  money-lenders 
and  their  agents.  Out  of  £69,000,000  borrowed,  in  eleven 
years,  Egypt  got  under  £43,000,000 ;  £26,000,000  being 

illicitly  abstracted  in  its  passage  to  the  Egyptian  treasury. 
Interest  had  to  be  paid  for  what  was  really  never  received. 
By  the  scheme  of  liquidation,  the  debt  was  fixed  at  £80,000,000. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  at  £8,400,000.  Of  this  amount, 
£3,565,000  was  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  annuities, 
and  £4,825,000  was  left  for  the  expenses  of  government,  for 
the  Suez  Canal  interest,  and  other  liabilities. 

It  was  over  this  arrangement  that  all  the  trouble  arose. 
It  was  to  upset  it  that  Arabi  and  his  countrymen  rebelled. 
The  scheme  itself  was  not  opposed.  It  was  only  fair  that 
Egypt  should  pay  her  debts,  and  the  people  made  no  objection 
to  that ;  but  they  did  object,  ultimately  with  arms,  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  was  carried  out.  Instead  of  en¬ 
trusting  the  natives  with  some  share  of  the  work,  every  branch 
of  the  service  was  crammed  with  Europeans,  many  of  whom 
were  sinecurists.  In  1881  there  were  1,324  Europeans  in 
various  posts,  drawing  in  salaries  an  aggregate  of  £373,700 
a  year,  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenues  of  the  country. 
This  was  too  much  even  for  the  long-suffering  fellaheen.  It 
was  against  this  flagrantly  unjust  arrangement,  and  not 
against  the  honest  payment  of  all  liabilities,  that  Arabi  rose  ; 
and  without  approving  of  all  he  did,  the  motive  that  prompted 
him  and  his  countrymen  was  commendable,  and  such  as 
Englishmen,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  been  moved 
by.  His  plan  of  reform  was  that  subsequently  adopted  by 
Lord  Dufferin,  and  to  the  enactment  of  which  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  were  pledged. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Liberal 
Cabinet  made  their  fatal  and  irredeemable  error.  I  agree 
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with  them  as  to  our  special  and  preponderating  interest  in 
Egypt.  I  agree  that  it  was  our  duty  to  ensure  its  maintenance. 

I  disagree  with  their  meddling  in  a  legitimate  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptian  people,  to  collect  and  administer  their 
own  revenue,  when  the  conditions  of  the  liquidation  were 
complied  with,  the  interest  paid,  and  the  stipulated  sum  for 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  honestly  apportioned  for  that 
purpose.  When  this  was  done,  all  was  done  that  we  could 
rightfully  ask  for  ;  and  that  it  was  done  we  have  the  state¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  late  Ministry,  notably  that  made  by 
the  late  Premier  himself,  at  Leeds,  in  the  autumn  of  1881. 
What  was  it  to  us  whether  Arabi  was,  or  was  not,  president 
of  the  Khedive’s  Council,  as  long  as  the  Government  were 
sustained  and  its  bargains  kept  ?  The  main  difference  between 
Arabi  and  the  others  was  that  Arabi  was  an  honest  soldier, 
and  they  were  either  puppets  or  speculators,  to  whose  fingers 
many  of  the  missing  millions  had  stuck.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  of  our  proteges,  from  being  very  poor  men,  became  very 
rich  ones  during  their  years  of  office  under  Ismail.  Arabi, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  power  to  enrich  himself,  and  he 
did  not  do  so.  We  had  a  right  to  insist  on  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  liquidation.  We  had  no  right  to  allow 
personal  prejudice  against  Arabi  to  prevent  his  becoming 
president.  But  if  there  was  a  rebellion — and  there  would 
not  have  been  if  Arabi  and  his  friends  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  office  —  we  should  have  called  upon  the  Sultan,  as 
suzerain,  to  repress  it.  It  was  no  part  of  our  duty  to  bom¬ 
bard  Alexandria,  because  our  nominee  as  president  was  not 
selected. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  inception  of  the  interven¬ 
tion,  as  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  what  followed.  The 
principle  is  there.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  administration, 
or  rather  mal-administration.  Once  started,  events  follow 
each  other  in  natural  order.  Along  with  the  French,  we 
lodged  an  ultimatum  against  Arabi,  but  it  was  disregarded. 
Then  the  two  Powers  put  themselves  into  fighting  atti¬ 
tude,  and  prepared  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  French 
threatened  and  retired,  but  we  fired.  The  Government 
were  warned,  by  a  battalion  of  authorities,  that  there  would 
be  an  outburst  of  religious  resentment ;  and  they  were  pressed 
to  send  a  force  on  shore  to  protect  the  European  quarter  at 
Alexandria.  They  treated  the  demand  with  disdain.  What 
they  were  told  would  occur,  did  occur.  Alexandria  was 
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burned,  and  many  Europeans  killed.  Then  we  sent  soldiers, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  insurrection  had  got  head.  While 
a  company  of  marines  could  easily  have  kept  order,  it  took 
an  army  to  restore  it.  We  destroyed  the  Egyptian  troops 
at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  we  destroyed  with  them  the  country’s 
defence.  When  we  vanquished  Arabi,  we  opened  a  way  for 
the  Mahdi.  Egypt  had  an  India  as  well  as  England — a  fact 
that  our  politicians  did  not  then  know.  The  Egyptian  army 
having  been  annihilated,  a  hastily  organized,  undisciplined, 
and  ill-provisioned  force  was  despatched  to  the  Soudan,  and 
slaughtered.  Again  they  were  told  of  the  risk  they  were 
running,  and  again  they  discarded  the  advice.  They  refused 
either  to  restrain  the  expedition  or  to  strengthen  it ;  and  the 
gallant  Hicks  marched  to  his  doom.  Death  rode  on  every 
passing  breeze.  Then  we  realized  the  situation.  But  it  was 
once  more  too  late.  We  sent  Gordon  alone  to  stem  the 
rushing  wave  of  Moslem  fury.  He  did  his  work  nobly,  but 
he  failed,  as  every  sane  man  outside  of  the  Cabinet,  who  had 
ever  thought  on  the  subject  seriously,  knew  he  would  do. 
We  repeated  with  Baker  the  blunder  we  made  with  Hicks, 
and  with  like  disastrous  consequences.  Then  we  sent  General 
Graham  to  relieve  the  garrisons  which  Baker  never  reached. 
Again  too  late  !  The  garrisons  were  massacred  before  he 
got  there. 

After  lengthened  hesitation,  we  attempted  to  rescue  one  of 
the  most  heroic  servants  any  nation  ever  possessed,  but  we 
were  once  more  too  late.  The  Nile  demonstration  demon¬ 
strated  nothing  but  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  the  culpable 
vacillation  of  our  statesmen.  When  Gordon  was  killed  we 
proclaimed  a  retaliatory  campaign,  and  sent  General  Graham 
to  Suakim  with  a  composite  army  of  navvies  and  soldiers  to 
build  a  railway  to  Berber.  Lord  Wolseley  proclaimed  to  the 
natives  that  we  would  go  to  Khartoum  if  it  took  us  one  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  proclamation,  he  got 
the  aid  of  friendly  Arabs.  But  it  was  all  bounce. 

We  did  not  go  to  Khartoum,  and  we  never  laid  the  railway. 
We  sent  the  ships  with  the  railway  plant  back  to  Chatham, 
and  we  sent  our  native  allies  to  their  fate.  And  such  a  fate ! 
There  is  not  in  all  the  chequered  record  of  modern  military 
adventure  a  more  melancholy  and  humiliating  chapter  than 
that  which  chronicles  the  recklessness  and  timidity,  the 
vacillation  and  weakness,  the  blunders  and  incapacity,  of  the 
British  Government  in  Egypt.  No  language,  however  severe, 
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can  adequately  describe  the  misery  and  chaos  that  their 
agglomeration  of  dissimilar  aims  and  irreconcilable  elements 
have  produced.  In  no  single  instance  did  the  Government 
show  even  ordinary  skill.  Their  policy,  both  in  the  Council 
chamber  and  in  the  field,  has  been  one  unrelieved  and  colossal 
failure — a  succession  of  responsibilities  shirked,  duties  neg¬ 
lected,  and  opportunities  missed.  Millions  have  been  squan¬ 
dered,  thousands  of  people  have  been  slaughtered,  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  ruined,  and  no  human  being  has  been 
benefited  by  all  the  bloodshed  and  waste.  They  stamped 
out  the  national  rising  and  gave  the  country  nothing  in  its 
place.  They  neither  shut  the  door  nor  opened  it,  neither 
evacuated  the  country,  nor  ruled  it. 

It  is  a  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  say  that  I  have  had 
no  part  in  the  business.  I  opposed  it  from  start  to  finish. 
I  have  re-told  the  dreary  tale,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  I  was  right  when  other  and  abler  men  were  wrong,  nor 
with  the  expectation  that  its  repetition  will  have  the  remotest 
influence  on  current  politics.  The  country  has  condoned 
the  blunders,  and  Parliament  has  endorsed  them.  Recrimina¬ 
tions,  therefore,  are  purposeless.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  the  English  people  bestowing  more  attention 
on  foreign  questions  when  in  the  embryonic  stage,  and  not 
allowing  them  to  become  an  arena  for  party  strife. 

Liberals  declaim  against  bloodshed  ;  yet  they  originated 
a  war  in  which  there  have  been  more  persons  slain  than 
in  any  other  English  war  this  generation.  They  advocated 
economy  ;  yet,  they  have  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  Soudan 
more  millions  than  they  will  save  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
And  all  because  the  men  who  disapproved  of  the  enterprise 
had  not  the  courage  to  state  their  objection  and  vote  against 
their  party  !  And  for  the  future — what  can  be  said  ?  We 
have  added  £9,000,000  to  the  already  all  but  unbearable 
Egyptian  debt.  That  is  the  cost  of  our  bombardment.  It 
ought  to  have  been  paid  by  the  men  who  ordered,  and  the  men 
who  sanctioned,  the  outrage.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  with 
all  the  legal  thumbscrews  they  can  construct,  the  bondholders 
will  be  able  to  wring  the  increased  taxes  out  of  the  hard- 
earned  income  of  the  long-suffering  peasantry. 

If  Egypt  had  difficulties  in  paying  her  way  before,  how 
can  she  pay  it  now  with  a  heavier  debt,  with  her  society 
dislocated,  her  land  ravished,  her  provinces  in  rebellion,  and 
her  frontiers  open  to  invasion  ?  There  was  some  stirring  of 
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the  old  fire  in  the  depressed  inheritors  of  the  most  ancient, 
and,  at  one  time,  a  brilliant  civilization,  but  we  have  quenched 
it.  As  the  rising  sun  imbues  with  the  charms  of  vocal  utter¬ 
ances  the  statue  of  Memnon,  so  it  was  hoped  that  the  victim 
of  oppression  who  toils  at  its  base  would  be  penetrated  by 
the  rays  of  Western  enlightenment,  and  would  once  more 
assume  his  place  among  the  free  people  of  the  earth.  But 
these  hopes  are  now  dashed  ;  and  the  unhappy  Egyptian, 
pendulum-like,  is  doomed  to  oscillate  between  the  exactions 
of  local  pashas,  and  the  enactments  of  alien  tax-gatherers. 
And  thus  we  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 


Sir  II.  Beerboiim  Tree 


_ _ 


SIR  HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE 


STAGING  SHAKESPEARE 

[Speech  delivered  by  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  who  was 
the  principal  guest  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Authors’  Club 
at  2,  Whitehall  Court,  May  16,  1911,  when  the  subject  appro¬ 
priately  chosen  for  discussion  was  “  The  Mounting  of  Shake¬ 
speare  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.”] 

Gentlemen  : — As  you  may  imagine,  I  have  been  passing 
through  a  somewhat  busy  time,  aggravated  by  the  storm  and 
stress  of  a  holiday.  [Laughter.]  In  a  sense,  I  feel  that  I  am 
an  interloper — my  feelings  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  entertained  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  [laughter] — for  do  I  not  belong  to  the 
marauding  and  devastating  body  of  actor-managers  with 
whom  I  believe  a  sub-committee  of  the  Authors’  Club  have 
lately  been  engaged  in  a  fight  for  their  very  existence  ?  But 
indeed  in  another  sense  I  am  not  among  strangers.  It  is  as 
Jekyll  the  artist,  and  not  as  Hyde  the  bloated  capitalist,  that 
I  break  my  bread.  [Cheers.]  In  my  time,  I,  too,  have  had 
immortal  longings  to  dally  with  the  muse  in  the  primrose 
paths  of  literature.  But  I  must  confess  that  for  the  most 
part  my  literary  efforts  have  passed  into  the  plays  with  which 
I  have  been  connected.  This,  you  will  say,  many  account  for 
the  frequency  of  my  failures.  [Laughter.] 

But  my  literary  ambitions  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
abortive.  There  are  two  signs  of  advancing  age — one  is 
when  people  say  to  you,  “How  young  you  are  looking”; 
the  other  is  when  publishers  write  to  suggest  that  you  should 
write  your  autobiography.  [Laughter.]  I  confess  I  have 
always  detested  the  self-consciousness  of  the  autobiographical 
attitude — and  I  have  hitherto  resisted  the  blandishments  of 
the  publishers.  My  daughter  wrote  to  me  a  piece  of  sage 
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advice  on  the  subject :  “  Father,  father — do  write  a  book.  It 

would  be  wonderful.  Write  it  all  about  other  people.  Then 
they  will  be  interested  in  you.”  [Laughter.]  My  daughter  is 
a  curious  literary  product.  Some  are  born  litterateurs : 
others  have  literature  thrust  upon  them.  I  have  had  literature 
thrust  upon  me.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  serious  problems 
of  life  and  death,  and  wrote  to  my  daughter :  “I  have  signed 
a  document  which  compels  me  to  be  cremated,  and  I  will 
have  no  mocking  ceremony  round  a  claypit.  I  will  send  you 
in  a  beautiful  urn  my  ashes.”  She  replied:  “  Dear  father — 
That  will  be  a  dreadful  day  to  me.  What  a  nasty  jar  ! 
[Loud  laughter.] 

For  some  time  I  was  contemplating  a  really  serious  work, 
which  I  called  “  Maxims  for  my  old  age,”  but  this,  too,  was 
doomed  to  that  silence  which  is  the  wisdom  of  fools.  For, 

I  reflected,  what  is  the  precise  period  of  a  man’s  life  which 
can  be  defined  as  old  age,  unless  we  accept  the  official  age 
which  applies  to  old-age  pensions.  [Laughter.]  When  one 
reaches  middle  age — the  age  of  discreet  indiscretion — one  is 
apt  to  mistake  the  after-glow  of  life  for  the  dawn.  At  sixty 
one  would  say  to  oneself,  that  only  now  by  the  light  of  a  new¬ 
born  philosophy  can  one  enjoy  the  bliss  to  which  youth  is 
blind.  At  sixty-five  one  would  be  so  busy  trimming  the 
lamp  of  life  that  one  would  have  no  time  to  read  its  maxims. 
And  I  reflected  that  it  would  be  only  on  my  deathbed  that  I 
should  call  for  the  magnum  opus  of  my  life,  “  Maxims  for  my 
old  age,”  and  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  profit  by  them. 
But,  jesting  apart,  I  always  envy  the  freedom  of  the  life  of 
the  literary  artist  who  can  carry  his  pen  wherever  the  wind 
of  his  inclination  takes  him,  and  finds  copy  in  each  sunset, 
on  every  hedge,  and  at  every  street  corner.  Life  is  so  full  of 
drama,  that  one  wonders  that  there  are  so  few  dramas  written. 
That  the  drama  has  a  great  future  in  the  life  of  the  nation  I 
feel  sure — above  all,  the  drama  of  beauty  and  of  hope.  [Cheers.] 

Over  all  the  world  of  late  there  has  been  an  artistic  miasma 
— a  tendency  towards  the  unhealthy.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  ignore  the  eternal  for  what  is  called  the  modern 
realistic ;  to  give  undue  importance  to  the  little  drama  of  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  which  so  soon  becomes  the  day  before 
yesterday — I  mean  the  drab  drama  of  five  years  ago.  It 
was  called  the  new  movement,  and  the  new  movement  is 
often  only  the  passing  of  dead  matter.  To  see  life  truly, 
dramatically,  ungrudgingly — that  is  a  great  achievement.  I 
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am  glad  to  have  seen  two  such  examples  in  the  theatre  during 
the  last  week — one  is  by  Mr.  H addon  Chambers,  and  is  called 
Passers-By.  [Cheers.]  It  is  a  record  of  life  seen  with  the 
beautifying  lens  of  the  artist’s  eye.  True,  Mr.  Chambers  has 
not  only  stretched  out  his  “  long  arm  of  coincidence,”  he  has 
pulled  the  long  leg  of  credulity  in  his  premises ;  but  an 
audience  will  always  grant  premises  if  your  deductions  are  but 
true.  And,  it  seems  to  me  that  throughout  this  play  there 
shines  the  light  of  a  real  literary  artist.  The  characterization 
is  true  and  unflinching. 

Another  play  which  seemed  to  me  quite  remarkable  is 
that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Fanny’s  First  Play,  in  which  the 
only  conventional  touch  is  the  originality  of  the  superfluous 
prologue.  [Cheers.]  With  what  human  interest  does  this 
writer  invest  the  commonplace  little  suburban  household, 
whose  affairs  are  as  important  to  them  as  are  the  actions  of 
kings  and  emperors  to  themselves ;  how  wonderfully  are 
realized  for  us  by  the  magician  of  the  theatre  the  aspirations, 
the  hypocrisies,  the  pettinesses,  and  the  heroisms  of  this 
middle-class  family.  Bernard  Shaw  has  fulfilled  a  not  ignoble 
mission  towards  his  time  in  seeing  things  as  others  have  not 
seen  them,  for  there  are  unrevealed  mysteries  in  humanity 
just  as  there  are  in  science.  While  we  have  such  dramas  as 
these  we  need  not  grumble  that  we  have  so  much  that  is 
inane,  much  that  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  carnal  appeal. 
We  often  hear  complaints  against  the  public  taste,  but  if, 
instead  of  railing  against  those  by  whom  we  live,  we  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  them  and  to  mould  them  to  our  ideals, 
we  should  be  more  profitably  employed.  [Cheers.]  Abuse 
of  the  public  is  the  last  ditch  of  the  disappointed. 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  the  works  that  have  failed  from 
being  too  good,  and  though  I  have  often  felt  disappointment 
with  the  public  for  not  responding  to  what  I  thought  were 
artistic  presentations  of  plays,  I  believe  I  have  subsequently 
realized  that  their  failure  was  due  to  some  inherent  lack  of 
the  essential  qualities  demanded  by  artistic  completeness,  that 
there  was  a  spinal  curvature  in  the  logic  of  the  body  dramatic. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  I  produced  two  plays  of  widely 
differing  purpose,  for  both  of  which  I  felt  a  personal  enthusiasm. 
One  was  Brieux’s  False  Gods,  the  other  was  Beethoven.  But  I 
console  myself  for  their  comparative  want  of  success  by  the 
pleasure  they  gave  me.  I  looked  upon  them  as  might  the 
late  King  of  Bavaria,  as  being  for  my  own  special  delectation, 
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while  recognizing  that  they  may  have  lacked  that  something 
of  popular  appeal  which  all  authors  who  do  not  write  for  a 
problematical  posterity  must  take  into  account. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  production 
of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  with  which  the  theatre  over 
which  I  preside  has  been  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  standing 
here  among  authors,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  blackleg,  for  I  have  presented  during 
the  entire  year  nothing  but  Shakespeare  plays — it  has  been 
an  all-Shakespeare  year.  [Cheers.]  It  is,  I  suppose,  this  that 
justifies,  or  at  least  explains,  my  presence  here  to-day — this 
endeavour  to  serve  my  time  by  giving  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
in  a  way  to  make  them  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
great  public.  [Cheers.]  It  is,  after  all,  a  better  thing  to 
cater  to  the  multitude  than  to  the  bookworm.  Those  who  are 
so  fond  of  attacking  the  method  employed  by  all  successful 
producers  of  Shakespeare  maintain  that  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  truckling  to  a  vulgar  public  that  elaborate  mounting, 
accuracy  of  historical  detail,  and  a  general  beauty  of  setting 
are  employed  in  these  productions.  I  claim  that  it  is  to  fulfil 
his  own  artistic  ambition  that  the  actor  presents  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  manner  in  which  they  alone  can  be  successful. 
Even  were  the  public  satisfied  with  a  more  slipshod  presen¬ 
tation,  the  manager  would  still  give  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  crystallize  in  his  artistic  vision.  I  will  go  further, 
and  declare  that  the  greatest  value  of  Shakespearean  pro¬ 
ductions  lies  in  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  present  his 
works.  But  for  this  creative  or  recreative  work  it  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  read  them  only  in  the  study. 

Every  artist  seizes  to  the  full  the  opportunities  which  his 
generation  affords  him,  and  we  have  ample  knowfledge  that 
Shakespeare  himself  availed  himself  of  all  the  aids  which  his 
own  time  was  capable  of  lending  him.  There  is  another  aspect 
that,  I  believe,  lias  not  hitherto  been  touched  upon — it  is  the 
influence  of  appropriate  surroundings  on  the  actor  himself. 
[Hear,  hear.]  How  can  his  imagination  have  full  play  if  it 
is  not  helped  by  the  inspiring  aids  of  the  modern  theatre  ? 
Much  jargon  is  talked  about  symbolism  in  art.  Symbolism  has 
its  proper  place,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  applicable  to 
Shakespeare.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  lately  discussed  the  modern 
stage  with  an  eminent  symbolist,  who  told  me  that  the  great 
thing  was  to  supplant  modern  realism  by  symbols.  “  In 
what  direction  ?  ”  I  asked.  (We  were  discussing  the  play  of 
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Macbeth.)  "Oh,”  he  replied,  “take  the  case  of  thunder. 
I  would  do  away  with  stage  thunder  altogether — I  would 
substitute  laughter  for  the  thunder — the  public  would  gradu- 
ally  get  to  understand  the  symbolism.’'  “  And  in  the  case 
of  snow,”  I  ventured,  “I  suppose  you  would  just  ring  the 
bell  ?  ’’  [Laughter.] 

I  believe  in  simplicity,  a  certain  dignified  economy  of 
effects  in  such  plays  as  Macbeth — I  have  already  employed 
such  methods  in  the  presentation  of  Hamlet — but  in  such 
plays  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Julius  Ccesar  it  is,  I  believe,  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  bring  before  the  audience  the  age  and 
body  of  the  time.  It  is  better  in  the  latter  instance  to  give  a 
presentation  of  the  Forum  rather  than  of  Leicester  Square, 
especially  as  it  costs  no  more  to  paint  the  one  than  it  does 
to  paint  the  other.  [Laughter.]  The  critic  sitting  at  a  play 
sees  often  only  the  archaeology,  the  technique  that  is  employed, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  irritating  or  distracting  to  him. 
Not  so  the  public.  The  aids  to  illusion  are  only  stimulating 
to  their  imagination,  as  they  are  incidentally  helpful  to  their 
knowledge  of  history.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  great  business  of 
the  producer — and  by  this  standard  must  he  be  judged — is 
to  bring  out  the  humanity  of  Shakespeare — the  most  human 
of  all  writers.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  why  I  thought 
Wolsey’s  fall  was  written  by  Shakespeare  and  not  by  another 
or  others.  I  replied  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Shakespeare  had 
won  the  sympathy  for  his  character  by  sheer  humanity. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Up  to  this  point  Wolsey  has  not  won  the 
audience  to  his  side.  But  suddenly  he  is  transformed  by  the 
magic  wand  of  the  poet,  and  we  feel  for  him  as  a  man — a  martyr. 
Mark  this  trick  of  Shakespeare’s.  In  most  of  his  great  charac¬ 
ters — King  Lear,  Shylock,  Richard  II.,  Macbeth,  he  employs  it. 
All  are  redeemed  by  their  humanity.  After  passing  through 
the  fiery  furnace  of  their  suffering,  their  despair,  they  reach 
the  goal  of  our  pity — of  our  sympathy.  [Cheers.] 

The  theatre,  I  repeat,  must  appeal  to  the  multitude,  and 
the  hearts  of  a  multitude  tick  in  unison.  It  is  a  greater  thing 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  public  than  to  win  the  approval 
of  the  select  few  who  have  no  real  sympathy  with  life  or  art, 
those  super-critics  who  are  but  the  appendix  of  the  drama. 
[Laughter.]  They  are  few  in  number — there  are,  I  believe, 
precisely  thirteen  in  these  islands — but  they  are  always 
shrieking  from  below  gratings.  [Laughter.]  I  know  their 
type.  They  are  born  old  ;  they  emerge  from  their  University 
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bleached  and  bald,  and  speak  in  the  adenoid  treble  of  the 
cultured  decadent.  [Laughter.] 

I  feel  greatly  honoured  that  you  should  have  bidden  me  to 
your  tables  to-night,  because  I  know  you  would  not  have 
done  so  unless  you  had  felt  that  I  had  contributed  in  some 
way — if  not  to  literature,  at  least  to  its  presentation  on  the 
stage.  [Cheers.] 


RT.  HON.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE 


ON  PRESENTATION  OF  PORTRAIT 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  on  January  31, 

1913,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  himself.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : —  It  is  not  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  picture.  You  whom  I  am  addressing  have 
already  indicated  your  opinion  by  your  applause  when  it 
was  unveiled.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  it  has  been  painted 
by  a  fellow  countryman,  an  artist  who  has  already  won 
distinction.  [Cheers.J  I  appreciate  very  much  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  on  me.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
club  for  twenty-three  years,  having  joined  it  when  my  name 
was  put  up  for  the  other  club  across  the  way  [laughter], 
the  Westminster  Club,  and  for  some  time  I  lived  here.  It  is 
a  great  compliment  to  present  me  with  a  portrait  which  is 
to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  club  which  I  regard  with  so  much 
esteem  and  appreciation.  I  also  thank  those  countrymen 
of  mine  who  hardly  approve  of  my  principles,  who,  in  fact, 
belong  to  the  Conservative  Party,  but  nevertheless,  I  under¬ 
stand,  have  contributed  to  the  picture.  [Cheers.]  In  view 
of  this  fact  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  churlish  if  I  made 
any  political  allusions. 

Reference  to  hanging  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  me 
recently  of  a  great  ceremonial  occasion  which  attracted  big 
crowds  of  people  to  the  streets  of  London  not  very  long  ago. 
Some  one  said,  “  I  have  never  seen  such  a  crowd  in  the  streets 
of  London  before.”  An  old  Tory  standing  by  said,  “  Crowd  ! 
It’s  nothing  to  the  crowd  that  you  would  see  here  if  they  were 
hanging  Lloyd  George.”  [Loud  laughter.]  My  Tory  fellow 
countrymen  have  found  a  means  of  hanging  me  without  cur¬ 
tailing  my  enjoyment  of  life  by  a  second,  and  without,  I 
hope,  cutting  short  my  services  to  my  country.  [Cheers  and 
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laughter.]  Mr.  Cleaton  invites  me  to  embark  on  a  very 
wide  field  of  dissertation  and  discussion  which  attracts  me 
very  much.  Mr.  Cleaton  referred  to  the  great  services  which 
Mr.  Tom  Ellis  rendered  to  education  in  Wales,  and  for  which 
his  memory  is  revered  in  every  Welsh  heart  and  mind  to 
this  day.  [Cheers.]  I  agree  that  it  is  exceedingly  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should  crown  the  great  edifice  which  Mr.  Tom 
Ellis  helped  so  much  to  rear  in  the  Principality,  and  that 
more  especially  we  should  appeal  to  the  artistic  instincts  of 
the  little  race  to  which  most  of  those  present  belong.  It  is 
a  profound  disappointment  to  many  of  us  that  more  has 
not  been  done  in  that  regard,  and  I  hope  in  the  very  near  future 
to  see  the  desired  effect  produced  by  Welsh  secondary  and 
higher  education  being  manifested  in  the  direction  to  which 
Mr.  Cleaton  so  eloquently  refers.  [Cheers.] 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  make  a  speech,  having  come 
here  simply  to  thank  you  and  formally  to  hand  over  the 
picture  for  hanging  purposes  [laughter] — at  an  official 
execution — to  the  president  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the  club. 
[Cheers.] 


Tin:  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  London 

Uses  gentle  persuasion. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO-DAY 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Church  Congress,  held  at  Stoke-on-Trent, 
on  Tuesday,  October  2,  19 1 1.] 

I  am  frequently  called  upon  to  address  meetings  for  which 
all  has  been  laid  and  prepared  by  others,  just  as  a  man  goes 
sometimes  to  light  a  fire  which  has  been  laid  by  his  wife. 
[Laughter.]  But  if  the  man  cannot  strike  a  match,  he 
looks  round  for  "  the  missus,”  being  quite  helpless  without 
her  ;  I  myself,  however,  cannot  do  that,  as  I  have  not  got 
a  “  missus.”  Still,  if  I  prove  to  be  a  damp  squib,  the  match 
will  be  struck  by  Canon  Denton  Thompson,  who  is  to  follow 
me.  I  knew  I  should  have  a  Staffordshire  welcome — [cheers] 
— for  I  was  once  a  meek  young  curate  in  this  diocese,  and 
coming  down  here  was  like  coming  home.  The  first  piece  of 
perferment  I  was  ever  offered  was  the  charge  of  Stoke,  and  if 
I  had  come  you  would  have  educated  me,  no  doubt,  and 
made  me  a  better  man  than  I  am  to-day. 

I  have  come  to  give  the  message  of  the  Church  Congress 
to  the  men  of  the  place  where  it  is  held.  That  is  my  job. 
[Laughter.]  And  I  wish  to  tell  you  five  things  you  have  got 
to  alter,  and  then  to  say  (this  is  the  message)  that  you  cannot 
alter  them.  And,  though  I  am  constantly  working  with 
Nonconformists  in  London — Mr.  Meyer  and  myself  have 
just  put  down  a  prize-fight  [cheers] — I  am  going  to  show 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  be  the  leader  in  the 
work  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  and  indeed  in  everything  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  [Cheers.] 

First  of  all,  1  want  you  to  think  of  the  number  of  people 
in  this  country  who  are  in  abject  poverty  to-day — that  is  one 
of  the  things  which  it  is  necessary  to  alter.  I  have  been 
reading  a  book  called  “  Facing  the  Facts  ”  ;  it  has  not  come 
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out  yet — [laughter] — I  have  written  a  preface  to  it.  When 
it  comes  out — I  have  no  commission  on  it  [great  laughter] — 
it  will  show  the  number  of  people  who  are  too  poor  to  support 
themselves,  a  number  so  great  that  if  they  were  started,  as 
a  melancholy  procession,  from  London,  it  would  take  a  fort¬ 
night  to  get  the  procession  away,  and  before  the  last  were  sent 
off  the  procession  would  have  reached  Edinburgh.  Radical 
or  Tory,  Churchman  or  Nonconformist,  we  cannot  rest  until 
there  is  equality  of  opportunity  for  as  many  as  possible. 
[Cheers.]  I  have  lived  in  Bethnal  Green.  That  was  why  I 
could  not  accept  the  parish  of  Stoke — I  could  not  leave  people 
to  whom  I  had  just  gone.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  poverty. 
We  must  all  put  our  heads  together,  and  try  to  secure  that 
every  boy  and  girl  shall  have  a  chance.  [Cheers.] 

For  a  second  thing,  boys  in  great  factories  and  workshops 
often  get  degraded  and  demoralized  by  men  from  whom 
something  very  different  ought  to  be  expected.  That  needs 
altering.  [Cheers.]  Only  the  other  day  I  was  able  to  give 
“  chapter  and  verse  ”  as  to  three  boys  under  eighteen,  brought 
up  carefully  in  good  homes,  who  had  been  thus  demoralized  in 
the  foulest  way.  Men  like  those  before  me  can  and  ought 
to  make  it  impossible  that  such  a  thing  should  happen. 

Again,  a  perfect  army  of  women  and  girls  are  sacrificed  to 
the  lusts  of  men,  and  that  is  a  third  thing  that  needs  to  be 
altered.  We  read  with  horror  of  the  sacrifice  of  young  widows 
in  India,  and  of  cruelty  in  China,  but  we  are  sometimes  blind 
to  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  country,  or  acquiesce  in  it. 
Go  with  me  to  the  lock-hospital,  where  I  have  seen  girls  die 
like  flies,  girls  who  might  have  been  happy  mothers.  These 
were  somebody’s  daughters.  I  have  been  disappointed  that 
even  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  parties  do  not  back  me  up 
better  in  getting  the  age  of  consent  raised  to  eighteen.  I  am 
trying  to  get  people  to  denounce  the  great  lie  that  one  can 
not  be  healthy  if  he  is  pure.  I  could  give  the  testimony  of 
a  hundred  London  physicians  that  for  a  man  to  live  a  pure 
chaste,  straight  life  was  the  healthiest  thing  to  do,  and  that, 
unlike  hunger  and  thirst,  here  was  a  passion  which  need  not 
be  used  at  all.  I  want  men  to  see  to  it  that  girls  in  the  Pot¬ 
teries  (no  less  than  in  great  houses)  should  be  able  to  hold 
up  their  heads  like  queens.  [Cheers.] 

Fourthly,  we  want  to  alter  the  cowardice  of  Christian  men. 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  sending  a  parcel  of  prayer-carpets 
to  the  bishops.  The  Mohammedans  use  them,  and  do  not 
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mind  who  sees  them  at  their  prayers,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  a  missionary.  That  is  why  their  religion  spreads  so  much. 
I  should  like  that  every  bishop  had  the  pluck  when  twelve 
o’clock  struck  to  pull  out  his  prayer-carpet  in  the  Athenaeum, 
and  say  his  prayers.  What  we  want  is  a  more  outspoken  line 
of  action  from  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  every 
Pottery  town  there  ought  to  be  a  keen  body  of  the  Men’s 
Society  to  carry  out  what  is  begun  at  a  meeting  like  this. 

And  fifthly,  at  the  end  of  two  thousand  years  of  Christi¬ 
anity  we  cannot  sit  down  contented  with  the  state  of  Europe 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  For  myself  I  do  my  best 
to  serve  my  country.  I  slept  under  canvas  with  the  London 
Brigade,  and  had  to  stand  the  fire  of  being  chaffed  by  all 
the  comic  papers  in  the  world.  [Laughter.]  I  did  not  mind 
the  least  about  that — [renewed  laughter] — for  I  hold  that 
patriotism  is  a  religious  duty.  But  that  was  something  very 
different  from  the  state  of  Europe  to-day,  when  if  one  state  saw 
a  province,  it  went  for  it,  and  did  not  care  a  straw — it  seemed 
a  scandal.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  himself  a  Scotsman,  was 
saying  the  other  day  that  five  hundred  years  ago  Scotsmen 
spent  their  time  in  cutting  one  another’s  throats  ;  and  Mr. 
Balfour  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  as  he  looked  on  to 
five  hundred  years  hence,  he  believed  people  would  regard  the 
state  of  Europe  at  this  day  with  the  same  contempt  as  Lord 
Rosebery  looked  on  the  state  of  Scotland  five  hundred  years 
ago.  [Cheers.]  When  at  great  meetings  people  bring  up 
the  state  of  Christendom  from  the  point  of  view  of  war,  I  feel, 
as  a  Christian  apologist,  that  they  have  me  “  on  the  raw.” 

Now,  my  second  point  is  that  the  evils  I  have  mentioned 
cannot  be  altered  except  through  Jesus  Christ.  To  a  con¬ 
vinced  Socialist,  for  instance,  hoping  for  a  beautiful  Socialist 
state,  where  all  are  going  to  work  together  for  the  good  of 
all,  I  would  say  :  “  That  is  impossible  unless  you  make  men 
unselfish,  and  you  can  only  make  them  unselfish  by  making 
them  Christians.”  [Cheers.]  And  so,  in  the  New  Testament 
teaching  we  see  that  it  was  J esus  Christ  Who  made  the  master 
and  the  slave  to  kneel  together  at  the  altar.  It  was  Christ 
Who  taught  the  dignity  of  labour.  It  was  Christ  Who,  though 
rich,  yet  for  our  sake  became  poor.  And  it  is  only  through 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  coming  into  the  hearts  of  men  that 
we  can  ever  get  equality  of  opportunity  for  them.  Only  in 
that  way  can  the  rich  learn  to  be  true  stewards  of  what 
is  entrusted  to  them,  and  only  by  working-men  having  the 
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Christ-spirit  can  we  ever  have  an  unselfish  state.  I  am  going 
to  Khartoum  in  January  to  consecrate,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
the  date  of  Gordon’s  death,  the  beautiful  new  Cathedral  in 
Khartoum.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  brave 
witness  of  Christ,  it  was  General  Gordon — [cheers] — and  he 
was  brave  because  Christ  was  in  him. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  last  point — that  it  is  the  old  Church 
of  England  which  should  lead  the  van  in  this  heavenly  re¬ 
volution. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  because, 
for  one  thing,  it  is  a  Scriptural  Church.  I  want  to  abolish  one 
foolish  distinction  which  exists  to-day — a  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  Bible.  The  Church  is  the  Divine  Society, 
sent  out  with  the  Bible  in  its  hands.  As  a  Churchman,  I  am 
not  allowed  to  preach  anything  as  essential  to  salvation  unless 
it  is  in  the  Bible.  See  how  many  passages  of  the  Bible  (“  letters 
from  heaven,”  as  Canon  Liddon  said)  the  Church  introduces 
into  every  service,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  weekdays. 

I  am  also  proud  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England 
because  it  is  truly  Apostolic.  It  sometimes  now  seems  as 
if  it  were  a  reproach  against  the  Church  that  she  is  old. 
The  Welsh  Church  is  to  lose  its  endowments  because  it  is 
an  old  Church,  and  other  Christian  bodies  are  to  keep 
theirs,  because  they  are  not  so  old.  What  justice  is  there 
in  that  ?  [Cheers.]  I  believe  that  every  honest  Nonconformist 
here,  if  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to  take  19s.  6 d.  out  of 
every  £1  that  went  to  the  poor  parsons  in  Wales,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  saying  nothing  about  Disestablish¬ 
ment.  That  is  a  political  question,  and  I  need  not  enter 
into  it  here.  But  the  disendowment  of  a  poor  Church  is  a 
monstrous  iniquity,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  nation  will 
tolerate  it.  Well,  the  Church  of  England  goes  back  to  the 
Apostles’  time.  If  people  asked  me  to  join  a  society  started  by 
some  good  man,  I  would  say,  “  No  ;  I  prefer  to  belong  to  a 
society  started  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself.”  At  Virginia,  in  the 
United  States,  I  asked  how  the  Church  of  England  could  have 
been  started  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  seeing  that  the  Bishop 
of  London  had  lived  for  thirteen  centuries  where  I  myself  live 
now.  These  American  people,  who  spoke  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  great  widower — [laughter] — are,  I  believe,  still  con¬ 
sidering  the  question. 

But  the  Church  must  be  new  as  well  as  old.  In  London 
we  held  a  meeting  in  the  Exchange,  and  on  Good  Friday  we 
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walked  in  procession  through  London  from  end  to  end,  and 
just  before  the  Coronation  we  had  also  a  meeting  of  the  club¬ 
men.  And  down  here  in  the  Potteries,  let  Churchmen  not  be 
told  they  are  out  of  date  and  should  not  be  the  leaders  in  these 
good  things.  The  very  impact  of  the  past  should  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  present.  [Cheers.]  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
word  Protestant,  for  there  were  many  Roman  things  I  could 
not  consent  to  ;  but  I  glory  in  the  word  Catholic,  because 
that  means  we  have  the  whole  truth  to  tell  to  the  whole  world. 
[Cheers.]  There  never  was  a  better  opportunity  than  now 
for  winning  people  to  Christ.  As  Bishop  Creighton  said, 
“  England  is  still  the  most  religious  nation  in  the  world.” 
People  are  not  irreligious,  though  they  might  be  non-religious. 
Religion  has  not  lost  the  intellect  of  the  country,  as  in  many 
places.  Let  those  present  try  to  make  the  Potteries  a  Kingdom 
of  God.  [Cheers.] 
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Indian  Mutiny,  veterans  of  the,  II.  50 
Individualism,  Cox  on,  I.  215  ;  III.  34 
Industries,  sweated,  II.  104  ;  State  interference 
in,  II.  108 

Industry,  on,  and  strikes,  II.  245 
Insurance  Act,  Kipling  on,  III.  108 
Insurance  Bill,  IV.  90 

Ireland  and  evictions,  I.  164  ;  and  Nationality, 
I.  2ir  ;  and  Home  Rule,  I.  327  ;  Daniel 
O’Connell,  II.  59  ;  Government  of,  III.  63  ; 
Chamberlain  on,  IV.  68  ;  as  seen  by  an  Irish¬ 
man,  IV.  159  ;  Coercion,  IV.  162  ;  and 
landlordism,  IV.  163  ;  a  poor  country,  IV. 
167  ;  interest  in  Free  Trade,  IV.  241  ; 
Gladstone  on,  V.  89 
Ireland’s  struggle,  IV.  193 
Irish,  Question,  the,  I.  213  ;  grievances,  origin 
of,  III.  60  ;  progress  and  English  misunder¬ 
standings,  III.  95  ;  trade,  III.  96  ;  whisky, 

III.  roo  ;  loyalty,  III.  194  ;  freedom,  IV.  17  ; 
Question,  V.  177 

Irving,  Henry,  versatility  of,  V.  266 

Jacobite  history,  IV.  223 
Jargon,  on,  V.  45 
Jews,  persecution  of,  II.  175 
Journalism,  I.  26  ;  III.  229 
Judges,  impartiality  of,  II.  268 


Justice  Grantham  on  his  defence,  II.  268 
Justice,  the  administration  of,  I.  292 

King  Edward  VII.,  Asquith  on  death  of,  I.  67  ; 
qualities  as  a  monarch,  I.  68  ;  and  man,  I. 
69  ;  on,  II.  26  ;  his  influence  on  foreign 
politics,  II.  28  ;  Balfour  on  death  of,  III.  28 
King  George,  impressions  of  tour,  I.  21 

Labour,  hours  of  in  sweated  industries,  II. 
106  ;  Parliament  and  regulation  of  hours  of, 

IV.  256 

Ladies,  the,  I.  180  ;  II.  213 
Land  laws,  reform  of,  V.  n 
Land  Question,  IV,  93  ;  and  the  break-up  of 
estates,  IV.  118 

Land,  Rosebery’s  allusions  to,  III.  25 
Land  taxation,  III.  137 
Landlordism,  attack  on,  V.  8 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  on,  III.  44 
Learners  and  workers,  V.  7 1 
Learning,  I.  235 
Lecturing,  art  of,  IV.  1-10 
Legal  :  American  Bench  and  Bar,  I.  7r  ;  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Bench,  I.  75  ;  The  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Justice,  I.  292  ;  The  Bar,  II.  roo  ; 
The  Baccarat  Case,  II.  198  ;  The  Imparti¬ 
ality  of  the  Judges,  II.  268  ;  The  Ignorance 
of  the  Bench,  III.  65  ;  Bench  and  Bar,  III. 
187  ;  Baccarat  Case,  V.  55  ;  The  Bar,  V. 
130  ;  Judges  and  the  Bar,  V.  160 
Legislation  by  reprisal,  IV.  87 
Liberal  Party,  the  future  policy  of  the,  V.  79 
Liberalism  v.  Socialism,  III.  32  ;  Churchill  on 

III.  38 

Libraries,  Free,  V.  114 

Limehouse  speech,  II.  38  ;  Lord  Lansdowne 
on,  III.  140 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  on,  II.  307 ;  inaugural 
address,  III.  256 

Literary :  British  Journalists,  I.  23  ;  On 
Problem  Novels,  I.  238  ;  Robert  Burns,  I. 

257  ;  The  Pleasures  of  Reading,  I.  185  ; 
Realm  of  Literature,  I.  220  ;  on  Patriotism, 

I.  233  ;  The  Scotch  American,  I.  257 ; 
Political  Life  and  Thought  in  England,  I. 
277  ;  Welsh  Characteristics,  I.  295  ;  The 
Press,  I.  299  ;  Pop,  II.  31  ;  Literature,  II. 
55,  252  ;  The  Press,  II.  83  ;  Friends  across 
the  Sea,  II.  163  ;  Scottish  Traits,  II.  284  ; 
Journalism,  II.  229  ;  A  Cemetery  of  Books. 

II.  233;  The  Memory  of  Burns,  II.  282; 
Ties  of  Kinship  and  Common  Speech,  III, 

258  ;  On  Charles  Dickens,  III.  290  ;  Romance 
in  the  Literature  of  Europe,  IV.  56  ;  Floreat 
Etona,  IV.  246  ;  The  Character  of  Macbeth, 

IV.  182  ;  Literature,  IV.  197  ;  On  Jargon, 

V.  45  ;  The  Mantle  of  Dickens,  V.  52  ;  On 
Literary  Societies,  V.  71  ;  On  Books,  V.  214  ; 
Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  V.  248  ;  the 
Quest  of  the  Bookman,  V.  231 

Literature,  Lang  on  problem  novels  I,  138 
the  realm  of,  I.  220  ;  II.  55-152  ;  of  Europe 
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II.  56  ;  romance  in,  song  of  Rola  nd,  IV 
56;  magic  of,  IV.  197;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  V.  148 

Bloyd  George,  on  Dreadnoughts,  II.  38  ;  the 
Budget,  II.  39  ;  land  values,  II.  40 ;  Rever¬ 
sion  Tax,  II.  44  ;  tax  on  royalties,  II.  46 ; 
presentation  of  portrait,  IV.  46 
Rocal  life,  V.  204 

Bocal  Parliaments,  and  debating  societies,  III. 
13  ;  constitution  of,  III.  16;  standing  orders, 

III.  18  ;  rules  for  conduct  of  debate,  III.  20 
Bondon,  liberty  in,  I.  295  ;  past  and  future  of, 

IV.  33  ;  the  topography  of,  V.  121 

Bords,  the  House  of,  and  reform,  V.  183;  V. 
192 

Bords  and  the  people,  IV.  63 

Mailed  fist,  the,  II.  66 
Marriage,  on,  IV.  268 

Masonic  craft  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  III.  145 
Meeting,  constitution  of  a,  II.  10  ;  duties  of 
chairman,  II.  12  ;  the  social  chairman,  the 
committee  chairman,  II.  13  ;  chairman  of 
public  meetings,  II.  14  ;  powers  and  duties, 
II.  14  ;  how  to  conduct,  II.  16 ;  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Press,  II.  16  ;  when  they  may 
be  excluded,  II.  17  ;  of  local  or  statutory 
authorities,  II.  18  ;  order  of  procedure,  II. 
18 ;  agenda,  II.  18  ;  minutes,  II.  19  ;  motions 
and  amendments,  II.  20  ;  minority  rights, 
II.  21  ;  voting,  II.  22  ;  adjourning  a  meet¬ 
ing,  II.  23  ;  the  speakers,  II.  24 
Merchants  and  Ministers,  IV.  207 
Mere  man,  Sarah  Grand  on,  I.  132 
Middle  Ages,  literature  in  the,  V.  148 
Militancy,  Bewis  Harcourt  on,  IV.  135 
Militant  suffragette,  the,  III.  176 
Militarism,  Bord  Rosebery  on,  I.  32 
“  Milk,”  by  Josh  Billings,  III.  270 
Minimum  wage,  I.  206  ;  IV.  99 
Modern  literature,  Bang  on,  I.  138 
Monopoly,  power  of,  I.  208 
Monsieur  and  Madame,  I.  177 
Montessori  system  in  education,  IV.  138 
Music,  on,  IV.  225 

Napoleon’s  addresses  to  his  army,  II.  293  ;  on 
entering  Milan,  II.  294  ;  on  conclusion  of 
first  Italian  campaign,  II.  295  ;  during  siege 
of  Mantua,  II.  295  ;  after  war  of  Third 
Coalition,  II.  296  ;  Russian  campaign,  II. 
297  ;  farewell  to  Old  Guard,  II.  297 
National  Defence,  duty  of  Colonies,  I.  32 
National  Insurance,  II.  170  ;  on,  V.  32 
National  Service,  I.  264 
Navy  scares,  Bord  Fisher  on,  I.  169 
Navy,  the,  V.  201 

Negro  in  America,  the,  IV.  no  ;  uplift  of  the, 
IV.  296 

Negro  race,  II.  307 

Old  Age  Pensions,  III.  246  ;  Bill,  IV.  90  ;  V. 
273 


On  making  a  presentation,  IV.  152 
On  rowing,  V.  264 

Oratory,  parliamentary,  IV.  11  ;  the  art  of,  V. 
1  ;  how  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  V.  3  ;  accent, 
pronunciation,  use  of  quotations,  V.  5 

Parliament,  the  British,  III.  69  ;  and  the  Press, 
III.  118;  humours  of,  V.  198 
Party  government,  dangers  of,  III.  279 
Party  system,  the,  II.  168 
Patriotism,  I.  233  ;  Gambetta,  II.  94 
Paulines,  past,  V.  212 

Peace,  between  nations,  IV.  201  ;  treaty  of, 

V.  92  ;  romance  of,  V.  127 
Peace  with  Honour  speech,  Bord  Beaeonsfield, 
I-  i45 

Philippines,  America  and  the,  I.  230 
Pinafore,  IV.  114 

Poetry,  of  Burns,  I.  159  ;  its  universal  appeal, 
I.  161 

Political :  On  Debating,  I.  37  ;  Angel  of  Death 
Speech,  I.52;  British  Policy  in  Africa,  I.  59  ; 
Tariff  Reform,  I.  78,  101  ;  Woman  Suffrage, 
I.  118  ;  Peace  with  Honour,  I.  145  ;  Our 
Naval  Policy,  I.  169  ;  Why  a  labouring  man 
should  be  a  Democrat,  I.  204  ;  Ireland’s 
Dream  of  Nationality,  I.  211  ;  Individualism 
and  Socialism,  I.  215  ;  The  Strenuous  Bife, 

I.  222  ;  National  Service,  I.  264  ;  Our 
Dominions  over  Seas,  I.  273  ;  Political  Bife 
and  Thought  in  England,  I.  277  ;  Reign  of  the 
Common  People,  I.  302  ;  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  I.  320  ;  Ireland,  I.  327  ; 
Government  of  the  People  by  the  People  for 
the  People,  II.  30  ;  Biberalism  v.  Socialism, 

II.  32  ;  Bimehouse,  II.  38  ;  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States,  II.  71  ;  Sweated 
Industries,  II.  104  ;  America’s  Mission,  II. 
119  ;  The  British  Empire,  II.  127  ;  Break¬ 
ing  away  from  Party,  II.  163  ;  Home  De¬ 
fence,  II.  238  ;  Industry,  II.  245  ;  The 
Business  of  Diplomats,  II.  262  ;  Shall  the 
People  Rule  ?  III.  47 ;  Origin  of  Irish 
Grievances,  III.  60  ;  Irish  Progress  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Misunderstandings,  III.  95  ;  African 
Franchise,  III.  204  ;  The  Political  “  Confi¬ 
dence  Trick,”  III.  106;  Social  Waste,  III.  122; 
The  “Swooping  Robber  Bird,”  III.  135; 
Free  Trade,  III.  199  ;  Democracy,  III.  240  ; 
Parliamentary  Oratory,  IV.  11  ;  Irish  Free¬ 
dom,  IV.  17  ;  The  House  of  Bords,  IV.  61  ; 
The  Future  of  the  British  Empire,  IV.  73  ; 
Eegislation  by  Reprisal,  IV.  87  ;  The  1909 
Budget,  IV.  97  ;  Minimum  Wage,  IV.  99 ; 
Dangers  of  Democracy,  IV.  101  ;  Band 
Question,  IV.  118  ;  Woman  Suffrage,  IV. 
130;  Bonds  of  Empire,  IV.  143  ;  Procedure 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  IV.  155  ;  Ireland 
as  seen  by  an  Irishman,  IV.  159  ;  Problems 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  IV.  176  ;  Ireland’s 
Struggle,  IV.  193  ;  Ireland’s  interest  in  Free 
Trade,  IV.  241  ;  True  Democracy,  IV.  253  ; 

Regulation  of  the  Hoursof  Babour,  IV.  256  ; 
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Landlordism,  V.  8  ;  Imperial  South  Africa, 
V.  26  ;  National  Insurance,  V.  32  ;  Signing 
the  Covenant,  V.  38  ;  Derry,  V.  64  ; 
Liberal  Policy,  V.  79  ;  Reciprocity  of  Trade, 
V.  100  ;  Rhodesia,  V.  136  ;  The  Irish  Ques¬ 
tion,  V.  177;  House  of  Lords,  V.  183  ;  Home 
Rule,  V.  225  ;  Socialism,  V.  228  ;  South 
Africa — painting  the  Map,  V.  242  ;  Native 
Affairs,  V.  251  ;  Old  Age  Pensions,  V.  273 
Pop,  II.  31  ;  IV.  146 

Poverty,  and  sickness,  I.  47  ;  in  town  life,  III. 
126 

Press,  power  of,  I.  25  ;  the,  I.  299  ;  and  public 
interest,  II.  83  ;  and  Parliament,  III.  118  ; 
high  tone  of,  III.  152  ;  and  journalism,  III. 
225  ;  political  prophecies  of,  III.  296 ;  the 
power  and  responsibility  of,  IV.  298  ;  and 
the  stage,  V.  95  ;  status  of  the,  V.  170 
Procedure,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  V.  187  ; 

in  United  States,  V.  189 
Profit-sharing  and  co-partnership,  III.  72 
Proportional  representation,  III.  248 
Protection,  Roosevelt  on,  I.  206  ;  III.  218  ; 
of  home  industries  in  Ireland,  IV.  249  ; 
Chamberlain  on,  V.  15 

Provident  Societies,  the  commercial  traveller, 
II.  80 

Public  health,  V.  22T 

Public  libraries,  a  cemetery  of  books,  III.  233 
Public  meeting,  what  is  a?  I.  r  ;  refusal  to 
leave,  I.  2;  disturbance  at,  I.  2  ;  police  at,  I 
2  ;  freedom  of  discussion  at,  I.  4  ;  right  of 
reporters  at,  I.  4  ;  right  of,  I.  6  ;  unlawful 
assembly,  I.  7 

Public  Meetings  Act,  I.  3,  6,  8 
Public  service.  III.  286 

Public  speaking,  first  thing  to  consider  in,  II.  1  ; 
nervousness,  how  to  overcome,  II.  2  ;  speak¬ 
ing  distinctly,  II.  4  ;  emphasis,  II.  5  ;  ges¬ 
tures  in,  II.  7  ;  learning  by  heart,  II.  7  ; 
use  of  humour  in,  II.  8  ;  overcoming  defects, 
II.  9  ;  what  is  to  be  learned,  V.  4  ;  three 
essentials  for,  V.  22 

Pulpit,  and  public  affairs,  III.  144  ;  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  IV.  170 

Puritan,  blend  of  Cavalier  and,  IV.  235 
Quebec,  the  hero  of,  III.  253 
Railway  servants,  V.  155 

Reading,  on  the  pleasures  of,  1. 185  ;  how  and 
what  to  read,  I.  186  ;  superficial  knowledge, 

I.  194  ;  history,  I.  198 

Reform,  of  Land  Laws,  V.  88  ;  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  V.  192 

Religious  :  Sermon  by  the  Rmperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  II.  66  ;  Religious  Freedom,  II.  140  ; 
Funeral  Oration,  II.  154  ;  On  General  Grant, 

II.  156  ;  Persecution  of  the  Jews,  II.  175  f 
Big  Blunders,  II.  220  ;  The  Pulpit  and  Public 
Affairs,  III.  144  ;  The  Bible,  IV.  25  ;  The 
Church,  IV.  71  ;  Advertising  the  Pulpit,  IV. 


170  ;  The  Christ  that  is  to  Be,  IV.  276 
The  Duty  of  the  Church  to-day,  V.  309 
Republic  that  never  retreats,  the,  II.  265 
Rhodesia,  and  the  revision  of  the  Charter,  V. 
136 

Robber  Bird,  the  Swooping,  III.  133 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  British  Policy  in 
Africa,  I.  59;  I.  206 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Freemasons  at,  III.  143 
Sandwich  Islands,  the,  III.  168 
Science  :  Science  and  Art,  I.  167  ;  Aviation,  II. 
63  ;  Kinship  of  Science  and  Art,  IV.  219  ; 
Science,  V.  153 
Scotch  American,  the,  I.  257 
Scottish  humour,  II.  184  ;  industries,  V.  68 
Single-chamber  legislation,  V.  185 
Slavery,  Abraham  Lincoln  and,  II.  307 
“Sleep  quietly  in  your  beds,”  I.  169 
Smoke  abatement,  Shaw  on,  I.  137 
Social  unrest,  II.  243 
Social  waste,  on,  III.  122 
Socialism,  Cox  on,  I.  215  ;  and  Liberalism,  III. 
32  ;  secrets  of  strength,  IV.  102  ;  and 
individualism,  IV.  258  ;  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  IV.  276;  Shaw  on,  V.  228 
Soldiers,  Napoleon’s  address  to  his  army,  II. 
292 

South  Africa,  success  of  United,  I.  29  ;  IV.  76  ; 
on  a  United,  V.  26  ;  Rhodes  on,  V.  242  ; 
Merriman  on  native  affairs,  V.  251 
Speech  day,  II.  315 
Speechmaking,  art  of,  V.  19 
Sphynx,  symbol  of  the,  I.  43 
Sport :  On  Golf,  II.  77  ;  Curling,  IV.  r79  ; 
Rowing,  V.  264 

Stage,  the,  II.  320  ;  and  the  Press,  V.  95; 

staging  Shakespeare,  V.  300,  301 
State  control  of  industry,  I.  218 
Strenuous  life,  the,  I.  222  ;  doctrine  of  in  educa¬ 
tion,  IV.  140 

Style,  practice  and  cultivation  of,  III.  115 
Sudan,  British  rule  in  the,  I.  62 
Suffragette,  the  militant,  III.  176 
Sweated  industries,  II.  104 

Tariff  duties,  question  of,  I.  205 
Tariff  Reform,  Chamberlain  on,  I.  79-100 ; 
objects  of,  I.  81  ;  exports  compared,  I.  83  ; 
Britain  a  manufacturing  country,  I.  84 ; 
exports  dependent  on  British  possessions,  I. 
84  ;  exports  to  foreign  countries,  I.  84 ; 
Labour  leaders  and,  I.  85  ;  history  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  I.  86  ;  proposals  for,  I.  94  ;  America, 
I.  101  ;  and  cost  of  living,  I.  101  ;  Woodrow 
Wilson  on,  I.  ior  ;  La  Follette  on,  I.  104  ; 
and  high  wages,  I.  108  ;  III.  242  ;  and  Ire¬ 
land,  IV.  248 

Tariffs,  the  protection  of  incompetence,  I.  108  ; 

moral  effect  of,  I.  115  ;  V.  103 
Taxation,  readjustment  of,  V.  80 
Taxes,  how  much  paid  by  the  foreigner,  I.  97 
Telegraph  Act,  and  telephones,  I.  217 
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Temperance,  V.  81 ;  on,  V.  207 
Temperance  Reform,  Sir  Wilfrid  Dawson,  III. 
44 

Theatrical  profession,  III.  88 
The  Christ  that  is  to  be,  IV.  276 
The  good  old  times,  IV.  229 
Theology,  development  of,  I.  318  ;  Scots  and, 
II.  192 

Thrift,  on,  IV.  123 

Townshend,  Charles  Fox,  founder  of  "  Pop,” 
II.  32  ;  and  Dr.  Keate,  II.  33 
Trade,  reciprocity  of,  V.  100 
Trades  Unions  and  profit-sharing  schemes,  III 
74 

Uganda,  not  a  white  man’s  country,  I.  62 
Ulster,  signing  the  covenant,  V.  38  ;  exclusion, 
of,  V.  179 

Unemployment,  waste  of,  III.  T31 
United  States,  constitution  of,  I.  261  ;  and 
Great  Britain,  320  ;  and  Canada,  II.  71 
Universities,  foundation  of,  III.  in 
University  Union,  I.  38 

Wages,  increase  of  in  sweated  industries,  II.  106 
Wales,  and  Welsh  disestablishment,  IV.  92 


Washington,  presidential  address,  II.  288 
Wealth  and  poverty,  extremes,  V.  10 
Welcome  Home,  to  overseas  delegates,  I.  25 
Welsh  characteristics,  I.  293 
With  brains,  sir,  II.  242 
Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  III.  253 
Woman  suffrage,  F.  R.  Smith  on,  I.  118  ;  effect 
of  on  electorate,  I.  119  ;  basis  of  claims,  I. 
120 ;  plebiscite  among  women,  I.  120 ; 
women’s  position  in  man-made  law,  I.  121; 
Norway  and  Australia  quoted  as  justification 
for,  I.  123  ;  women  and  legislation,  I.  124  ; 
the  Army,  I.  125  ;  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I.  126  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  I.  126  ;  II.  218  ; 
IV.  130 

Woman,  toast  to,  I.  34  ;  I.  129  ;  I.  180  ;  II. 

124  ;  III.  189 
Woman’s  rights,  I.  323 

Women,  and  dress,  I.  34  ;  as  wage-earners,  I. 
122 ;  in  history,  I.  304 ;  and  University 
education,  II.  284  ;  educated  field  for,  II. 
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Women’s  work,  II.  284 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  III.  37 
Worthiest  of  anniversaries,  the  100  years’ 
peace,  IV.  I2r 
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Alverstone,  Lord  :  Bench  and  Bar,  III.  187 
Arnold,  Matthew  :  The  Realm  of  Literature, 

I.  220 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  :  Ties  of  Kinship  and 
Common  Speech,  III.  258 
Asquith,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  :  Address  on  the 
Death  of  King  Edward  VII.,  I.  67  ;  The 
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